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PUBLICATIONS FOR HOLIDAYS. 


_ Homes and Haunts of Our Elder 


Poets. 
CONSISTING OF BIOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF 
Bryant, Whittier, 
Emerson, Holmes, and 


Longfellow, Lowell. 
By Rk. H STODDARD, F. B. SANBORN, and H. N. POWERS. 


With Portraits and numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood in the 
best manner, 


The Portraits of Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes, are from Drawings by WyaTT 
EaTon, and the Views, from drawings or sketches by R, Swain Girrorp, HoMER MARTIN, FRANCIS 
Laturop, R. Khiorpan, G, M. Witte, C. A. VANDERHOOFP, A. R. Waup, and APPLETON BRown. 

A Sumptuous and Appropriate volume for the Holidays, the leading book this year. 

Exquisitely printed on toned paper. — Svo. Cloth, extra gilt, price $5. 


American Painters. 


Containing Biographical Sketches of Sixty-eight American Artists, with One Hun- 
dred and Four Examples of their Works, engraved on wood in the most perfect 
manner. One volume, quarto. Cloth, extra gilt, price, #8.00. 

The contemporary art of no country has been represented.so fully and adequately as American art 
in this truly sumptuous volume. The engravings are choice works of art, and reflect credit upon 
American skill in this direction. 

** The engravings,” says the London Spectator, “‘ really succeed in a good many instances in render- 


ing some of the effects of color.” It pronounces it an *‘ admirable book.” 


“The richest and in many ways the most valuable of fine art books on American painters.” —New 
York Evening Post. 

‘* Outside and inside it is a thing of beauty.”— Boston Transcript. 

“One of the most delightful volumes issued from the press of this country.”—New York Graphic. 

** The subjects are happily varied and the engravings good.”—London Times. 


A World of Wonders: 


Or, MARVELS IN ANIMATE AND INANIMATE NATURE. With Three 
Hundred and Twenty-two Illustrations on Wood. A fascinating book for ad- 
vanced young readers. Large 12mo, 496 pages, illuminated cover, cloth, price, 


$2. 
_ Contents: Wonders of Marine Life; Curiosities of Vegetable Life; Curiosities of the Insect and 
Reptile World ; Marvels of Bird and Beast Life; Phenomenal Forces of Nature. 

*** A World of Wonders’ reproduces for youthful learners in natural history a wide array of marvels 
from every department of the science. The curious growths of the seas and rivers, remarkable plants 
and wonderful trees ; singular insects and their still more singular instincts ; birds of strange form and 
plumage ; serpents and reptiles ; striking phenomena of the air and water, ice and and fire, are all set 
forth with brief and simple descriptions and an abundance of excellent pictures which will take the atten- 
tion of the most indifferent.—[{Home Journal. 


The Homes of America. 


With One Hundred and Three Illustrations on Wood. Edited by Mrs. Marrna J. 
Lamp, author of ‘‘The History of the City of New York.” Quarto. Price, in 
cloth, extra gilt, $6.00. 


- “The Homes of America” isa holiday volume, of quarto size, handsomely printed on toned paper, 
eontaining engravings of a superior character, illustrating the homes of America in the Colonial, the 


Landscape in American Poetry. 


By Luoy Larcom. Illustratéd from Original Drawings by J. Appleton Brown. 
Large octavo. Price, in cloth, extra gilt, #4.00. 

The illustrations in the volume are of remarkable freshness, and depict, so far as practicable, the 
actual scenes described in the verses of Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and others of our poets. 
The engravings, therefore, apart from their striking and artistic beauty, have associations that add 
greatly to their value and interest. 


The Life and Words of Christ. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 
A handsome presentation edition in two vols. royal 8vo, with twelve engravings on 
steel. In cloth, price, $8.00; half calf, $15.00. 


Also a cheap edition in one vol., 8vo, without engravings, 1200 pp., price, in 
cloth, *1.50; half calf, $4.50. 


English Classics, 


A series of small volumes, elegantly printed, consisting of Gecke in English litera- 

ture acknowledged as classics. Now ready. 

ENGLISH ODES. Collected by E. W. Gosss. 

IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep Tennyson. 

THE PRINCESS. By Atrrep Texnxyson. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Edited by Epwarp Downey. 
With Frontispieces. 18mo. Cloth, green and gold, price, $1.00 each. These 
four volumes put up in scts in a box, making a choice Christmas gift. 


Song the 


By Witiiam Criien Bryanr. Illustrated on Wood from Drawiugs by Fenn, 
Hows, Homer, Fredericks, Hennessy, and others. Cloth, extra gilt, price $2.00. 


The Story of the Fountain. 


By Wituram Cutten Bryan. Illustrated from Drawings by Fenn, Hows, Fred- 
ericks, and others. Cloth, extra gilt, $2.00. ' 


The * Song of the Sower,” and ‘* The Story of the Fountain,” are very elegant quarto volumes, ex- 
ceeding in beauty and style anything in the market for the price. 


The Music Series. 


Consisting of. Biographical, Anecdotal, and Descriptive Sketches of 
THE GREAT GERMAN COMPOSERS. 
THE GREAT ITALIAN AND FRENCH COMPOSERS. 
GREAT SINGERS. First Series. | 
GREAT SINGERS. Second Series. 
GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. 
Five vols., 18mo, uniform style, Price for the set, in box, cloth, $3.00; half calf or 
morocco, $8.00; full calf, 310.00. 


-Short Biographies. 


Consisting of Hagraphies, with Selections from their Works, of DICKENS, 
MACAULAY, CARLYLE, THACKERAY, EMERSON, and RUSKIN. Six 
vols., 18mo, cloth. Price of set in box, cloth, $3.75; in half calf or half 
morocco, $10.00; full calf, $12.00. | 


The Fairy-Land of Science. 


By AraBeEt_a B. Buoxtey, author of ‘‘A Short History of Natural Science,” ete. 
With numerous illustrations. One volume, 12mo, 244 pages. Cloth, price, 


$1.50. 
Life and Her Children. 


Glimpses of Animal Life from the Amceba to the Insects. By Arapetta B. Brex- 
LEY, author of ‘‘The Fairy-Land of Science,” ete. With upward of One Hun- 
dred Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, price, $1.50. 


Above books for sale by Booksellers, but auy work will be sent by post, prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the advertised price. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S FULL CATALOGUE OF HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO, 


1,3&5 Bond St. 
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7 RISTTAN UNION. 


NEW BOOKS. | 


Shakespeare. The Edition de Luxe. 


— 


With 824 illustrations and a New Portrait on China 
vaper, by Sir Joun GILBERT, R.A. In 15 volumes, | 


imperial svo, (9 volumes now ready.) 


The Edition will consist of One Thousand Copies 
—vach volume numbered—and, as printed, the type 
will be distributed. The publishe rs reserve the right 
to increase the wrice when 700 sets have been 80 
Prospectus, containing 
ant Sreeon ap) dication. The text choxen is that o7 
iM pain, Staunton. ‘* Certainly one of tha best we 
London Athenewn. 


Bulwer Lytton’s Novels. 
Edition.) 


Complete in 20 volumes. %vo, cloth, Per 
set, $30; half American Russia, B55 ; lf calf, 
each volume 


(Caxton 


An entirely new edition in large ty aap 
containing frontispiece. 


The New Illustrated Natural His- 
tory. 
By the Rey. J. G. Woop. With many illustrations, 


pages, 8vo, c'oth, $4; half American Russia, 85; 
| Containing a selection of 100 of the Finest Drawings of Gustave Dore, with Descriptive Letter-press by 


Sheep, $5; half calf, 
The best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind published in one volume. 


Thirty Pictures of English Land- 
scape. 

By Birket Foster. Edition de Luxe, on ~— 
per, folio. Parchment binding (1 limited to 
numbered cepies), 825. 


MOTHER GOOSE ; 


The Old Rhymes. 


Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. 


** Each picture is the most charming study of color, 
and not only of color, but of detail, of life aud ac- 
tion. Each litt'e ‘ Greenaway Boy’ is more fas- 
cinating, each litUle girl and old woman a more won- 
derful and beautiful combination and blending of 
color in dress and bonnet, than ever was seen 
fore.”°—Extract from The Churchman, N. Y. 


RICHLY PRINTED IN COLORS. 


American $1; Edition, $1.75. 
Cal 


Randolph Caldecott’s Collection 
of Pictures and Songs. 


Being Mr. Caldecott'’s Series of 8 Picture-Books, in 
lvyolume. 204 illustrations, 4to, vellum, 85. 


Routledge’s Christmas Number. 


Containing full-page colored illustrations from orig- 
inal designs by Randolph Caldecott, Walter Crane, 
Kate Greenaway aeeawe Dore, L. Hopkins, and 
others. 4to, cloth, 8 


LITTLE DIGNITY. 


PICTURES AND RHYMES OF OLDEN TIMES. 
By Virginia Gerson. With Sixty-four illustra- 
tions, many of them printed in colors. 
** Will delight children.”’"—N. Y. Times. 


**The designs are truly artistic, and the printing 
is excellent.”"—N. Y. Observer. 


**Thoroughly artistic in its effect.’—Mail and 
xpress. 


4to., Boards, Illustrated Cover Designed by the 
Author. 81.50. 


The Tragedies of Sophocies 
translation, with a Biographical Essay, and 
Appendix of rhymed cho odea and lyrical 
dialogues. E. H. PLrumprrRe. D.D. 0, 
cloth, #1. 
The ae of Aschylos. 


A new translation, with a Biographical Essay. and 
an Appendix of rhymed choral odes, By E. H. 
PLUMPTRE, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

** Professor not only surpassed pre- 
vious translators, but, h work of sin- 
merit, ess remarkable for its felicity than 

ts fidelity ; ge Reg le and enjoyable version 
of the old ine. "—Pall Mall gazette. 


A Thousand and One Cems of 
Poetry. 

By Charles Mackay, LL.D. A new edition witb 

many illustrations on wood. 4to, cloth, white 

wes, $2; cloth, $2.50; morocco, 83.50; 
hali calf, 85; tree calf, 38. 

Parior Amusements and Evening 

Party Entertainments. 


By Hoffman. With 107 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
Modern Magic. 

A Practical Treatise on the Art of Conjuring. By 

Professor Horrmann. With an Appendix contain- 

_ ing ex vlanations of some of the best known speci- 


= alties of Messrs. Maskelyne & Cooke. 334 illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


R.Caldecott’s Picture-Book No. 2. 
in Queen of **The Three Jovial 


The or 
Spelling Cuide. 

Giving a vocabu'ary of nearly 15, 000 of the most dif- 
ficult words in the Eng’ish 'anguage. Size 3x4; in. 
Flexible cloth, gut edwes, 28 cents. 

READY DEC. 

A Day in a Child's Life. 

Kate Greenaway, and printed in col- 
is in Kate Greenaway’s happiest vein, 

and evidences her rare we with and hearty 

appreciation of child life. The illustrations show 


the refined taste and artistic skill that c 
and sustain her well-deserved reputation. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


sand terms, 


| 


full of treasures of rare, quaint, old verse, as well as of those of the more modern poets.’"—The Church- 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Miulton’s Paradise Lost. 


Illustrated with full-page drawings by Gustave Dore. New — cloth, $6.00 ; full levant raorocco 
gilt, $10.00. 

** Milton's ‘ Paradise Lost’ is one of those great Poems the world cannot read too often or learn too 
well. Cassel, Petter, Galpin & Co. have issued a beautiful edition of this masterpiece on rich, heavy 
paper, with large, clear type, generous margins, and a harmonious binding. The value of the work is 
greatly increased by the editorial work of Robert Vaughan, bp. p., who contributes notes on the text, and 
a well-written life of the Poet. The illustrations are the famous studies of Dore, and are among the 
most striking works that have come from his hand. This publication is a worthy setting of one of the 
greatest poems in our literature.’’—Christian Union. 


Dore Bible Gallery, The. 


L. T. Chambers, pb. p. Crown folio, cloth, full gilt, $6.00; fall Turkey morocco, $10.00. 


“It is elegant in appearance, valuable in matter, and contains the best of Dore’s illustrations of the 
Bible.” —Episcopal Register. 


Illustrated British Ballads, 


Old and New, selected and edited by George Barnett Smith. 


With several hundred Original Illustrations by some of the first artists of the day, including two etchings’ 
2 vols; cloth, $10.00; half calf, $15.00. 
““Many thanks are dae Mr. Smyth for fcollecting, and the enterprising publishers for printing 
and illustrating so finely, this remarkable collection of English ballads. The two volumes are mines 


Pictures of Bird) Life in Pen and Pencil. 


By Rev. W. G. Watkins. Illustrated with full-page pictures by Giacomelli. Also a large number of 
smaller illustrations. New edition, cloth, full gilt sides and edges, $7.50; full morocco, $15.00, 


“The engravings are all magnificent specimens of art, and the text is worthy of its rich illustration.”’ 


—Chicago Times. : 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Martin F. Tupper, M.A., D.c.L., F.R.S., of Christ Church, Oxford. With illustrations throughout. 


Extra crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, $4.00. 
Only Complete Illustrated Edition of this work in the market. It has the additional advantage 


of being published unde- the personal supervision of the author. 


European Ferns: 


Their Form, Habit, and Culture. An original and exhaustive work on the varieties, habit, growth and 
propagation of the ferns of Europe. By James Britten, P.L.s. With thirty fac-simile colored plates 
painted from nature by D. Blair, F.t.s. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, $7.50. 


This is but a small part of our NEW BOOKS, Our New Catalogue FREE on 
applications. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Gem of the Year. 


OLD PROVERBS WITH NEW PICTURES. Designs in colors by Miss Lizzie Lawson. 
Text by Miss Clara Matteaux. 64 pages, all colored. Crown 4to, cover in colors, $2.50. 


We have never offered a book for children combining so many strong points of excellence as this. 
The designs by Miss Lawson are not only original, but are exquisitely beautiful. The printing is done in 
Europe, and has never been equalled. 

“ A book deserving almost unqualified praise. The drawing is capital, the composition graceful and 
simple, the childish poems cleverly individualized, and the color lively. It is very decorative and rich in 
tone, and most exquisitely printed.”,-—The York World. 


FUN I FUNII! 


THREE WISE OLD COUPLES. Printedincolors. Crown 4to, cover in nine colors $1.50. 
Three Wise Old Couples is one of the handsomest as well as one of the most humorous books of 


the season. The text is by Mrs. Corbett, a well-known American writer. The illustrations are from 
designs drawn and colored by L. Hopkins, who has gained a reputation second to none. 
LITTLE FOLKS. For the Fall of 1881. Containing nearly 269 pictures, many full-page, chromo 
frontispiece ; about 400 pages, lithographed cover, in boards, $1.25; cloth, full gilt sides, $1.75. 
** Replete with pictures and er matter well calculated to inetract and delisht the children.”— 
(Chicago Evening Journal. 


BESSIE BRADFORD'S SECRET. By Joanna H. Mathews, author of the “ Bessie 
Books,” Fcap, 4to, 256 pages, fully illustrated, lithographed cover, back and front, $1.25; cloth, 
fnli gilt side, $1.75. 
The author ‘of “* Bessie Books” is so well known that any book from her pen will have a hearty 
welcome, and this is one of her best efforts.. 


HAZEL NUT AND HER BROTHER. By Ellen Haile, Author of the “Two Gray 
Girls,” “‘ Three Brown Boys,” etc. Fcap 4to, 256 pages, fully illustrated, lithographed cover, $1.25 
cloth, full gilt, $1.75. 

In this book the story of the “ Three Brown Boys ” istaken up, and the charming story will find a 
host of appreciative readers. The volume is very handsomely gotten up, the paper and typography 
both being of the best. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS’ ALBUM OF MUSIC, A collection of Songs and!Rhymes, 
with Music, by J. W. Elliot, J. M. Bentley, Mrs. D., andfother composers. Extra crown 8vo, with 
illustrations, cloth, $1.25. 

An endless source of amusement and pleasure to the children who love to gather around the piano 
and join in song and praise. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


We publish over seventy New Books forChildren from 25cts to $3 at retail. 
Send stamp for our New Catalogue of Juvenile Books in handsome litho- 
graphic cover. 


Cassell, Petter. Galpin & Co., 


739 & 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


William Cullen Bryant's 
LIBRARY OF 


POETRY AND SONG. 


2,000 Poems from with. transla’ 


tions from e Germa 
00 Italian, aniah’ 
700 _ Authors. Portug t- 


u 
Greek, Chinese, Sanskrit—the masterpieces of 
i countries and all a 


ene th, Love, 
20 Departments. ty Love 


Home, 
ement, Religion, 
ae Personal, Patriotic, Descripti ve, Humor- 

ous, e 


Classified under the above- 
Apt - Famous named departments, with 


‘Anatyioni Index of 12, 000 
uotations. 


references, giving nearly 

every well-known brief pas- 
sage and phrase from the poetical literature of our 
lanyruage. 


N teel B t trai 
Illustrations. Deven Por rait, Auto- 


ines of 
poets, ‘and other full- 
page Engravings. 


A Library of Poetry and Classified 
Dictionary of Quotations. 

New, enlarged edition, with Memoir of Bryant, en - 
bracing 200 Authors and over 600 Poems not in 
former editions; many striking verses from new 
poets. 

Over 1,000 doudle-column pages, in elegant bindings. 
‘*It has taken rank as the most complete and sat- 


istactory work of the kind ever issued.”"—[New York 
Tribune. 


Shakespeare for the 
Young Folk, 


Three typical plays: ‘‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ‘‘As You Like It;” ‘‘Julius Cwsar.” 
ited by Prof. Robert R. Raymond, Principal of the 
Schoo] of Oratory. 

** The work is every way well done."’"—[{Prof. 

Wm. J. Rolfe, Shakespeare Editor Literary World. 


**So well done that we shall be glad to gee it ex- 


**One of the choice books of the season . . 
genuine and value. Tobring the 
est of English writers intothe familiar 
young ra has often been attempted, but rarely 
so successfu The a are both spir- 
ited and {Christian Unio 


Choicely ani Profusely I 
Old Gold, cloth, elaborately stamped............. $2.75 
do. do. do. gilt 3.25 


The Lovers of Pro- 
venice. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


A Song-Story af the Troubadoura, from a MS. of 
the translated the modern 
French of A. Bipa aby A. Ropn¥Y MacDoNnouGH. 


Large, cream-laid paper, “with red near rule. 
Illustrated with beautiful epgravings, after origi- 
nal designs by ALEXANDER Brpa, Mary HatLock 
Footer, WM. HAMILTON GIBSON and FREDERICK 
DIELMAN. 
Bound in silk-pattern cloth, beveiled boards, with 
elaborate design of gold and ink tracery, gilt 


edges. $3.50; in boxes. 
THREE VOLS. IN ONE. 


Yale Lectures on 
Preaching, 


By Henry WARD BEECHER. (New edition.] Three 


volumes in one. 941 pages. Vellum Cloth, $2.00 
(former price of the 3 vol’s, $4.25). 


MORE THAN A NOVEL. 


Norwood: 


Orn VILLAGE LIFE In NEW ENGLAND. By HENRY 
BercHEeR. (New Ed.) Illustrated. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S 


noe Or, THE STORY OF THE 
A MISSION: OLD AVERY 
Also, d ! 
TTLE PUSSY WiLLow MINIs. 
whi 
yer I 
Stories of Pets and Animals. alice na 
31.2% each. 
charming set of charming books. 


Mrs. Stowe’s Domestic Tales 


Novels of American Life. Four illustrated volumes, 
in uniform style, in a box: My Wife and I; We 
and Our Neighbors; Pink and White Tyr. 
anny: Poganuc Peeple. The set, $5.00 ; sepa: 
rate volumes, $1.50. 

*.* Our new Illustrated 
day and Juvenile Books mailed free to any © 
one asking it. 

FORDS, HOWARD HULBERT, 
ark Place, N. ¥‘ 
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LYMAN ABBOTT, Eprror. 


It will be noticed that in order to make 
room for the Holiday advertising the paper 
is enlarged this week to thirty-two pages, 
being an addition of eight pages to its ordi- 
nary size. 


The demand for the tract, * Character 
Building,” has been so unexpectedly large 
that the supply is exhausted, and it will be 
some days before we are able to fili the 
orders which have accumulated. It will 
be remembered by those who have requested 
copies that only a limited number were 

offered gratuitously, and in filling orders 

received after this date we shall be obliged 
to charge at the rate of ten cents per hun- 
dred, 


THE OUTLOOR. 

On resuming the trial of Guiteau on Dec. 5th, Mr. 
Scoville questioned the experts to elicit a scientific 
opinion that the circumstances of a career and crime 
like Guiteau’s indicate insanity, but he did not attain 
unequivocal success; the answers of the doctors were 
rather guarded. He then called Messrs. Farwell and 


Gorham, to describe the political situation and con- | 


troversy during the weeks preceding the shooting. 
This examination brought the counsel and client into 
conflict: Mr. Scoville wished to show the worthless- 
ness of Guiteau’s campaign labors—of his oration 
Garfield vs, Hancock in particular—as corroborating 
the idea that his aspirations for political appointment 
were unfounded and foolish enough to be deemed 
insane; which attempt Guiteau angrily and insult- 
ingly contested. In support of the same idea, Mr: 
Scoville asked for the testimony of President Arthur, 
but did not insist on his personal attendance when 
the prosecution offered to accept his written state- 
‘ment. This was subsequently read, and was to the 
effect that Guiteau had written to him a letter, not 
preserved, pressing his inflated claims, The inter- 
esting question was suggested, but not discussed, 


whether a court can compel the executive head of the 
government to attend before it as an ordinary witness. 
Guiteau demanded unavailingly subpoenas for Grant, 
Conkling, Platt and Jewell, to prove the urgency of 
the crisis, and give their estimate of his services. 
The first decided scientific opinion confirming the 
insanity of the prisoner was obtained on Monday 
last from Dr. Spitzka, a New York expert, who tes- 
tified for the defense, under a severe cross-examina- 
tion, that he believed Guiteau insane and irrespons- 
ible. He expressed the opinion that the insanity was 
so marked that the case should never have come be- 
fore a jury. 


—e 


— 


The defense having rested, the prosecution gave 
testimony from Dr. Macarthur, of New York, that his 
church received Guiteau by letter, and was afterward 
led to inquire into charges of immorality which Gui- 
teau confessed to a committee. Guitean seemed to 
think that he broke the force of this testimony by 
the swaggering declaration, ‘‘ The reason I was not 
virtuous was because I was unhappily married: I 
want to thunder that to the civilized world.” The 
purpose stated by the district-attorney for presenting 
this testimony was: ‘‘ We want to show that what the 
defense.calls insanity is nothing more than devilish 
depravity.”” The applause elicited by this avowal led 
the judge to say something about ordering the court- 
room to be cleared, andthe marshal sternly led forth 
a small boy, apparently to show how the room might 
be cleared if necessity arose. Several witnesses were 
then called to contradict or diminish the evidence of 
hereditary insanity; these gave the prisoner’s father 
and some collateral relatives, whose soundness of 
mind had been impeached by the defense, a high 
character in this respect. A number of persons fol- 
lowed who in past years had acquaintance or dealing 
with Guiteau; these gave unfavorable accounts of his 
general course, describing him as irregular, dishon- 
est and untrustworthy, but denying that he seemed 
insane ; one, indeed, said, ‘‘ He seemed to me a man 
of remarkable keeness of intellect, for he completely 
outwitted me.” The closing salient point on Friday 
was a New York lawyer’s account of hearing Gui- 
teau say, about 1872, that he was bound to be noto- 
rious before he died; if he could not get notoriety for 
good he would get it for evil; he would ‘imitate 
Wilkes Booth, and shoot some of our big men,” 


The only important event of the week in politics 
is the retirement of Secretary Blaine, and the ap- 
pointment of ex-Senator Frelinghuysen as his suc- 
cessor. During his brief term of service Mr, Blaine 
has been called to the discharge of duties inexpressi- 
bly painful to him, and without precedent in our 
history. His candor, wisdom and moderation in the 
trying months of the President’s illness won the 
respect of the whole country, while his recently 
published instructions to the American representa- 
tives in Chili and Peru disclose a statesmanlike 
grasp of the situation, and make his retirement 
matter of genuine regret by many who at first 
doubted his fitness for the position. Mr. Freling- 
huysen has had considerable experience in public 
life, and is aman of blameless character and con- 
servative instincts. His policy will be a cautious 
and safe one. 


The industrious members of Congress are unable 
apparently to overcome the traditional inertia which 
prevents that body from transacting any business 
until after the holidays, thus losing three valuable 
weeks. Nothing of importance has s> far been 
transacted, and the result will be that during the 
last weeks of the session important business will be 
crowded through without due consideration. Three 
hundred and fifty bills were introduced into 
Senate during the first week, and, if this is any indi- 
cation, the winter will be one of unusual activity. 
Very serious and pressing questions await the at- 
tention of Congress, and all matters of minor legis- 
lation should give way to the discussion of such 
questions as the Mormon question, the Indian ques- 
tion, the question of civil service reform, the matter 


of presidential election and presidential succession 


in various contingencies, and the tariff question. 
The country is weary of party attacks and de- 
fenses under the cover of debates on legislative 
measures, and wants to hear some of these great 
questions discussed in a spirit of sincerity and 
candor, 


That the President appreciates the possible deli- 
cacy of our relations with both Chili and Peru is 
evident from the fact that he has sent two commis- 
sioners to Lima and Valparaiso to make a careful 
examination into the condition of affairs and to ad- 
vise the American Ministers as to what steps ought 
to be taken. Mr. Trescott, who has been sent to 
Peru, is an experienced diplomatist, and Mr. Blaine, 
who goes to Chili, is a young man of considerable 
promise, who has inherited much of his father’s 
shrewdness and political sagacity. It is understood 
that the intentions of the President go no further 
than friendly mediation and advice ; that he means 
to do no more than to persuade Chili, if possible, to 
treat Peru with generosity. Secretary Blaine’s cor- 
respondence with the American representatives in 
both countries has been made public, and shows 
that Mr. Hurlburt’s attitude towards Chili was not 
prompted by any instructions from Washington, and 
that he was only expressing his personal opinions 
when he defined what he declared to be the inter- 
national law bearing upon the case. In this pub- 
lished correspondence Secretary Blaine strongly con- 
demns Mr. Hurlburt’s action towards Chili, and 
makes the removal of Mr. Hurlburt, after his 
numerous mistakes, quite imperative. Secretary 
Blaine confined himself entirely to friendly media- 
tion, and made no attempt to prescribe the condi- 
tions of peace which Chili should impose on Peru. 
He recognized clearly the rights of a conqueror, but 
deprecated any territorial changes as a condition of 
peace. He declared, however, that the United States 
are averse to any European mediation or interven- 
tion, and hinted at a more active intervention of this 
Government in such a contingency. 


One of those terrible calamities which occasionally 


plunge large cities into mourning, and arrest the - 


attention of the whole world, occurred last week in 
Vienna. The Ring Theater, one of the leading 
places of amusement in that pleasure-loving city, 
caught fire Thursday evening, just before the per- 
formance of an opera, and in a few moments was 
burned to the ground, At the present writing it is 
supposed that not less than 800 lives were lost. It 


is not certainly known how the fire originated, but 
it is probable that the scenery was ignited by a 


spark, which quickly broke into a blaze, and was in- 
stantly carried by a network of inflammable convass, 
ropes und paper to the roof. The curtain caught 
fire almost immediately, and was blown to and fro 
by the draught, like a sheet of flame swinging between 
the stage and the auditorium, In a moment the 
flames were bursting through the roof, the lights 
were extinguished, and the audience was rushing 
blindly down the narrow staircases or jumping from 
the high windows. The galleries were full, and, as 
in the case of the Brooklyh theater, fell with all 
their occupants into the burning arena. The stairs 
and passage-ways were dark and complicated. The 
iron curtain separating the stage from the audi- 
torium, specially made for such a contingency, was 
not let down, owing either to the rapidity with which 
the flames enveloped the stage or to the fright of 
the persons in charge. Like many other theaters 
on both sides of the Atlantic, the Ring Theater was 
a tinder-box, so constructed as to be easily and 
almost instantly fired, and at the same time so de- 
fective in avenues of escape that death was almost 
inevitable to the great majority of its occupants, 
Until the owners and inspectors of such buildings 
are held responsible, as if for manslaughter, such 
calamities will continue to occur. 


The situation in Ireland is more discouraging. 
Lawlessness is on the increase, and a hostile feeling 
is being developed in England in consequence, The 
no-rent movement is spreading, and even on good es- 
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tates is being more generally adopted. The Govern- 
ment is naturally averse to taking any more steps in 
the way of coercion, and is therefore compelled 
silently to receive the attacks of the Tory press on 
its failure to pacify Ireland. The most discouraging 
feature of the Irish agitation from the beginning 
has been the lawlessness of the Irish themselves, 
and it now looks as if this national vice would 
destroy the best opportunity which has been 
offered in receut times to remedy the undoubted 
wrongs of the country. Thesincere and statesmanlike 
efforts of Mr. Gladstone are met with turbulence 
and contempt, and, as a consequence, even English 
Liberals, many of whom hoped that the time had 
come when justics might be done to Ireland, have 
lost heart aud are becoming ineensed at the bhind- 
ness and folly of the people whom ‘they are trying 
to berefit. The victims of this lawlessness are not 
the English but the Irish themselves. When peace- 
ful Irish farmers, disposed to look at the situation 
calmly, and to secure what they can from the new 
Act, are shot down in their cabins at night by their 
own countrymen, the enemies of self-government for 
Ireland are supplied with the most cogent argu- 
ments possible. The vices of barbarism and the 
privileges of constitutional liberty cannot go hand 
in hand. If Ireland wishes to secure the latter 
by a struggle within constitutional limits she will 
have the sympathy of all thoughtful men ; but the 
course upon which the Irish people have apparently 
entered will alienate every sympathy and rivet the 
bands of oppression afresh. 


Brazil has long been regarded as one of the most 
stable and hopeful governments in South America. 
It is a constitutional monarchy, in which the division 
of governmental functions is clearly marked, and for 
half a century political and civil rights have been 
guaranteed by a written constitution. The practical 
difficulty, however, in securing the best results of 
representative government has been, as in Italy, the 
lack of political interest among the people. If the 
voters had made full nse of their privileges under 
the constitution the equilibrium between the various 
departments of administration would have been well 
preserved, but their neglect to do this has practi- 
eally made the cabinet irresponsible, and converted 
a constitutional monarchy into a mild absolutism. 
The Emperor has really been the governing power, 
and it has been fortunate for Brazil that he has been 
aman of such intelligence and character. The re- 
luctanee of the people at large to go to the polls has 
enabled the ministers heretofore to secure the return 
of their own candidates with very little trouble. 
But Brazil has new taken a very decided step in the 
development of constitutional government. The 
electoral system established by the constitution has 
given place to direct elections by the people. The 
first results of the change are remarkable. The 
opposition in.the Chamber of Deputies, which has 
heretofore been only a nominal one, commands now 
50 votes out of a house of 122 members, and for the 
first time since Don Pedro ascended the throue a 
minister has been defeated, and therefore compelled 
to resign by the popular voice, This fate has be- 
fallen two cabinet ministers of family influence and 
position, and when the National Legislature meets 
the whole cabinet will tender its resignation. This 
is a decided step toward a representative govern- 
ment. 


Politica] affairs in Germany are still in a fog, and 
what the immediate future will be Bismarck him- 
self could not predict. The defeat of his bill for the 
establishment of an economical council makes it 
evident that the Government cannot hope for the 
combined support of the Conservatives and Clericals, 
and recent dispatches indicate a split between the 
ministry and the Conservatives, This council, which 
was to be a further development of Bismarck’s social 
schemes, was to consist of a commission of experts, 
who, in the capacity of advisors of the Reichstag and 
the Government, should examine all questions relat- 
ing to labor, customs and trade. There seems to 
have been a suspicion that the measure was an indi- 
rect blow to parliamentary power, and in spite of 
a strong personal appeal made by Bismarck the 
Clericals united with the Liberal opposition in vot- 
ingitdown. It is a singular fact that this aggres- 
sive statesman, who has heretofore relied entirely 
upon his own will to carry his measures through, 
has lately been pushing the Emperor to the front, 
and making him the originator of the measures pro- 
posed by the Government. This certainly looks 
like a sign of weakness, 


WOT? 

~~ ASPAR BECERRA, in Longfellow’s beautiful 

J poem, had taxed his utmost skill to carve an 
image of the Virgin in precious wood brought from 
au Eastern island, but, work as he might, his ideal 
baffled and escaped him, until a voice came in the 
night bidding him, seize the burning brand of oak 
and shape his thought from that; and straightway 
the image grew into beauty under his touch : 

That is best which lieth nearest; 
Shape from that thy work of art.”’ 

The world is full of Gaspar Becerras, who neglect 
the thing that lies next and are always waiting for 
the rare and precious thing which is to come from 
out of the dim distance. The present opportunity 
is too small and meau, the present work too menial, 
the present duty too insignificant to be done with 
heart and soni; when the great chance comes, and 
the great call is heard, then the man will bestir him- 
self and show his mettle! But how is the great en- 
terprise to be carried through when there has been 
no preliminary training in Jesser undertakings ; how 
is the great leader to be written by the pen that has 
never been taught to turn the terse sentence that 
puts the heart of the matter into a few ringing 
words; how is the poem of the century to be com- 
posed when the poetic’instinct has rejected all minor 
inspirations ? 

Every craft that has power or excellence in its ex- 
ercise lias its apprenticeship, and there is no road to 
mastery except by this way of probation. Goethe 
will try his hand at many things before Faust lies 
finished upon his writing table ; Carlyle will spend 
years in hard study, and fill the pages of encyclope- 
dias with laborious articles on many themes, before 
he astonishes the world with the essay on, Burns ; 
Huxley will serve a long apprenticeship of drudgery 
before he wins the attention of scientists ; Edison 
will make numberless experiments before he sends 
half a dozen messages simultaneously along the 
same slender wire, 

The thousands “in small towns, and with small 
opportunities, who are idly bewailing their exclusion 
from the great world, and flooding the newspapers 
with inquiries as to how they shall better their condi- 
tion, are anxious to reverse the whole order of natare, 
and produce perfect fruit without the preliminary 
stages of growth, They expect their flabby muscles 
to win in the struggle with trained athletes, their 
untrained speech to drown the voices of veteran 
orators, their poor, half-wrought work of the pen to 
eclipse the work that has come to symmetry and 
power by virtue of long years of effort, self-denial 
and patience. There is no royal road to any worthy 
suceess, and the greatest misfortune that can befall 
a young manis to win honors before he has grown 
up to them. Hewho respects his work so highly, 
and does if so reyerently, that he cares little what 
the world thinks of it, is the man about whom the 
world comes at last tothink a great deal. Tosave one’s 
life by losing itis a mystery which underlies all forms 
of activity as truly as it underlies religious experience. 

There is nothing wrong in the discontent with 
meager opportunities which all aspiring natures 
feel, but the true way to make great openings for 
one’s self is by putting all one’s soul into present work, 
Flood the narrow channels of your activity with 
enthusiasm and the spirit of fidelity, and they will in- 
evitably broaden to meet the current of your soul, 
If the precious wood is not at hand take the burnt 
fagot, and carve it with whatever of truth and skill 
are in you. Testit. Why not? 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

VHE President’s message fills nearly eight columns 

of the New York ‘‘Tribune.” There is an op- 
portunity for a future President to make himself im- 
mortal by putting his message into a column anda 
half, and leaving Congress to study the departmental 
reports for details. We endeavor to perform this 
service of condensation for the benefit of our readers, 

Foreign relations are all friendly. 

Vhe United States ought to be the sole guarantor 
of the neutrality of the Panama Canal; therefore, 
the Government has proposed to England a modifi- 
eation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, which 
provided for a joint guarantee. 

A special envoy has been sent to South America 
to promote peace between Chili, Bolivia and Peru. 

The coinage of silver dollars should be stopped, 
the retiracy of National bank currency forbidden, 
except after reasonable notice; no legislation is 
desirable respectifg the 34 per cent. bonds. 

All internal revenue taxes, except on tobacco and 
liquor, should be abolished ; the tariff laws revised, 


but with caution ; perhaps by a special commission, 

A thorough rehabilitation of our Navy is required. 

Indian tribes ought not to be treated as separate 
nationalities ; they should be made subject to local 
laws ; should be given their land in severalty, and 
should have liberal appropriations for Indian schools, 

To render practicable the prosecution and convic- 
tion of bigamists in Utah, the wife to be made com- 
petent to testify against her husband; and persons 
celebrating marriage should be required, under 
heavy penalties, to file certificate of the marriage 
with the Supreme Court of the territory. : 

The proceeds of the sales of publie lands should 
be appropriated to educational purposes, being dis- 
tributed in the different States according to the ratio 
of illiteracy. 

The Mississippi River should be improved by 
national appropriations. 

Civil Service Reform will be promoted by basing 
original appointments upon ascertained fitness, mak- 
ing the tenure of office stable, adopting the system 
of promotion of efficient officers ; competitive exanii- 
nations may be used, but cannot be depended on for 
the purification of the service. The English system 
embraces with competitive examinations a life tenure, 
and exclusion of all men beyond middle life from 
admission to the service and a pension, neither of 
which principles would be American. 

Alaska ought to have a territorial government, the 
library of Congress a roof, and the determination of 
disputed Presidential elections some definite method 
of adjustment. 

Of this message we may say that it is largely his- 
torical, a statement of facts with which the reading 
public are mainly’ familiar. As an expression of 
opinion on the tariff question it is fhon-committal ; 
on the Indian question progressive and humane ; on 


‘the Mormon question aggressive; on the financial 


question conservative, aud on Civil Service Reform 
wisely practical. It has received the general and 
deserved approval of the American people, so far as 
they are represented by the leading newspapers. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WIT7Ill OUR 
MONEY ? 

I have been a reader of your paper several years, and es- 
teem it highly, except your political views seem to me to be 
one sided, and decidedly in the interest of the money power. 

I notice in last week’s Christian Union you suggest that 
Congress this winter should reduce the revenues by reducing | 
the taxes; and one of your reasons is the enormous amount 
of coin accumulated in the Treasury, which you claim to be 
unnecessary because there is no use of paying the Govern-. 
ment indebtedness any faster than it becomes due. The 
policy you advocate confirms the assertions made by the 
National Greenback press and speakers; viz., ‘* That the 
money power did not want the bonds paid; that if the accu- 
mulation of coin and consequent payment of bonds con- 
tinued any length of time, the next step would be the passing 
of laws reducing the revenues to a point that would make it 
impossible to pay them, the determination being to keep the 
bonds in existence forever, using them as a banking basis, 
compelling the people to pay interest on the bonds and also 
on the currency given the banks by the Government.” It 
seems to me itis the duty of the Government to pay off its 
indebtedness as fast as possible. A CONSTANT READER. 

UR national income is in round numbers a hun- 

dred millions a year more than is required to 
pay all the expenses of our government, including 
the interest on our public debt. The question is, 
What shall we do with this surplus income ? 

In considering this question, consider another : 
Where does this surplus money come from? From 
the people; most of it from hard-working people. 
For our taxes are proportioned not to income but to 
expenditures. The figures show that out of every 
ten dollars expended in living in America one dollar 
goes to the government—in local, State or national 
taxes. If your living expenses last year were $1,500 
you paid $150 in taxes; if $5,000 you paid $500 
in taxes. These taxes are ingeniously added to the 
price of goods. We do not grumble at taxes but at 
high prices ; the high prices are in fact taxes. In 
views of these facts, 7 

1. It is clear that the accumulation of coin in the 
Treasury is both useless and dangerous, It is as 
useless as it is for the individual to hoard his money 
in an attic chest ; it is dangerous for the same reason 
that it proved dangerous for that Ohio farmer to 
stow away $17,000 in gold in his house ; it attracts 
the thieves. A full treasury involves a hungry lobby. 
Where the carcass is there the vultures are gathered 
together. The notoriously corrupt and corrupting 
Pension bill would not have passed Congress if Con- 
gress had not had more money than it knew what to 
do with. 

2, This accumulation may be used to pay off our 
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National debt. But of this debt only five hiindred 
and sixty iillions are now payable, Of the rest 
nothing is payable till 1891, some of it not until 
1907, If we employ all our surplus, if we continue 
to pay oue dollar in every tev of our living expenses 
into the United States Treasury, and the thieves get 
no more than they are getting now, we shall have 
paid off all that we now owe in from three to five 
years. Whether it is worth while for us to. pay in 
that ratio, whether {t is worth while for every me- 
chanie whose living expenses are $1,200 a year to 
pay anuually $120, in order to pay off in a hurry 
a debt which the creditor does not want, and on 
which the interest is only three and a half per cent., 
is a fair question, Wedo not think it is worth while. 
We doubt whether there is a prosperous farmer, or 
mechanie, or merchant, who cannot well afford to 
borrow money at three and a half per cent. for 
ttse in his business, with the assurance that his 
creditor cannot distress him for the money even if he 
wants to, 

3. The rest of the bonds we cannot pay off if we 
wish to, till they mature. Atleast the only way of 
paying them off is by buying them in the open 
market at whatever price the holders choose to 
charge. We cannot compel them to take their 
money before it is due; to attempt to buy their 
consent would be a most expensive experiment. 
What farmer would think of paying ten or fifteen 
or twenty per cent. premium to a creditor to induce 
him to take the money on a mortgage ten to twenty 
years before it was due? What would be financial 
folly for the individual cannot be financial wisdom 
for the nation. 

4. There remains one alternative. This is, to re- 
duce taxatiop ; that, is to cease paying one dollar out 
of every ten of our living expenses in order to create 
a fund at Washington to draw together there a 
hungry lobby. We are now paying the Government 
for the privilege of buying our matches, our per- 
fumery, our patent medicines ; we pay for permis- 
sion to deposit money in a bank and for leave .to 
draw it out again. We can cease paying for these 
privileges, and we shall be still accumulating a per- 
fectly surperfluous corruption fund in the United 
States Treasury. The question will then arise, What 
further reduction shall we make? Weare paying the 
Government for every cigar smoked and every bottle 
of whiskey drank. We are paying for every piece 
of glass or china-ware we import, for every linen 
shirt, every piece of woolen cloth, every silk dress. 
Shall we reduce the price of whiskey and tobacco ? 
or shall we reduce the price of linens, woolens, silks 
and table ware? Shall we make cigars and liquor 
cheaper, or wearing apparel and household furniture ? 
To ask that question is to answer it. 


NOTES. 

Without lavishing its resources on a single issue, The Chris- 
tian Union always designs to make its holiday numbers espe- 
cially attractive and entertaining. Our Christmas poem 
is by Susan Coolidge. Dr. Ray Palmer's recollections this 
week connect themselves with the Rey, Edward Dorr Griffin, 
who in his day was known as the prince of preach- 
Palmer retains many in- 
teresting reminiscences. Mr. Joel Benton, who is 
one Of our most delicate and sympathetic interpreters of 


ers, and of whom Dr. 


nature, contributes a seasonable sketch of a country ride; 
and Mrs. Barr brings to a close her admirable story of 
‘** Jean Promoter,” which we think our readers may safely 
regard as one of the strongest and most effective bits of fic- 
tion that has ever been published in The Christian Union. 
In the Home, Eleanor Kirk calls attention to the necessity of 
tact in nursing, and Mrs. Beecher furnishes some excellent 
hints in-the same general line. In the Young Foiks, Miss 
Clara G. Dolliver has an entertaining story appropriate to 
the season, and in the Books and Authors there are some ad- 
ditional reviews of the holiday books, to which, with book 
advertisements, we invite the attention of our readers who 
are in any donbt as to what they ought to select for a holi- 
day gift. Nothing makes a more acceptable present than a 
good book. | 

Prang’s Christmas cards this year area disappointment in 
design. The prize cards really make one feel sad. Is the 
Christmas spirit leaving us, and are we to have in its stead a 
gorgeous,. perhaps very artistic, but very sensuous body? 
Mr. Vedder apparently purposely avoided everything which 
could by any possibility connect his rich but ratier fantas- 
tic design with Christmas, thriftily suiting it to any gala or 
anniversary season. Miss Wheeler has brought together all 
the Christian emblems but thrown them arounda group of 
diaphanously clad creatures, with wings of peacock feathers, 
in so unspiritual a way that all religious thought is turned 
into a wondering amusement. It has the effect of a puzzle, 
and incites one to see how many things can be made out of 
it, Rosina Emmet’s design is good in its simplicity, and for 


a getieral exhortation to a high moral life is a pretty remind- 


er. The smaller cards are gay with fringe and flowers, and 
as specimens of nice chfomo printing and silk adornment 
are as good as those of past years, whieh is saying for the 
factory of Prang & Co. al! that need be said. There are 
three or four designs among the modest and retiring cards 
which display no prize but which are really charming, and 
the calendar is exceedingly pretty. On the whole, we feel 
that the liberality of this hotise, whose name is so tenderly 
associated with the love-greetings of many years, has not 
met with a fair response, and unless some decided improve- 
ment is made in the Christian symbolism of our Christrias 
cards we shall be driven to other markcts. 


In accordance with its promise to publish the names of 
those publishers who use the revised version in Sunday- 
school lesson helps for the coming year, The Christian Union 
gives the following list : 


W. A. Wilde & Co. of Boston (Peloubet’s), Hoyt, Fogg and 
Donham of Portland, D. C, Cook of Chiengo, and E. RR. smith of 
Bible House, N. Y.; will have the revised text in one or more of 
their quarterlies next year. 

I. K. Funk & Co. of New York have issued ** Mark’ from ‘ The 
Teacher's Edition of the Revised Testament,” containing marginal 
references, maps and appendixes, at the usual price of question 
books, to be tised in place of them or supplemented to them. 

The Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, publish both old 
and revised text in Meredith’s Notes for feachers. The Methodist 
Book Room of New York do the same in “The feseon. Com- 
mentary,” Wilde of Boston in Peloubet’s Notes; while Cook of 
Chicago and Scribner of New York also publish commentaries on 
Mark containing the revised text. E. R. Smith, 74 Bible House, 
New York, will use the revised version in his ** Light on the Lesson 
Quarterly” and ** Lesson Helper Qnarterly.” In marked contrast 
tothe timidity and hesitation exhibited by some of the Sunday- 
school lesson publishers, in regard to ‘inaking use of the New Re- 
vision for 1882, the publishers of the ** National Sunday Schoo! 
Teacher,” of Chicago, propose not only to publish fhe text of the 
Revision, but to follow it as itis given in the American version. This 
text will be given in their help for the scholars (the ‘** National 
Quarterly,” and The Scholar's Week!y and will appear side by 
side with the authorized version in the ** National Sunday Schoo! 
Teacher.” 


Mr. Walter, one of the most intelligent of recent English 
travelers to this country, has been making a speech to his 
constituents which has excited a good deal of comment in 
England. He is strongly in favor of the emigration of well- 
to-do Englishmen to our Western States, and instanced a 
great many Englishmen of his acquaintance who had been 
eminently successful in agriculture and stock raising, as 
well as in other ferms of enterprise here. He went so far 
as to express the hope that thousands of English gentlemen 
would find in the New World opportunities which were de- 
nied them in the Old. We are likely, from present indica- 
tions, to have from this time a far better class of emigrants 
than we have received at any time since the famous emigra- 
tion of 1630, and it is likely that the movement of well-to-do 
Englishmen to this country will be so considerable as to 
make the ties between the two nations more and more strong 
as time passes. 


Gen. Judson Kilpatrick, whose death recently occurred at 
Santiago, was a man of considerable versatility of talent and 
great activity of charactér. As a soldier, lecturer, politician 
and diplomatist he has attained considerable reputation dur- 
ing the last twenty years. During the war he was a dashing 
cavalry officer, who rendered distinguished services to that 
branch of our armies. His bravery was unquestioned, and 
his skill was shown more than once in striking at difficult 
situations. As a politician it cannot be said that his fame 
was so high or so worthy. He was a fluent speaker, and his 
services as & campaign orator were much in demand. His- 
tory will probably forget the less stirring incidents of his 
latter life, but will undoubtedly preserve the memory of his 
brilliant services during the war. 


Henry Ward Beecher opened the course of Brooklyn 
lectures before the Revenue Reform Club in Brooklyn, iast 
week, by a vigorous indictment of protection as ‘organized 
immorality.”’ Disavowing any cxpectation of contributing 
any new thought to so old a debate, he put some old thoughts 


_in new forms; as when he indicted protection as a violation 


of liberty which inflicted a fine on every man who was 
guilty of the offense of bringing into this country a coat, a 
picture, a statue, or a watch from abroad. He threw himself 
into this, to him, new issue with all the ardor of his younger 
days; and brought down the house repeatedly with his 
hits. This promises to be avery useful and interesting 
course of lectures. 


Mr. John McKeon, District Atorney elect of this city. 
deserves commendation for the independent spirit which he 
has shown in regard to the nomination of persons to fill the 
offices under his control. He invited the several Democratic 
organizations to send in names of candidates for the four 
assistant istrict attorneyships, but at the same time 
gave notice that he would not consider himself bound by 
such lists if he could not personally approve the persons 
suggested. Mr. McKeon’s position is one of great impor 
tance and great responsibility, and he will deserve and re- 
ceive the commendation of all good citizens if he adheres to 
this course of independence. 


No feature of English stories is more attractive than the 


visits of the uncle or the cousin to the boy at boarding | 


school which always end with a good dinner and a shilling 
left for tarts. One Dr. Lampson, however, has varied this 
attractive tradition in a very singular way. He visited a rela- 


tive of his at the Blenheim House School, Wimbledon, re- 
cently, and administered poison to him for the purpose of 
securing his property. The student died, but the denouement 
has not been as successful as the Doctor probably anticipated, 
and he was compelled to disappear from public view, and 
has only reappeared by the exertions of the police. 
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So little provision is made for the education of girls at the 
South that the matter is beginning to attract attention. The 
Atlanta ‘ Constitdtion” says that the prevailing methods 
have not been changed for fifty years, and that the present 
system of education was devised to give young women of 
competence social accomplishments, Colleges for boys have 
been frequently established and endowed by State govern- 
ments, but nothing of the kind has been done for girls. If 
this-is true, and we believe it is, it is one of the things which 
ought to receive prompt attention. 


Mr. Smalley’s cabled assertion, that the scenes in the 
Guitean trial are considered in England ‘typical rather 


| than exceptional,” recalls an exposition of American court 


procedure given last summer at the Green Dragon Discens- 
sion Forum, Fleet street, London, to the effect that all judges, 
except the members of the Supreme Court at Washington, 
habitually receive money fees from plaintiff and defendant 
alike, after which they decide as they like: a statement that 
eeemed to surprise the Americans present more than the 
English. 


Dr. W. C. Gray, of the Chicago ‘‘Intericr,” who has 
recently celebrated his silver wedding. has the congratula- 
tions of The Christian Union upon that happy event, and its 
heartiest wish that he may live to change the silver into gold, 
and that meanwhile he may continue tomake the interior” 
one of the most outspoken of the religious newspapers. Dr. 
Gray has a courage which some of our Presbyterian conterm- 
poraries conspicuously lack, and he writes with a pen which 
makes ho uncertain mark. 


The latest change in journalism is the consotidation of 
the ‘* Evening Express’ with the *‘Evening Mail,” of this 
city. The Mail” has made a hard struggle for success, 
and its energetic editor, Mr. J. M. Bundy, deserves the cup- 
port and position which he has now attained. He is a most 
industrious and courteous journalist, and although the new 
paper will probably lean toward Republican ideas and meas- 
ures, it will preserve its independence. 


Would it not be a good plan to induce some such genuine 
humorist as Mr. Clemens to go to Congress simply for the 
purpose of supplying that dignified body with a genuine arti- 
cle of humor? The prospect of reading the facetions remarks 
of Mr. 8S. 8. Cox during the coming winter is too depressing 
to be borne with resignation. 


For the first time, it is said, in forty years the President's 
message has no reference to the South as a distinctive section 
of the country. This is good evidence that the painful and 
wearisome Southern question has at length passed entirely 
out of practical politics and become matter of historic inter- 
est only. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

rAny person sending an inqniry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, wil! receive a reply e1.1°rF 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The ahawet 
will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 

What advice can you give in the following case: A husband and 
wife have been married two years and find that they are utterly un- 
suited for each other. They have tried to develop the feelings of 
affection, of love, that should exist between man and wife, but with- 
out success. Both clearly see tnat they caniot live happily to- 
gether. Do you think divorce under such circumstances wrong ? 
Why, when both are willing that there should be separation, should 
they be forced to live unhappily together? They have no children. 
Please answer in The Christian Union, end do not pnt off by saying 
such should ferce themselves to love each other, and that sort of 
thing, and oblige, 

MANITOBA. F. R. S. 

Divorce is one thing, separation isanother. Divorce, inthe 
proper sense of the term, entirely annuls the marriage con- 
tract, and leaves one or both of the parties free to marry 
again, In our judgment, Scripture teaching and broad ex- 
perience unite in the testimony that such divorce shoald be 
illowed only for the one capital erime against the marriage 
relation. The interests of society, as we!] as of the family, 
require that marriage contracts should not be entered into 
hastily and experimentally; that they should not be part- 
nerships to be dissolved at pleasure. Soc'ety is a party to 
every marriage; and marriage is not to be annulled without 
the consent of society. The permanence of the family un- 
derlies the permanence of the Church, of society, of the 
State. The disintegration of the family is anarchy in the 
State, disorder in society and spiritual death in the Church. 
There are very few cases in which, in our judgment, hus- 
band and wife cannot live amicably and peacefully together, 
no matter how great the difference of sentiment or feeiing 
between them may be. If, however, you are both satisfied 
that you cannot live amicably together you may then 
amicably separate ; but this does not give you the right to 
marry again, nor is that right given by most Christian 
States, nor is it recognized by most Christlan teachings, 
And in those communities in which divorce is granted for 
mere incompatibility the results have not been such as to 
cominend the experiment to other communities. 


Dear Sir: Will you please answer in “ Jnquirers’ Column” the 
following as soon as possible, giving the ceneral answer and refer- 
ring to sources forinformation. 1. What are the assumed defects 
in society and government which furnish the excuse for Nihi‘ism, 
ete.? 2. At what does Nibilizm aim? 3, Difference between Social- 
ism, Communism and Nihilem? 4. Of what is the present move- 
ment in these directions a symptom? 

Eprnsunen, O. 

1. In Russia there is no representative assembly and fio 
freedom of discussion or of publication. Thereis therefore no 
method by which publie wrongs can be righted, or even yventi- 
lated and exposed. Thisis the excuse offered for the methods 
of the Nibilists, an excuse wholly insufficient te justify assas- 
sination. 2. The aim of, Nibiliem it 1s almost impossibl: 
to define. Certainly the overturning of the present fabric of 
society in Russia, certainly also the o the 
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chureb, probably the overturning of religion. So far as we 
can judge it is purely destructive, having no more definite 
coustructive aims than did the Revolutionists of the reign of 
terror in France: 3. Socialism, properly speaking, aims at 
the destruction of the family ties; Communism at the des- 
truction of personal rights of property ; Nihilism at the des- 
truction of all phases of modern social organism. But each 
of these words is generic, and is used.often in describing 
movements whose aim is simply a modification of the family 
relationship, or of the rights of property, or of social, polit- 
ical and religious organism. 4. Each of these movements is 
a symptom of real injustice in modern society, and of a 
blind, ignorant, selfish and often utterly unprincipled erup- 
tion against them. This is as adequate an answer as it is 
possible for us to make within the limits of a single para- 
yraph. The best little book on the subjectis Dr. Hitchecck’s 
Monograph on Socialism: Proudhon’s volume on Property 
vives one phase of Communism ; Nordhoff's History of Social- 
ism is the best history of American Socialistie experiments. 
But mainly you must look through the magazines and re- 
views of the past ten years for information. 

“ The first man, Adam, became a living soul, The last Adam be- 
came a life-giving spirit.” 1 Cor., xv., 45,46. If in consequence 
of the first Adam’s transgression I inherit a corrupt dying body, do 
I because of the atonement made by Christ or the second Adam re- 
ceive the life-giving principle? Am I made alive independent of 
myself? Can I cultivate the life principle? 7 &. 

The rhetoric of Paul cannot be treated properly as though 
it were the language of an acute metaphysiclan. The distinc- 
tion which Paul makes between Adam and Christ is that be- 
tween one on whom God has conferred life and one through 
whom he confers life upon others. According to the teach- 
ing of the New Testament the believer receives through 
Christ an inheritance in Christ, or, as Peter phrases it, be- 
comes a partaker of the divine nature. This inheritance, 
this life principle thus obtained through the communication 
of God to the soul, can be cultivated and developed. Its de- 
velopment is growth in grace. 


Please direct me throngh your paper to some work which will 
enable me to obtain a clear conception of the leading tenets of the 
Congregational! Church, and oblige, 

Respectfully yours, RoGAanNns. 

In strictness of speech there is bo Congregational Church, 
only a great number of Congregational churches, whose 
ereeds differ materially in many points, and whose church 
methods and even forms of worship also differ. You wi!l 
find a general statement of the characteristics of the Congre- 
gational churches in Abbott's *‘ Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge,” and a full account of their ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal position in Dexter's ‘‘ Congregationalism ;”’ or by 
writing to the Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, 
Mass., you can undoubtedly obtain a brief statement which 
will give all you need toknow. lu determining however, 
what church you wish to unite with, you must necessarily be 
governed by the spirit, character and views of the local 
church, especially in joining the Congregationalists, for in 
that denomination the local churches differ not a little from 
one another. 


What works can you mention that will aid me in studying the evi- 
dences of God in history ? E. M. D. 

For ancient history, and to the fall of the Roman Empire, 
Philip Smith’s ‘* Hlistory cf the World,” 3 vols. (N. Y.. D. 
Appleton & Co.); Neander’s *' History of the Christian 
Church,” 5 vols. (N. Y., Hurd & Houghton); Ublhorn’s 
Conflict of Christianity and Heathenism.” revised edition 
(Seribners, N. Y.); Fliat, ‘‘ The Puailosophy of History” 
(Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh); Bunsen, **God in His- 
tory,” 3 vols. (Lopgmans, London); Essays in Prof. Il. b. 
Smith's collected essays (Armstrong, N. Y.); Gillette, *‘ God 
in Human Thought,” 2 vols. (N. Y.); Augustine, ‘ City of 
God,” 2 vols. (Clark, Edinburgh); Edwards, llistory of 
Redemption” (Carter, N. Y.) 


Will you state in Answers to inquiring Friends the occasion of the 
first Thanksgiving in this country and how many years after the 
Pilgrims landed. 2. As to the unappropriated $2,090,009 in the Post- 
oflice Treasury, could it be used to endow the * Teachers’ Kest”’ 


’ mentioned not long since, and make a home for homeless and aged 


teachers? This suggestion is from one long interested in that sub- 
ject. CONSTANT READER. 

1. Thanksgiving Day had its origin at Plymouth, Mass., in 
1623. Gov. Bradford, after the gathering of the harvests 
that year, sent out men toget game, who brought it home in 
abundance. A feast was made and to it were invited Massa- 
soitand ninety of his Indians. The colonists with overfiow- 
ing and grateful hearts thanked God forthe good things of 
this world, and there kept the first Thanksgiving. The Na- 
tional observance commenced under the administration of 
President Lincoln, who was the first President to recognize 
TLankegiving as a National day and recommend its obser- 
vance by a Presidential proclamation. 2. The two millions 
unappropriated in the Post-office Treasury could hardly be 
legitimately given by Congress to any private charity. It 
must, almost necessarily, goto some form of government ex- 
pense. 


Will you please inform me through the columns of the Union 
where I can find an explanation or demonstration of the modern 
theory of the rigidity of the whole earth, and the consequent new 
theory of the cause of volcanoes. E. 8. F. 

AMHERST, Mase, 

The demonstration of the theory of the earth’s rigidity 
will be found in Thomson and Tait’s *‘ Natural Philosophy,” 
first edition. The subject is still further developed in Sir 
William Thomson’s address before the British Association 
for the advancement of Science in 1876. Robert Mallet’s 
dynamic theory of volcanic action, based on the hypothesis 
of the earth’s rigidity, is given in his memoir on that subject 

« 4D) osophical Transactions (London) for 1873. 


I desire to study exhaustively the following question: Has the 
policy of our Government toward the Freedmen been a wise one ? 
What authorities on both sides of the question would I do well to 
consult? Especially, where can I obtain a concise, clear and con- 
nected history of our reconstruction period, with a pr tation 
of the actual effects of the Government’s reconstructton policy 
upon the late slave States, and the country at large, as viewed from 
the standpoint of those opposing that policy ? 

‘*The History of the Anti-Slavery Contest and Reconstruc- 
tion Measures,"’ by the late Senator Henry Wilson, of Mass. 
with Judge Tourgee’s books, and Dr. H aygood’s ‘ Brothe 
in Black,’ would come nearer giving the information needed 
than anything else that we know of. All thege, however. 
except the last, would mainly favor the reconstruction 
policy. We do not know where you will find any clear ac- 
count of the objections to the reconstruction policy, except 
in congressional speeches on the Democratic side. Probably 
those of Senators Bayard and Hill would contain most fully 
what you want. 


Do you think that the present subjects of instruction in our Sun. 
day schools are best adapted to teaching the children the funda- 
mental truths of religion? AN OLD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 

New YorK, Nov, 6, 1551. 

We have heretofore indicated our judgment thata dif- 
ferent order than merely chronological would be better 
adapted for systematic instruction in Bible truth, but we can 
conceive no better course of lessons than that which is pro- 
posed in the International series for 1882; viz., the Gospel of 
Mark, especially if the teacher makes it the basis of instruc- 
tion on the Life of Christ, introducing additional information 
from the other Gospels. 


Please inform me when and at what price I can get the lectures, 


sermons, etc., of Rev. H. W. Beecher. By so doing, you will much | 


oblige, ° D. H. H. 
Send $3.00 to the oflice of The Christian Union, which 
publishes Mr. Beecher’s sermon or lecture-room talk every 
week. If, however, you want in bound volumes those that 
have heretofoye been printed, send to Harper & Brothers for 
price of their special edition of Mr. Beccher’s sermons in 
two volumes, or to Fords, Howard & Hulbert, who pub- 
lished formerly Plymouth Pulpit, and who had, and perhaps 
still have, sets of the Plymouth Pulpit in bound volumes. 


You would do a great favor to several friends aud myself, and 1 be 
lieve to many others, if you would tell us through “ Inquiring 
Friends” where and for what price we can get photographic appara- 
tus, such as is described in the article by Mr. Adams in last week’s 


paper. W. F. 
Full information on amateur photography can be obtained 


of the Scovill Manufacturing Co., whose advertisement ap- 
pears in another column. 


SUBSCRIBER.—1. The best book on the significance of Old 
Testament types is Fairbairn’s Typology. 

2. The sixpenvy edition of Mrs. Brassey's Voyage in the 
Yacht * Sunbeam " is an English publication, not re-published 
in this country. Brentano, 5 Union Square, N. Y., however, 
is about importing the book. It will be here by January, 1882. 
Price 25 cents. 


I. K. B. The probable reason why Mr. Beecher does not 
quote poetry in his sermons is that he almost entircly lacks 
verbalmemory, and preaching, as he usually does, either 
from brief notes or with none at all, he could not quote even 
a familiar stanza without taking the book into the pulpit 
with him and reading from the printed page. 


Ss. A. D.—The mere fact that great and good men like 
Wushington and Garfield have belonged to the order of 
Masons is an indication but nota demonstration of the value 
of that order. The fact carries its own weight, and the press 
has been si'ent probably because there was no occasion for 
coment. 


W. J. C.—A correspondent adds to the list of books sug- 
gested for the study of Ruth, ‘‘ The Rich Kinsman; the His- 
tory of Ruth the Moabitess.” By Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. It 
can be procured at No. 2 Bible House, Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Mrs. I. A. Dean.—In Balfe’s opera of the ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl.” in the second act, you will find the words, ‘‘I dreamt 
I dwelt in marble halls.” The libretto of this opera was 
written by A. Bunn. 


D. H. 8.—There are no lesson series authorized by the 
Congregational Church. The Congregational Publishing 
Society of Bcston publish a series of lesson leaves for Sun- 
day-schools. 


D. H. 8., Brooklyn.—There is a very good ‘‘ Young Folk’s 
History,” by T. W. Higginson. Lee and Shepard, #1.75. 
A. C. Armstrong and Son, publish a Primer, 50 cts, which is 
very good. 

Hvssanp.—You are mistaken in regard to the authorship 
of the article in The Christian Union of November 16th, to 
which you refer. It was written by a married lady. 


Miss L. M. D.—Jacob Abbott's ‘‘ Gentle Measures in Train- 
ing the Young” is published by Harper & Brothers, Frank- 
lin Square, New York. Price $1.75. 


Old Subscriber.—Mr. Beecher’s Sermons are published by 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. Price 2 
vols., $5.00. 


Rey. ©. L. R.—Mr. Chas. H. Covell, 1150 Broa:lway, New 
York, is the manufacturer of the Duplex Burner. 


L. W. B. should send her personal address. We cannot 
learn of any such physician by the name of R. 


W. K.—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s address is, Manda- 
in,Duyal Co, Florida, 


A MIDNIGHT CAROL. 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 


AS it angels that I heard? 
Through the darkness gold and gray, 

Singing soft and far away, 
Singing nearer and more near, 
Tender, sweet and heavenly clear, 
In the silence of the night, 
As a white-winged chorus might, 
Till my heart within was stirred— 
Was it angels that I heard ? 


Was it angels that I heard ? 
Even so they sang and spoke 
To the ’mazed shepherd folk 

On the bare moor ’mid the snow 
In India long ago: 

Songs of peace, of love to men. . 
Of the Babe of Bethlehem, 
Sweeter song than song of bird; 
Was it angels that I heard ? 


Was it angels that I heard ? 
They, His messengers all fair, 
Chant his praises everywhere, 
Sweetly chant and never tire : 
Whoeo joins the lovely choir, 
Echoing back their song again, 
Doeth angel work for men ; 

So I hold (she still averred) 

It was angels that I heard! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GREAT 


PREACHERS. 
11.—DR. EDWARD DORR GRIFFIN. 
By tng Rev. Ray Parmer, D. D. 


A TRULY great preacher—great as measured by 

the impression he is capable of producing when 
he speaks—is a comparatively rare phenomenon. 
Preachers eminent in some one quality or kind of 
power are by no means rare; but it is only now and 
then that one is found who can reach the highest range 
and the most varied forms of sacred eloquence, and is 
equal to the greatest occasions. 

The name of Dr. Griffin stands at least conspicuous 
among the preachers of the highest class who half a 
century ago filled the most influential pulpits of New 
England and the adjoining States. It is something 
memorable in the experience of « young man to have 
enjoyed the opportunity of hearing such a preacher at 
his best. It was my good fortune to hear him several 
times, and on two or three special occasions which 
called forth his utmost power. _What I desire to do in 
this paper is to give the reader some fairly just con- 
ception of the man himself, of his style of address and 
the more striking characteristics of his pulpit elo- 
quence. His biography and life-work can be found 
elsewhere. 

Dr. Griffin was President of Williams College 
from 1821 to 1836. In the carlier years of his connec- 
tion with the college, especially, he used from time to 
time to visit the scenes of his former labors in Boston 
and its neighborhood. His old flock at Park Street 
were always eager to hear him on these occasions, and 
he was glad to granfy them. His name was still a 
household word among those to whom he had delivered 
his most famous discourses, and I had often heard 
him spoken of with such enthusiasm that I longed for 
the next visit. At length it was announced that Dr. 
Griffin would preach the next Sabbath. This was, I 
think, in 1822—possibly a year later. When I entered 
the church on that Sabbath morning, and glanced to- 
ward the high and massive pulpit, the first thing that 
struck me was a pile of as many as four or five pretty 
thick cushions placed above each other on the front 
part of it, by which the Bible, lying on the top, was 
raised nearly or quite two feet above its ordinary posi- 
tion. A few moments later the doctor came slowly up 
the aisle, and ascended with easy dignity the long and 
winding pulpit stairs. As he stood erect for a moment 
after entering the door, the mystery of the cushions 
was solved at once. I saw a man some six feet and 
four inches in stature, of full habit, but not ungrace- 
fully corpulent, and as well-proportioned in every part, 
apparently possessing great physical strength. His 
head was large, and his hair—rather prematurely—al- 
most snow-white. He was dressed with noticeable 
taste, wearing the nicely plaited ruffled shirt still some- 
what commonly worn in those days, but without gown, 
which he rarely used. In short, his appearance was 
at once pleasing and impressive. He looked a giant, 
but on the whole a graceful one, whose personal pres- 
ence prepared you to expect from him services of more 


| than ordinary interest. The audience densely filled 
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the spacious edifice, not yet-despoiled, as it has since 
been, of its originally grand proportions, and the place 
seemed exactly suited to the preacher, and the preacher 
to the place. 

The service was commenced in a quiet and reveren- 
tial way, but was characterized, however, from the 
beginning, by a certain depth of tone expressive of 
genuine feeling. This revelation of feeling, as Dr. 
Griffin advanced from one exercise to another, seemed 
steadily to increase, till a point was reached at which 
his thoughts appeared entirely to possess and master 
him and bis emotions to flow out with his sentences, 
as if thought and emotion were born together and to- 
gether overflowed into the minds and hearts of his 
hearers. 
forming a part before him. It rather seemed to all as 
though, by some strong sympathetic power, he was 
drawing their very souls into vital contact with his 
cewn, and for the time completely subjecting them to 
his control. From first to last the whole assembly 
hung upon the preacher’s lips; and at the close it was 
manifest that they had been not only intensely inter- 
ested, but very profoundly moved. 

One of the first strong impressions received on hear- 
ing Dr. Griffin was that of the depth and earnestness 
of his religious convictions and experience. He was 
a Calvinist of the caste school in his theology, and he 
came into active life at a time when the noise of theo- 
logical conflict was filling all the air. He bore his 
part in the high contentions of the day as one might 
have been expected to do who was very decided in his 
opinions, and who sincerely believed himself to be, in 
what he said and wrote, maintaining the essential 
truth of God. But deeper than any feeling of theo- 
logical partisanship, or zeal for any special forms of 
doctrinal statement, was his manifestly profound be- 
lief in the great facts of Christianity relating to human 
sinfulness, the love of God toward a fallen world, the 
incarnation and atoning sacrifice of the Son of God, 
and the mission of the divine spirit to renew and 
sanctify. On these and the closely related topics he 
most of all delighted to preach, and preached with 
his highest unction and power, because on them his 
own soul rested and from them drew its conscious 
spiritual life and its richest religious experience. He 
well illustrated the words of Faust, as given in a 
passage translated by Mr. Alexander H. Everett: 


*Tis the live fountain in the speaker's heart 
Sends forth the streams that melt the ravished hearer.” 


At each successive time of hearing him I felt more 
deeply than before the impression of the strength of 
faith and heartiness of affection with which he himself 
received, appropriated and was possessed by the 
the Gospel which he preached. It was the ‘“‘live 
fountain ” copiously overflowing. 

But Dr. Griffin not only made his hearers feel that he 
spoke because ine had something to say which he felt 
to be of infinite importance, and so was mightily intent 
on saying; he made them also feel that he could say 
what he wished to say in a manner which, for effect- 

‘iveness, few pulpit orators have ever been able to sur- 

pass. His power as a preacher to move his audiences 
was in the first place very largely a result of the depth 
and tenderness of his own emotional nature. Many 
preachers whose discourses are for substance excellent 
are constitutionally cold, or at least incapable of 
throwing out warm and glowing what they actually 
feel, and so they only reach the intellect; but he was 
capable of kindling readily into the most ardent emo- 
tion. He had no need to affect it. It came unbidden 
when the proper occasion came, and revealed itself in 
the most natural and effective manner. So much was 
in the man. Then, beyond this, he had done what 
unfortunately too few who enter the ministry take 
the pains todo. He had persistently and wisely cul- 
tivated the quality and compass of his voice, and the 
art of giving full and appropriate expression to every 
shade of feeling, so that his utterances should faith- 
fully represent to the hearer’s heart what passed within 
his own. His modulations ran through the whole 
diapason, and his whisper and his grandest ringing 
tone were equally well heard. 

Of course his reading of hymns was such as is very 
rarely heard. I noticed on first hearing him, and in 
each succeeding instance, that those he used had evi- 
dently been selected with special care to have them 
adapted to their place in the unity of the service, and, 
so far as possible, of marked excellence in themselves. 
Then he brought out their full power; not by any con- 
scious artistic effort at the time, but by the apparently 
natural and easy rendering of the precise meaning and 
force of the composition. ‘Let any one turn, in the 
old edition of Watts, then in common use, to the 
13th hymn of the 2d book. Itis sublimely conceived 
and full of rhythmic force throughout, describing the 
creation and government of the material universe. 
The last two stanzas are as follows: 


** Thus shall this moving engine last 
Till all his saints are gathered in ; 


Nobody could have felt as if one were per- 


Then for the trumpet’s dreadful blast, 
To shake it all to dust again! 


Yet when the sound shall tear the skies, 
And lightnings burn the globe below, 

Saints, you may lift your joyful eyes ; 
There's a new heaven and earth for you.” 

Imagine this hymn read with genuine feeling by a 
man whose personality was so impressive ; read with 
marvelous felicity of accent and emphasis, and equal 
richness and majesty of tone, and it will easily be con- 
ceived that the impression must have been extraordi- 
nary. As one listened to the last two lines of the 
former of the above quoted stanzas, he seemed almost 
to feel the mighty fabric of creation, like an old edi- 
fice utterly decayed, and shaken by an earthquake, 
falling about him in the dust of rottenness. The last 
two lines of the other stanza were read with equal 
effect, and one felt the thrill of a sympathetic joy as 
he saw the ‘‘new heaven and earth” rising out of the 
ruins of the old before his eyes. 

Dr. Griffin especially delighted to preach on the per- 
son, sufferings and glory of Christ. Themes of this 
sort enlisted his highest powers. There were certain 
hymns adapted to these themes which I heard him 
read more than once, and the hearing of them so 
affected me that they have always remained associated 
with hima in my memory, and to see or hear them is to 
think of him. One of these was the 63d hymn of the 
1st book—beginning : 

‘* What equal honors shall we bring 
To Thee, O Lord our God, the Lamb.” 


The whole piece is full of vigor, and expressive of 
the most elevated and adoring love; and the fervor 
of the reader rose from stanza to stanza till on coming 
to the fifth he reached the climax: 


** Honor immortal must be paid, 
Instead of scandal and of scorn; 
While glory shines around his head, 
And a bright crown without a thorn!” 


This, especially the last line, was pronounced with 
inimitable pathos. In listening to the words, it was 
not the hymn itself, nor the reader, but the glory of 
the Saviour that seemed, for the moment, to flood 
and almost overpower the soul. If hymns must be 
poorly read, it may be no great cause of regret that 
the reading of them in these days has come to be 
frequently omitted. But it is surely a very great loss 
to any congregation to lose the reading of a good hymn 
as it would have fallen from the lips of Dr. Griffin. 

The sermon, both when I first heard him and on 


subsequent occasions, was evidently constructed with 


a certain degree of reference to his usual habit of de- 
livery. The expository or argumentative part was, 
beyond what is common in the discourses of most 
preachers, condensed and relatively short. It seldom, 
probably, occupied more than half his manuscript, and 
often notso much. This part he commonly read with- 
out close confinement to his notes, but with compara- 
tively little gesture or effort to give great force to par- 
ticular passages. His voice, when he spoke in this less 
rhetorical style, was less melodious, even at times a 
little harsh. It was when he came to the practical use 
or application of the truth he had unfolded) that the 
tide of his oratorical power began sensibly to rise, and 
soon it came in like a flood. This latter half of his dis- 
course was mainly committed to memory, and when he 
entered on it he stood more erect, held his audience 
more completely with his eye, and spoke more in the 
tones of nature and of feeling. His own emotions 
kindled as he advanced. Now his sentences became 
more telling ; his language more graphic and pictorial, 
his voice more tender and pathetic, or more heart-stir- 
ring and impassioned, asthe case might be. Even in 
his most effective passages he never became rapid, like 
Chalmers, Robert Hall, or Lyman Beecher. There are 
few speakers to whom, without some sense of exag- 
geration, one could apply the epithet, ‘‘ magnificent ”; 
but to Dr. Griffin, in his noblest passages, taking in the 
dignity of his person, the force and grandeur of his 
action, and his surpassing qualities of voice, one could 
deliberately apply it, and feel that the application was 
simply just. 

I have, thus far, revived my impressions of Dr. 
Griffin as a preacher, as I saw and heard him in ordi- 
nary pulpit discourses. In the spring of 1825 I heard 
him in Boston on two special occasions which undoubt- 
edly furnished examples of his highest eloquence. The 
first was a speech delivered in the Old South Church— 
not from the pulpit, but from the floor of the house—- 
before the American Education Society at its anni- 
versary meeting. This address was in his most effec- 
tive manner, and produced a great impression. ‘There 
were passages in it which, as spoken, were worthy of 
Lord Chatham, It was printed, and I have the copy 
before me, but must not speak of it more particularly. 
During the same anniversary week I heard him deliver 
before the Pastoral Association of Massachusetts his 
very elaborate discourse on ‘‘ The Art of Preaching.” 
The larger portion of this discourse was essentially di- 


dactic, but, towards the close, it moved the vast audi- 
ence that crowded the Park Street Church, and con- 


sisted in large part of the Congregational clergy of the » 


State, to a degree witnessed rarely in a lifetime. I 


must quote a few sentences from the concluding para-— 


graph, from which some conception may be formed of 
the character of his most impassioned and effective 
passages. 

What a scene,” he exclaimed with intense emotion, 
‘*will then open between a pastor and his flock ; when 
all his official conduct toward them shall be scrutinized, 
and all their treatment of him and his gospel shall be 
laid open ; when it shall appear that an omniscient cye 
followed him into his study every time he sat down to 
write a sermon, and traced evéry line upon his paper 


and every motion of his heart, and followed him into . 


the pulpit, and watched every kindling desire, every 
drowsy feeling, every wandering thought, every reach 
afterfame! Ah! my dear brethren, when you hearon 
the right hand the songs of bursting praise that you 
ever had existence, and on the left behold a company 
of wretched spirits sending forth the loud lament that 


you had not warned them with a stronger voice, will 


you not regret that all your sermons were not more 
impassioned and all your prayers more agonizing ? 
But what is that I see? A horrid shape, more deeply 
scarred with thunder than the rest, around which a 
thousand dreadful beings, with furious eyes and threat- 
ening gestures, are venting their raging curses, It is 
an unfaithful pastor who went down to hell with most 
of his congregation; and these around him are the 
wretched beings whom he decoyed to death. My soul 
turns away and cries, Give me poverty, give me the 
curses of a wicked world, give me the martyr’s stake; 
but, O my God! save me from unfaithfulness to thee 
and the souls of men.” 

Uttered as these last words were, very deliberately, 
in tones of intensest feeling, and with a volume of 
voice which, swelling on each successive clause, filled 
out its utmost power and compass in the progress of 
the sentence, the effect on the audience cannot be de- 
scribed. A man familiar with dramatic action was 
said to have exclaimed as he.came out: ‘Talk of dra- 
matic effect! I have never heard anything of the kind 
which equaled that.” 

Dr. Griffin’s sermons were written to be spoken. 
But few of them as printed, and read in the closet 
without his delivery, and judged merely as intellectual 
productions, would be placed in the very first rank of 
pulpit discourses ; but as spoken by himself, it has 
been generally admitted that they justly entitle him to 
a high position on the list of Christian preachers, and 
of the great and good men of the last generation, 


SEAN PROMOTER. 
By Mrs. Amevia E. Barr. 
CHAPTER IiL 


** Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends! 
Had she not always treasures, always friends? 
- . three treasures, love and light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infants’ breath; 
And three firm friends, more sure than day or night— 
Herself, her Maker, and the angel Death.” 
COLERIDGE. 
OME is a full cup of itself. For three years Jean 
was not unhappy. Jamie was no worse mental- 


ly, but a rapid physical growth had left him frail and 


nervous, and she took him to Edinburgh for better ad- 


vice. The physician gave her no hope for his mental 
condition, and he pointed out to her with grave earnest- 
ness his narrow chest and flushed cheeks. Somehow she 
took home with her an anxious heart that proved to bea 
premonition. Within a week the boy was seized with 
scarlet fever, and from the first it defied all. remedies. 
At midnight on the fifth day achange came—the cloud 
passed away from Jamie’s face, his eyes, clear and 
soulful, looked at Jean steadily for a minute, then with 
a low, glad cry of ‘‘Father!” he stretched out his 
wasted arms, and all was over. . 

What was Jean to do with her life now? Fora year 
or more it was feared that she would give herself up to 
simple money-making. Matthew had been a ‘‘ close” 
man; Jean’s nature leaned the same way. It was 
known that she had bought four meadows adjoining 
her own, and that she had made Lord Loudon an offer 
for the very land which Robert Grahame had once 
rented. These things irritated Robert continually. 


H{e had slipped lower and lower with every month 


since his marriage, and he was now very dependent 
on his wife’s skill in dressmaking. The poor wife 
worked hard with small thanks. When Robert was 
drunk he openly regretted his folly. And Robert was 
often drunk; he never hada penny but he had two- 
pence worth of thirst with it. Over his whiskey glass 
he cursed his ill luck. ‘‘Some one,” he said, ‘had 
always stood between him and his good fortune.” 
Jean heard how things were going with him, and 
held her peace, even from good. She neither blamed 
nor pitied him ; she told herself that under no circum- 
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stances would she meddle in his life by either deed or 
word again. How little do we know the future! Five 
years after Robert's marriage there was one of those 
epidemics of fever which fifty years ago frequently 
visited Scotch villages ; preventable fevers we call 
them now, but then they were absolutely laid to the 
charge of a merciful God. 

Jean’s scrupulously clean house on its breezy 
height escaped, as it always had done, and Jean was 
in this season of sorrow the mainstay of the village. 
When the fever was supposed to have run its course, 
there were five orphan boys and girls at Promoter 
farm. They had all been sick too, and Jean had 
taken them there for pure air and good food. Then 
there wasa fresh outbreak ina valley settlement half 
a mile from the village, and Robert Grahame and his 
wife were among the victims. Jean’s head shepherd 
told her, and then, without a word, took the pot of tar 
he had come for, and went his way. 

Jean thought over and over what he had said: 
‘They are baith clean beside themsel’s, and neither 
bite nor sup in the house.” Herduty was clear to her, 
though it was a very painful one. She went at once 
for the doctor, and for the old woman who had helped 
herin previous cases; and she took in her dog-cart 
whatever experience had taught her was needful. She 
did not remain herself ; she thought it might be pain- 
fulto Robert and Marion to see her when they be- 
came conscious. But one morning when they were 
nearly well she went purposely to see them; and 
purposely also she avoided any display of the prosper- 
ity that had so steadily followed her. She wore only 
the wiusey dress and plaid of the ordinary Fell women. 

Robert was cowering over a few burning peats, 
and Marion’s arms were across the bare table 
and her pale face buried in them. ‘ Jean,” said 
Robert, coloring painfully and stumbling to his 
feet. 

‘*Gude morning to you, Robert and Marion. Iam 
come like asa sister might come to see you, and to 
help you—if you'll e’en let me”—and_ she drew a stoo! 
to Marion’s side, and laid her hand upon the woman’s 
knee. 

‘‘ Robert, you hae worn out your chance here, my 
lad, but Marion and you will do weel enough yet. I 
hae £200, and you'll only tak it and mak me happy— 
and there’s places you may win back all and mair 
than all you hae lost. Will you go?” 

‘*Say yes, Robert, oh, say yes,” cried Marion. 

And so it was that Jean, in spite of herresolve, came 
again into Robert’s life. She took Marion to the farm 
while Robert went to Liverpool’ and made the needful 
investigations, and when he had decided on On- 
tario she filled Marion’s box from her own abun- 
dant stores of home-spun linen and winsey, and sent 
them away to their new life full-handed, happy and 
hopeful. 

Then she began to consider what must be done with 
the orphans she had sheltered. She was a_ wise 
woman, and not devoid of the prejudices of caste and 
family. They were all cotters’ children, born to hard 
work, and boasting none of the honorable pedigree 
and traditions which made her so proud of her own 
name. People seemed to take it for granted that she 
had adopted them, but Jean was not the woman to 
suddenly assume such a charge, and, while she ponder- 
ed, another letter came from Jessie. 

It was a loving, sweet, child-like letter. She was 
so happy. God had given her twin sons, and she had 
called them James and Matthew after her grandfather 
and her father ; ‘* and oh, Jean,” she wrote, ‘*‘ | want sair 
to kiss you, and to see you kiss the bairns, and though 
I ken weel you forgie me, I want you to just say so, 
dear lass ; so send me a word to the care o’ John Clap- 
ham, Bell’s Inn, London.” 

And Jean kissed the letter, and knelt down and 
thanked God. Jessie had hitherto refrained from giv- 
ing any clue to her residence. She had left her with- 
out any chance to either answer or neglect her letters. 
But now she had risked neglect, perhaps anger, in her 
desire to hear from home, and Jean hastened to tell 
her all that had happened, and to assure her of her 
love. She was a slow penwoman, but oh! how easy 
it seemed to write the words of tenderlove and full 
forgiveness. 

And the two iads! How Jean’s heart went out to 
them! ‘‘Her ain nephews. Her Jessie’s bairns! 
Called for her honored grandfather and father, and 
holding a memory, too, 0’ her wee Jamie! The Pro- 
moter farm and the auld home would come to its ain 
after all!” There was not asprig of heather on the 
hills that was not dearer to her after she knew of her 
twin nephews, James and Matthew 

And a full heart is a kind heart. The orphans 
within her gatess should be cared for. They should 
be well fed, and warmly clothed, and taught how to 
read their Bibles, and write their own letters, and 
count their own money. And no one should darken 
their youth with cross words or unjust reproof. That 
was the course she marked out for herself, and though 


not a very ambitious one it succeeded better than 
many much more ambitious have done. 

As the girls grew up they learnt under Jean’s own 
eyes the mysteries of the household and the dairy, 
the spinning-wheel and the loom. As the boys grew, 
they went out to the hills with the shepherds, or were 
apprenticed to atrade. For during the course of the 
following ten years Jean’s protégés received constant 
additions; some temporary, and others whose future 
she became entirely responsible for. So that, although 
she was a woman who had no children, there have 
been few women whom so many children loved. 

In the meantime she was a busy and a happy 
woman. Jessie now wrote to her once, perhaps twice 
a year, but, perhaps wisely, she refused to come 
home. ‘*We hae drifted sae far apart, Jean,” she 
argued, ‘‘there is nothing in common between us but 
our love. My ways, sae innocent in my ain sight, 
would be just a pain and a grief to you. My 
people are not your people, but, oh, Jean, lass! we 
hae the’ same good God, and when we mect in his 
house we will be always baith kin and kind.” 

So time went by. Seventeen years had passed since 
that dreadful night Matthew Promoter and his little 
son had fallen over Johnston’s Scaur, and it was 
Jean’s forty-fourth birthday. She was still a hand- 
some woman, a little graver-looking and a little stout- 
er, but still fair and strong. and good to look at. Her 
dress was, however, much handsomer, she wore 
now, as became a lady of her wealth and landed 
property, a rich dark silk, a fine India mull necker- 
chief, and a barb of costly lace across her still abun- 
dant hair. 

The house-place also showed signs of far greater 
wealth. There were some-large, soft, deeply cush- 
ioned chairs covered with bright chintzes, and a great 
sideboard of carved oak furnished with modern china 
and valuable silver. The spinning-wheel had gone out 
of use, and Jean was making up her dairy account. 
All was very still, for snow was falling slowly, and 
there was no one around the farm-yard. 

Some one tapped at the door with a stick, and Jean 
rose and opened it. A strange gentieman, dressed in 
the extreme of fashion, and two handsome, laughing 
boys stood there. Thg gentleman made her an clab- 
orate bow, but before he could speak the boys cried 
out, ‘Aunt Jean! Aunt Jean!” and flung their arms 
around her. 

Then what a hubbub there was in Jean’s quiet 
home! The gentleman could only stay half an hour, 
for he had an ‘‘engagement” that night at Carlisle, 
and for Jean’s sake he very kindly avoided specifying 
its nature. But he had brought her Jessie’s boys, and 
he put into her hand poor Jessie’s last letter. It was 
like a child’s good-by. ‘‘Jean, darling,” she said, 
‘‘my husband died six months ago. He was all of 
life to me, and I am glad to follow him. A friend 
will bring you the boys; and they are your boys now. 
They must kiss you for me. TI’ll ne’er vex you any 
mair, dear, and I’m no feared to die; and I'll no be 
feared to meet my father and mother in heaven, Jean, 
for what isna understood between us here God will 
mak plain and right there. So good-bye, Jean! 
Good-by !” 

What handsome, gay, happy little fellows they were! 
What a joy it was to carry them to Phemie, and to 
see the old woman stand up and bless them! And 
what a change they made in the old farm house! 


Now Jean’s itife was so full of duties that she looked | 


and stepped ten years younger. She had their clothes 
to look after, and their school and lessons. And even 
their play cost her many a careful moment, and many 
an extra walk. She learnt now what mothers fecl 
about frozen ponds, and foot-balis, and horseback rid- 
ing, and bathing and swimming and rowing. She 
said they kept her on ‘‘tenter-hooks,” and yet she 
loved them after every scare better than before. 

But her love was a wise love. For nothing would 
she have their education neglected, and yet for noth- 
ing would she set education before sound principles. 
Above all things they must be Promoters, and stand 
by the creed for; which their ancestors had fought and 
suffered. Sitting round the fire she told them again 
and again the history of their race. She painted the 
men—as women paint their heroes—but a very little 
lower than the angels. She did thoroughly what she 
intended to do: made the boys as proud of their ances- 
try as any Lorne or Howard could have been. 

The boys grew grandly uuder her. James had his 
grandfather’s great stature, calm face, and massive 
head. Matthew was tall and elegant, and inherited, 
from a father whose memory he loved, a gay, high- 
mettled courage. When they were nineteen years old 
a conversation occurred which decided their future. 
They had been talking over the old topics, and James 
said, regretfully, ‘‘I do wish I had borne the dear old 
name. Ishould have been very proud of it.” 

Jean looked eagerly at him, and then said, ‘‘ And 
you, Matthew ?. Would you like to bear it?” 

“Tm not a bit ashamed of my father’s name, Aunt 


Jean. I know he was neither martyr nor soldier, only 
a poor player, but he did his work, whatever it was, 
cheerfully and well. He was kind, and honest, and well 
loved. No, [think I would prefer to remain Matthew 
Saville. But I would like to take down that sword of 
Elias Promoter, and have a commission in the Camero- 
nian Regiment.” ° 

Then Jean’s eyes flashed proudly, and she said, ‘‘So 
you shall, Matthew, so you shall. The sword of Elias 
Promoter isna for this day’s wark. but you shall have 
your ain sword and your ain company if you really 
like it.” 

‘*T should like nothing as well, Aunt Jean.” 

‘‘T’'m proud o’ your choice, my lad. Now, Jamie, 
what will you be?” 

“T'll be a Cameronian, too, Aunt, but I would rather 
be in the Kirk than the army.” , 

“Then IT am a happy woman this day. Now we 
maun e’en find the best way to fit you baith for the life 
you hae chosen.” So the lads went to Edinburgh, and 
under the most abe auspices prepared for their 
future. 


went to her father’s old desk and took out of its un- 
locked drawer a finger ring. She was dressed for a 
journey, and she took the ring with her. She stopped 
at a hotel in Edinburgh and asked to see the Duke of 
Lanark, and after some delay she was admitted to his 
presence. He seemed astonished at her appearance, 
and stood looking curiously at her as she advanced. 
But Jean was no ways embarrassed, she bowed slight- 
ly, and presented the ring to the Duke, saying, ‘‘ Your 
Grace doubtless remembers the promise that was gien 
wi’ that pledge ?” 

“‘I do, indeed, Madame. Is my preserver, Matthew 
Promoter, still living ?” 

‘‘He has been dead twenty-seven years, Duke. I 
am his daughter, Jean. Can I claim the promise in 
his stead ?” 

‘Surely youcan. What can [ do for you ?” 

Then Jean told him of her desire that James Saville 
should take the Promoter naine, and asked if he could 
manage the change for her. 

‘*Tt is a small request, though ‘iad one. It were 
indeed a pity if so noble a race lost their name in 
Cheviot-dale. You may consider that request granted. 
What is to be done with the other young man, if his 
brother takes the name and the farm?” : 

‘‘He is all for a captain’s commission in his fore- 
fathers’ old regiment, the Cameronians.” 

‘‘ And he must have it, Madame. You will allow me 
to procure it for him?” 

‘‘T hae the siller and to spare, Duke, but I ken weel 
that siller is not all. Sae, I thank you.” 

‘‘And you must take back the ring. JI ask that the 
young soldier keep it. Tell him it has been worn by 
the Dukes of Lanark since the days of the Third James. 
I doubt not he will wear it with honor.” Then look- 
ing pleasantly in Jean’s face, he added, ‘‘I think, per- 
haps, Madame, you do not know the value of that 
ring.” 

“T ken naething anent such gear, Duke; but I do 
think that nae siller at a’ could aid it now from the 
lad that will wear it.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear you say that ; yet—if—if there 


is ever a question of sale, the Duke of Lanark will 


always give £1,000 for it. The ruby has not its equal 
in Scotland, and the diamonds are large and fine.” 

‘“‘Tt will be a sair strait, Duke—a strait of life and 
death—that will make any o’ my kin speer its worth in 
siller.” 

So they parted; and Jean said nothing of her jour- 
ney for some weeks. But one day the Duke’s lawyer 
came to the farm house, and when he left she called 
Matthew, and {went up the hill with him. Then, as 
they sat together in the sweet loneliness, she gave him 


the Duke’s ring and message, and with it laid in his . 


hand his captaincy in The Cameronians. 

Destiny loves surprises; and Matthew took his with 
that joyful enthusiasm that belongs, alas! only to 
youth. He was very proud of his ring, and Jean 
thought it prudent and right to tell him of its real 
worth. 

‘‘Tt has lain a’ these years in your grandfayther’s 
desk, and no a lock turned on it whiles for weeks 
thegither; but I never kent I was leaving £1,000 lying 
around sae careless like. I dinna think my fayther 
kent it either.” 

‘* Why did the Duke give it to grandfather ?” 

“Tt was weel deserved, nae doubt, though I never 
kent a’ particulars—my fayther was na the man to talk 
about his ain good deeds. But he saved the Duke’s 
life in the Reform Riots in Glasgow, and I dinna doubt 
he did it bravely. Sae, now, Captain Saville, we'll e’en 
gae hame and see Jamie, for [ hae news for your 
brother, likewise.” 

Jamie was leaning on the low stone wall surrounding 
the garden, looking thoughtfully over the rich valley 
now waving with ripe wheat. 

‘It is a fair bit of God’s earth, Aunt Jean,” he said. 


Three years after this conversation, Jean one day 
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‘‘T am glad, glad you think sae, for, Jamie, from this 
hour you are heir o’ house and land. You are now 
James Saville Promoter, and the name makes you legal 
heritor of a’ that goes wi’ the name. And I and your 
brother, Captain Saville, are glad and proud to see the 
fourth James Promoter o’ that ilk!” 

Jean had worked for, and dreamt of, this hour for 
many a year; and it did not disappoint her. They sat 
long together in the sweet garden that warm August 
night, and when the first wonder and surprise were over 
they spoke with happy tears—all of them—of the 
gentle childlike Jessie, and James thought that even 
among the blessed she must feel a keener thrill of joy 
that hour. And to-night Jean did not even discourage 
her boys from running into reminiscences of their gay, 
kindly father. She suffered herself to listen to little 
anecdotes of his home life: anecdotes which made 
her, in after days, trust that by some benign interpre- 
tation of God’s Word there might be a hope for one 
who had been a loving husband and father and a 
generous helper of his poorer brethren. 
nae limit,” she often whispered to herself, ‘‘nae limit 
to his love, and the ‘secret 0’ God’ is doubtless ane o’ 
mercy.” 

The next day James had found a difficulty, and he 
came to Jean with it. 

‘¢ Aunt, I have been licensed a preacher of the Word, 


and I surely think I have a call to preach which I must * 


obey.” 

‘Oh, Jamie! Do you think I ever forgot that? 
Hasna’ the siller been gathering in Carlisle Bank to 
build your kirk these many years? There is a goodly 
remnant 0’ the grand old faith scattered through the 
hills, and you shall be their shepherd and feed them 
wi’ the strong meat o’ the Word. The farm shall be 
your manse, and the sheep and the wheat shall pay 
your stipend. What the faithful can spare shall go to 
the help of the Lord’s poor. This has been the hope 


and the prayer o’ my soul these ten years, anid, if you 


will take your call from me, you are a ‘ placed minis- 
ter’ from this hour.” 

And so there was a solemn promise between these 
two, and henceforward there was a higher purpose in 
Jean’s eyes and just a touch of greater dignity in her 
Never afterwards were the boys named but 
as ‘*the minister” and ‘‘the captain,” and it was no 
light offense in Jean’s household to omit these honora- 
ble titles. 

“A proud day*indeed it was to Jean when Captain 
Saville made his first appearance at the farm in his 
regimental colors and sword. He had made himself 
acquainted with the history of his famous regiment, 
and Jean sat listening with a glowing face to the story 
of its doings in modcrn times; how they had fought 
under Preston in the American war, and how their un- 
tortunate Major André so sadly perished there. How 
Lord John Elphinstone led them on the plains of 
Egypt, and Maxwell amid the horrors of Corunna, and 
how, in China, they had won the dragon that adorns 
their colors. | 

‘‘ They are braw lads,” said Jean proudly; ‘‘and I’m 
weel pleased my lad is among them.” 

But it was a still prouder day when the little stone 
kirk was finished and consecrated, and the Rev. James 
Promoter preached to a congregation of plain, thought- 
ful shepherds and farmers his first sermon. The ec- 
clesiastical spirit of his race had culminated in James 
Promoter. He was a minister after these men’s own 
hearts. The extremest doctrines of his creed he neither 
blinked nor clipped; his tlock were fed, as Jean wished 
they should be, with the strong meat of the Word. 

And in all respeets James lived up to the dignity of 
his office and the solemnity of his faith. No one ever 
saw him but in the scrupulous neatness and cleanliness 
befitting a servant of the altar. The snowy purity of 
his Geneva bands and the spotless luster of his clerical 


black was, in its own way, quite as handsome as the 


young soldier’s. scarlet and yellow. Jean was a true 
woman. She liked a man whom she could honor and 
defer to, and in some measure obey; and James, after 
his first sermon, was an indisputable authority to her. 

After these events I saw nothing of Jean for some 
years. When I next visited Promoter farm time had 
brought changes. Jean came to meet me with a baby 
on her left arm; a fine, rosy boy, James’s eldest son, 
and the fifth of his name. 

‘‘ He married his tutor’s daughter,” Jean said with a 
happy smile; ‘‘a good bonnie lass wi’ baith land and 
siller. I could hae wished for nae better;” and then 
she showed me the new wing that had been built for 
their use—Jamie’s handsome study, and the pretty 
parlors and sleeping rooms, all furnished with a culti- 
vated taste and replete with modern comforts. 

As it happened, the captain was there on a three 
days’ visit. The Cameronians were under orders for 
active service amid the arid mountains of Abyssinia, 
and he had come to bid his aunt and brother good- 
bye. I noticed a shadow on the face of the always 


gay young soldier, and I asked Jean if he was sorry 
to go. 


‘‘There 


‘*No, no,” she said, ‘‘it is not that. The lad is 
beating a sorrow that few young hearts escape. He 
has been deceived by his first love. A bit foolish 
lassie that has left him for an earl auld enough to be 
her grandfayther. But he isna one to cry long after a 
false love. He kens weel that our aiu love isna the 
whole o’ life. There is the love 0’ God and man. 
There is duty, and honor, and daily wark, and the 
saving o’ honest siller. But I’m sorry for him,” she 
said softly, ‘‘it is a sair pain to thole while it lasts.” 

Phemie was dead then, and many of the old cotters 
and shepherds were ‘‘ wearin’ awa’ to the land o’ the 
leal.” I knew I was saying a long farewell to them. 
As we passed through the village I looked back at 
Robert Grahame’s old home, and Jean saw the motion 
and sighed. 

‘*Did you ever hear from them, Jean?” Lasked. 

‘‘No: but what then? Silence is as like to be good 
as ill. Fayther and mother and friends hae prayed 
for them, and the Almighty will nae mair suffer a 
prayer, or a tear, to gae to waste, than he will a drop 
o’ his ain blessed dew.” 

With these words we reached the village railway 
station—and parted. A few months ago I heard of 
her death. She was sitting knitting a sock for her 
‘* wee Jean,” who sleptin the cradle at her feet, and 
singing as she knit. Thus, with her work in her 
hands, and a hymn on her lips, the summer lightning 
found her in its path. She died instantaneously, 
without any consciousness of pain or parting. It was 
as if God had called her; and she, with that alert 
obedience she so loved, had answered, ‘‘ Lord, here 
am I!” 

I know where she sleeps sweetly. I can see the old 
kirk yard among the fells. The great sycamores 
whisper above it, and the steadfast hills are round 
aboutit. In that green solitude all that was mortal 
of Jean Promoter rests sweetly ; but, 

** Her soul, her body’s guest, 

Is hence ascended ; whither, neither time, 

Nor faith, nor hope, but only love can climb.” 
And I have told her story to show how a woman shut 
up among lonely mountains, knowing nothing of life’s 
stormy story, ceuld out of the warp and woof of com- 
mon daily life weave a noble and a useful career. 
For I think Jean’s was a noble and useful life; as in- 
deed any life must be which is a psalm of cheerful 
labor and cheerful obedience, set always to one grand 
key-note: the will of God. 


THE OLD FARM. 
Br Cuiara B. TROWBRIDGE, 


UT in the meadows the farm-house lies, 
Old and gray, and fronting the west. 
Many a swallow thither flies 
Twittering under the evening skies, 
In the old chimneys builds her nest. 


Ah! how the sounds make our old hearts swell! 
Send them again on an eager quest: 
Bid the sweet winds of heaven tell 
Those we have loved so long and well 
- Come again home to the dear old nest. 


When the gray evening, cool and still, 
Hushes the brain and heart to rest, 
Memory comes with a joyous thrill, 
Brings the young children back at will, 
Calls them all home to the gray old nest. 


Patient we wait till the golden morn 
Rise on our weariness half-confessed ; 

Till, with the chill and darkness gone, 

Hope shall arise with another dawn, 
And a new day to the sad old nest. 


Soon shall we see all the eager east 

Bright with the Day-star, at heaven's behest ; 
Soon, from the bondage of clay released, 
Rise to the Palace, the King’s own feast, 

Birds of flight from the last year’s nest. 


A RIDE THROUGH DECEMBER 
WOODS. 


Br BEnNTOoN. 


LADY who is compelled to look upon no other 

landscape the most of the year than miles of 
city streets—if this urban display can properly be 
called a landscape—wrote a few days since that she 
had ‘‘a deep longing to see the country in winter. I 
want,” she said, ‘‘to see your long lines of black roads 
stretching in every direction; to walk over the bare 
brown fields; to see the naked trees, and look up at 
the dark, slaty clouds, touched here and there with a 
back-ground of umber, and yonder with a soft gray.” 
It was the aspiration, of course, of one who was 
born in the country, and had not forgotten, after long 


‘| heard, if we except the omnipresent crows. 
| a pleasant relief from meditation to meet something 


years of city life, and society experience, and literary 
celebrity, the simple companionship that the unfre- 
quented fields, even in winter, afford. 

While she was writing her wish I happened to be 
enjoying in unusual measure the experience indicated, 
in that edge of New England which lies under our 
Eastern horizon but which does not come within some 
miles of our doorstep. <A drive into the wilds of a 
neighboring town took me through a specially lonely 
and picturesque region, and for two miles and more 
the road lay either in unbroken forest up to the very 
road-track itself, or else in close adjacency to woods 
and high hills. The road was black, and full of moist 
ruts into which a thin crust of snow had been beaten 
by a few farm-wagons and carts; while the fields, and 
the road itself, were rather sparsely covered with the 
white envelope which seems so fitted for the polar 
side of the year. It had melted, in fact, in many 
places to a very ragged garment, and where the gen- 


eral look gave one the spectacle of icy death, there 


were to be seen little details that helped to make a 
various picture, and break the monotony that snow 
alone produces. 

By the very side of the snow crust, and up through 
it in places, pretty ferns of delicate forms lifted their 
green attire as brightly as they had done in June. 
Their light shapes were occasionally poised against 
the broken edge of a mossy bank; and it was hard 
to tell whether they were more suggestive so or 
where they covered, with mute sympathy, their snowy 
beds in a sort of pathetic pleading for continued life, 
or song of palingenesis. The frost had not yet chilled 
hopelessly their veins or changed their texture. They 
had carried a little breath of summer where it was ex- 
haled under colder skies. 

Among other species of greenery were distributed 
cedars in more or less abundance, with stray pines 
and hemlocks; but these do not give one quite the 
sense of surprise and unexpectedness that the lower- 
lying shrubs and leaves, which continue to live, 
awaken. In numerous groups and patches, also, the 
regal, waxy laurel was to be seen in defiant energy, 
with not a leaf despoiled or faded. What a cheery, 
hopeful border it made to the roadside, and, growing 
more thickly together as we ascended the long 
crooked incline, seemed to promise, as the youth sees 
in imagination who aspires in early life, the perfect 
crown to him who goes on unweariedly to mount the 
distant summits. 

Our road lay on the side ofa deep ravine which 
was deep enough to be called a canyon west of the 
Mississippi, and nowhere near very thick settlements 
do you find such a sample of pure wildness and the . 
obliteration of human footsteps. There were to be 
seen, to be sure, open passages for the wood-cart de- 
viating occasionally from the main road, but no recent 
track had been through them, and no foot-marks were 
apparent. One might have gone ovér. them with 
something of the feeling of the first pioneer, and have 
come out by circuitous windings in directions far 
apart and unknown, but woody and silent. In the 
bottom of the ravine nestled a little stream—some .- 
tributary to which we were to cross further on—and 
which gurgled along with a blessing for the farms and 
farmsteads in our retreating view. At length we 
came to the ancillary brook. After an hour of stillness 
in accosting trees and shrubs, it is like meeting a live 
companion to have a brook or runnel cross your path. 


| This one was the most social apparition we met, except 


a chipmunk who clambered up on the highest pedestal 
he could find, having directly before him, on a broad 
stone, a little spread of butternuts for his mid-day 
lunch. Nothing else approaching to the squirrel tribe 
was out that day, and hardly a bird was to be seen or 
So it was 


that could say audible things, and dance and quiver 
with animate delight. : 

There are pictures as beautiful in the winter woods 
as any that the milder side of the year can show. You 
miss the warmth and color of spring and summer, and 
the flaming banners of autumn; but there is a photo- 
graphic distinctness of form, a fine reticulation of lines 
that are wholly obscured in the more genial periods. 
You can study now a new lesson in the bare twigs and 
branches of the forest, which are not without their 
hints of color, the rosiness of some of the terminals 
brightening into a cheerful glow. On a few of the 
younger chestnuts, though, the leaves, very frail and 
thin and dry, were still clinging, and on certain oaks 


they will remain until the new tenants of the coming 


spring force them away for their own entrance upon 
life. 

Old and matted vines of the wild grape could be 
seen often, forming themselves into fantastic shapes, 
and making dark arbors and screens. In a blinding 
snow-storm a tired fox might make their sunward side 
a shelter, and pause peacefully in the roaring of the © 
blast. Catkins of various scrubby growths tasseled ih- 
numerable branches, and lent their beauty to the road. 
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way, while the white birches gleamed from unnumbered 
points. 

Perhaps the most captivating sight in all this some- 
what different surrounding was a generous company 
of witch-haze! sti}l in blossom, with its yellow gleams of 
delight. The petals were a little curled by the cold 
and frost, but many of them only a little so, while a few 
had almost the fullness of bloom which characterized 
their freshest prime. This lavishness of blossom in 
the midst of white snow, and the patchy browns which 
dappled it, was as if some Ganymede of the forest had 
been sent to you by 2 company of Dryads bearing nec- 
tar and garlands. IIcre was joy in the heart of sorrow, 
life in the midst of death. 

- The sequacious woodbine clung to its autumn sup- 
port, spiraling the tree that in October had a double 
wreath of glory, and both bowed down in quiet over 
their bald transformation. There were the ghosts of 
asters, but, more especially, golden-rods, in certain 
bare places tobe seen on my route; the latter very 
pale and ghostivy. Who would believe that these spec- 
tral groups, so utterly bleached and shrunken, were 
ever able to uphold such floods of opulent and golden 
color, and give to the bare stones and rough fences 
such a glory as we celebrated in September? It re- 
quired at first a little active aftention to notice them 
as they deserved, so frail was their present form, so 
pronounced was their fading exility. Surely one pro- 
longed blast of winter must soon break them down, 
and trample them into indistinguishable ruin. Yet I 
did not fail to mark on their stalks the full outlines, 
but the outlines only, of the pre-eminent beauty that 
had gone before. 

* AsTIrose to the summit of the hill before me I met 
on the more clevated ground, and in fields that were 
partly open, abundant patches of sumac, whose red 
berries ran riot in jubilant flames of high color. Never 
were gnarled and rickety forms crowned with such 
showiness and splendor. Out of frozen clods and 
earth all this glory emanates, and will] hold its own 
through much storm and bleakness for weeks to come. 
The traveler who passes will see not a little of it when 
the winter itself has departed, as if it, too, would be 
the evangel and trumpeter of that life which survives 
all vicissitudes and escapes every storm. 

Now as we turn about to look over the territory that 
has been traversed, across the woody gorge and beyond 
it, we can see huge rocks up-piled in large ledges, or 
single ones of elemental size and frowning demeanor: 
a tract of shaggy, unpeopled wildness, surmounted by 
a gray and forbidding sky. Now, far beyond, shines 
the blue line of the Catskills, and in front of them is 
spread out a whole county of peopled farms. The 
panorama was Well worth the trouble of the ascent to 
see. 

I can think of nothing that lifted Thoreau’s pane- 
gyric into a higher strain than the winter woods. His 
love of paradox was deeply aroused by the warmth 
which he got out of the scenery about him. ‘ Here,” 
he says, “‘reign the simplicity and purity of a primi- 
tive ace, and a health and hope for remote farms, 
towns and cities. Standing quite alone, far in the for- 
est, while the wind is shaking down snow from the 
trees, and leaving only the human tracks behind us, 
we find our reflections of a richer variety thon the 
life of cities. In this lonely glen, with its 
brook draining the slopes, its creased ice and crystals 
of all hues, where the spruces and hemlocks stand up 
on either side, and the rush and sere wild cats in the 
rivulet itself, our lives are more serene and worthy to 
contemplate.” 

Cowper, with his rather halting praise of winter, 
and of winter in its in-door aspects, would have con- 
sidered our young American naturc-lover a veritable 
Mark Tapley, in transforming so much that seems, at 
first sight, forbidding, into dithyrambs of delight. 
Lowell quotes him as writing in December, 1780: 
‘“‘At this season of the year, and in this gloomy, un- 
comfortable climate, it is no easy matter for the owner 
of a mind like mine to divert it from sad subjects, 
and to fix it upon such as may administer to its 
amusement.” All the more then, perhaps, ought we 
to thank him forthe good things he did say, when 
some grace enabled him to exorcise the brooding dark 
spirit. 

But winter is never unwelcome td those who are 
very young. Think of the hilarity of scheol boys on 
the ice, or ina snow-storm! No harvesters are half 
so merry as they. To hold this first summer in the 
heart is to carry fire among fields of ice. On the 
right perspective one may Visit the winter woods, and 
Bay: 

** Fair blossoms deck the cheerful trees, 
And dazzling fruits depend, 
The north wind sighs a summer breeze, 
The nipping frosts to fend, 


Bringing glad tidings unto me, 
The while I stand all ear, 

Of a serene cternity 
Which need not winter fear.” 


The Home. 


MY LADY. 
By JOSEPHINE A. CAss. 


4 te ee by chance I sat beside her, in the wild, wintry 
weather, 

With my freezing hands and frozen heart and heavy- 
dropping lids; 

No grace of form or face the good God had denied her, 

Nor beauty of the mind, that truer homage bids. 

What wonder that, agape, so steadily I eyed her, 

She dropped her netted veil? What right had I beside her? 

Yet rode we two together, through the wintry night’s wild 
weather. 


She was not all a stranger to me who sat beside her; 

No grace of love or home the good God had denied her. 

Oh! queenly was her brow, and her eyes more full of light 

Than diamonds, raying splendor to warm the wintry night. 

But not one ray of all on the freezing child might fall 

Who sat staring, hungry-souled, as soon as she had spied 
her, 

And was, perchance, discourteous, so steadily she eyed her. 


My lady is a mother, with daughters fair to see, 

And one a laughing baby, that nestles on her Knee. 

A younger babe was I when my mother kissed me last; 

Ere hence to pierce the gloom of a starless night she 
passed 

Four moons had waxed and waned since first she brought 
me forth ; 

On! warmly lay the piled snow and chilly blew the north! 

Four moons; the May had come, the south stole curiously, 

Flower-scented, through the casement her parting pain to 
Bee. 


Oh, my lady! Is your motherhood no broader than its 
own ? 

Have we who wander motherless and choose our paths 
alone 

No claim upon your heart? True, we are coarser clay ; 

All grace of form and face and sweetly winning way 

The good God hath denied us. all grace of love and home, 

Till on the golden streets we stand, where angel-mothers 


come: 
iave you, meanwhile, no word, no gracious glance or 
touch, 


No strong, enfolding arm to draw us back from harm, 
For his, the Son’s, dear sake, who loveth even such ? 


MUTTON BROTH AND MORNING- 
GLORIES. 
By Eveanor Kirk. 

e A J] HEN I was learning my business,” said a 

lady who had made nursing a vocation, ‘I 
boarded with a family where the head of the house, a 
very charming and unusually intelligent lady, was 
seriously ill for some weeks. Iam sure I obtained as 
much useful information in this one sick room as I 
ever did in my professional lessons. That part of 
nursing Which I call the apparent part, which one 
would suppose would be instinctively understood by 
every person of ordinary common sense—but which is 
not—I cemprehended without instruction. I could 
also cook anything that an invalid might need, and 
Was generally intuitive enough to understand a pa- 
tient’s Wants without being told of them. Indeed I 
felt myself sufficiently weil informed to take any case 
into my especial care, until I became acquainted with 
this one. Now, as I said before, this patient was 
richly endowed with intellectually. She was also an 
excellent nurse, a faultless cook, and had proved her- 
self thoroughly capable and reliable in every relation 
of life. In spite of all these accomplishments and 
good qualities, however, rs. A. seemed to be some- 
what diflicult to get on wit. Not that she was not 
gentle, and grateful, and e€.cn philosophical. She was 
all these and more; but she was also what old-fash- 
ioned people call ‘high strung.’ For instance, when 
mentally excited, or played upon by physical pain, 
her pulse would bound to a figure which in another 
would denote immediate danger. I soon found that 
there were heights and depths to this temperament 
which must be in some measure comprehended to in- 
sure successful nursing. During the first three weeks 
of Mrs. A.’s illness 1 was with her only occasionally, 
and a little incident occurred one day that had the 
effect of placing me in full charge. 

‘*Mrs. A.’s sister, Miss B., had been the unfortunate 
attendant, and under her ministrations the sufferer was 
growing steadily worse. The disease was acute gas- 
tritis, than which nothing is harder to bear in the 
whole realm of diseases that I have any knowledge 
of. From the beginning I noticed that there was 
something amiss between nurse and patient, but what, 
I could not for along time make out. Miss B. was 
amiable, patient, neat, and sympathetic. She seemed 
to be ready at all times, and without regard to her 
own feelings, to do anything for the sufferer that her 
necessity or her inclination might suggest; but I dis- 
covered after a while that this readiness was not in 


proportion to the patient’s desire. The burning thirst 
and fever, that made a glass of lemonade imperatively 
necessary as soon after it was thought of as it could 
possibly be put together, were not sufficiently appre- 
ciated to induce the nurse to hurry, or she had not the 
power of making haste. When the draught so eagerly 
anticipated did at last arrive, the long wait had either 
taken away the desire for that particular beverage, or 
the patient was so nervous that it did her more harm 
than good. Atsuch times as these there is nothing 
more common than for a superficiah observer to ac- 
cuse a patient of ill-nature, and until I became closcéy 
acquainted with this case I took Miss B.’s word that 
her sister was hard to please. 


**One day I entered Mrs. A’s room to find her alone, - 


and weeping bitterly. A vase of morning-vlories, ex- 
quisitely arranged, stood on the table by her bedside. 
They were so beautiful that at any other time, perhaps 
even as critical a moment as this appeared to be, I 
should have remarked upon them, but an intuitive 
something warned me that these lovely ilowers lad 
played no insignificant part in the present uniappy 
state of affairs. I don’t know what I said first; but 
after a moment of hurd sobbing Mrs. A. said, her face 
ablaze with fever, and her lips so parched and swollen 
that she could with difliculty articulate, 

***T asked Elizabeth, three hours ago, to make me 
some mutton broth. Iteld her my stomach was on 
fire, and she must make haste. I kept thinking all the 
time that it would come—of course I didn’t want to 
keep talking about it—and by and by, when I felt as if 
I should die if 1 had to wait another minute, she 
brings me in those old morning-glories, and = then 
recites a verse over them.’ 

** Now, in health, Mrs. A. was just as fond of morn- 
ing-glories as her sister, and equally appreciative of 
every thing that was beautiful; but at this crisis it is 
doubtful if any greater insult could have been offered 
her. The more charmingly unsubstantial the thing 
substiluted—accordive to the sick notion—for the 
thing desired, the greater the affront. 

“The nurse’s footsteps, heard in the hall at this 
moment, caused the patient to turn ier face away. 

*** Don’t let her know how I have felt,’ she whis- 
pered, anxious even at this supremely miserable 
moment to spare her sister’s feelings. 

‘*The gentle Elizabeth came in smiling and serene, 
her face lighted up with an expression of the truest 
benevolence. 

‘** How is the poor dear? she asked, with a tender 
touch of the morning-glorics. 

***¢ Very much in need of some broth,’ I replied. 

‘** Mary has just come with the meat, dear,’ Miss B. 
responded, ‘and it’ll be boiling in a little while, now.’ 

‘**You must tell Mary to pul the rice in with the 
meat,’ Mrs. A. remarked, controlling herself by a pow- 
erful effort, ‘because I cannot wait for the meat to 
cook the usual time first.’ , 

“«* Mary is busy now, dear,’ was the calm and unruf- 
fled answer, ‘but I will see to it myself in a few 
minutes,’ and the nurse picked up a volume of poer-s 
and seated herself fora seasonof intellectual refresh- 
ment. 

‘* Now, here was a poor suffering woman, who had 
waited with indescribabie longing three hours for some 
food which should certainly have been ready in half 
an hour, or three-quarters at the outside, and was now 
requested to add afew more minutes to the past eternity. 
A pleading look from a pair ef swollen, bloodshot 
eyes sent me forthwith to the kitchen, without a word 
of apology for what must have seemed a very singular 


proceeding. I don’t think it took me over fifteen — 


minutes to prepare a few decent spoonfuls, but the pa- 
tient was in such a state of. nervous excitement when 
I returned with it that for a while I was actually 
alarmed. 

‘*«The' poor darling doesn’t seem to care for her morn- 
ing glories,’ Miss B. whispered after the worst was 
over. Mrs. A. opened her eyes and looked’into mine 
with an expression I shall not soon forget. There was 
both amusement and disgust in it, but she did not 
speak; though I am sure there was not a nerve in her 
body that did not rebel agaiust the procrastinating 
nurse. 

‘*«T want you to take care of me, please!’ she told 
me after her sister had left the room. ‘The esthetic,’ 
she added, ‘‘ will come in very well when I am con- 
valescent, but just now I am in sore need of the prac- 
tical.’ 

‘‘It was not easy nursing, I assure you, for the patient 
was very illa longtime; butafter all it was the most 
satisfactory experience I ever had. It taught me many 
things that I had never dreamed of. I know now that 
relations, not even those the most loving and most inter- 
ested, do not always make good nurses. Bosom friends 
are sometimes open to the same objection. The 
quality which attracts most in health is not infre- 
quently a stumbling-block in illness. The amount of 
love that Miss B. twined in among those morning-glo- 
ries is incalculable, but the stupidity that made it pos- 
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sible to present them at such an inopportune moment 
is certainly inexcusable in a nurse, 

“By means of this experience I have discovered that 
the finest grained people—-by that I mean the most 
sensitive 2nd tie most responsive in nerves—are those 
who require the inost thoroughly practical treat- 
ment in sickness. The physical asserts itself with 
more force on account of past negleet, for it is true 
that these people always more or less ignore the body. 
When Mrs. A. was recovering we had been talking 
one day of the country life she expected to enter 
upon as soon as sic was able to travel. Finally she 
said, ‘I believe I could enjoy one of Browning’s 
poems this morning. Read me ‘*One Word More,” 
please.’ 

“Trot the beok amlcommenced to read. After one 
verse she said, with a weary smile, ‘Thavll do. Let's 
talk about cows again.’ 
‘Wien I tell you that it is 


usually safe to talk about 


cow: ‘with the sick poet or artist, and concerning 
thin . jeh are fine and spiritual, compared to the 
thing ually considered by them, with the sick 


soldier, I am telling you what I lave found 
l know, too, that a nurse should be 


bute: 
out to be a fact. 

especially .ealled and religiously consecrated to her 
work. Her patience and sympathy should be as inex- 
haustible as her intuitions are keen and reliable. It is 
also my firm belief that many patients, who might 
lave lived, have worried to death by kind- 
hearted but utterly incompetent and slow-motioned 


nurses.” 


HOW TO CARE FOR THE SICA. 
By Mrs. Hexry Warp BEECHER. 


NOME time since we felt moved to make some sug- 
Ne. gestion on the importance of endeavoring to edu- 
cate our daughters in the most important parts of 
skillful nursing. It is a subject we have much at 
heart, for we so frequently see how many suffer need- 
lessly for iack of knowledge on the part of those who 
have charge of the ‘To be sure, inany have not 
the comfortable appliances that seem almost indis- 
pensable in the sick room. In small, cramped apart- 
ments it is impossible to do quietly, or entirely out of 
the sick-room, much that the invalid ought not to see 
or hear. 

In such cases, patience, endurance on the part of 
the sick and skill on the part of the nurse, to keep all 
preparations as far as possible out of sight, is all that 


sick, 


can be done. 


But in comfortable homes, with the sick-room at a 


distance from the kitchen, there is no excuse for many 
things that are very annoying. We have known 
nurses to put a sauce-pan over the grate in the sick- 
room to make or warm over what they intended to be 
choice daintics for their patient. But nothing should 
be ever warmed up, much less cooked, in the room of 
the invalid. The sight or smell of the most delicate 
dish will be wearisome to the exhausted nerves, and 
when made is repulsive to the weakened stomach. 

Make small messes. Better the patient should crave 
a spoonful more than. revolt at the abundance. Pre- 
pare it far away from the sick room, without a word 
of consultation with any one except the physician, 
and bring it the momentit is done. Don’t linger till 
it cools, or grows stale and insipid, and the little that 
is brought should be prepared in the neatest, most at- 
tractive manner. Select the daintiest china and silver, 
and if possible bring with it a tiny \ase with one 
choice rose, or flower whose fragrance will not be too 
pungent ; spread a pretty, white, glossily-smooth nap- 
kin over the small waiter. have the glass like crystal 
and the silver bright as aray from the sun. Anything 
to be taken hot should be as hot as possible. Any 
thing needed cold should be like ice. 

No high seasoning should be given to an invalid; 
but what is allowed should be of the choicest, and 
mingled like Eve’s repast for the angel in Eden. Re- 
member that salt, pepper, or sugar can be easily ad- 
ded, but if too much is used it cannot be remedied 
and the food be acceptable. A very small proportion 
of the sick care for sweet things; broths, and well- 
seasoned meat, when allowed, fruit and acid jellies 
are usually more sought after. 

While endeavoring to surprise the patient with some- 
thing that one feels sure will be relished, if the 
sick turn from it, not yet able to relish it, be patient. 
Do not urge or expostulate. Remove the dish,.and 
when out of sight reflect if you have not taken in 
too large a quantity. If your judgment assents, try 
something else in a very small quantity, and an hour 
or two after prepare the same thing that was before 
rejected, but only a spoonful or two, offer it without 
comment, and in nine cases out of ten, if really 
daintily prepared and presented, it will be taken with 
a good relish. 

Of one thing, a nurse, or one who has anything to 
do with the care of an invalid, cannot be too cautious. 


_ In preparing broths, beef teas, or soups, let no mote of 


or soup. 


fat be seen floating on the surface. 
pulsive as those eyes of fat on the top of a cup of broth 
If well-inade, few articles continue so long 
to be acceptable as good becf tea; only be cautious not 
to give it too constantly, lest it grow wearisome. 

We have scen but few who make beef tea in the 
way we imagine best secures the whole of the 
juices of the meat, without any addition of water. 


We will give a rule that is not troublesome to follow, 


and, onec tried, we think will be more generally used. 
If near a butcher, get him to chop a pound of 
beef very fine (if you prefer, chop it at home), take a 


Nothing is so 


lean | 


thoroughly-cleaned glass or stone jar, put the beef thus | 


chopped into it without any water. 
cover and set in a kettle of cold water. 
ways screwed the cover almost as tight as for preserves, 
or put in a large cork quite firmly, and never had one 
cracked or broken. The water should not reach the 
top of the jar, even when boiling. Some set a brick 
or some other weight on top to keep the jar from tip- 
ping over; but if broad at the bottom the weight of 
the meat will prevent that. Let it heat very slowly 
till it comes to a quict boil. 
six hours. 
made quite good in one hour. When possible, beef 
tea should be made the day before using. Set the 
kettle off the stove,when done, into acool place, and let 
jar and contents become perfectly cold before taking 
it out. 
short time to settle, and see if any particle of fat rises 
to the top. If so, remove with great care. Squeeze 
the meat hard, a little at a time, through a lemon- 
squeezer, to secure all the juice. Then salt and pep- 
per—if allowed—heat quickly in a very clean sauce- 


Screw down the | 
We have al- . 
' with her two s 


fist doubled up 


forest of choppy, fuzzy light curls; 


Keep it in that state full | 
hat is the best; but if in haste it ean be | 


biy be dificult to find a greater unanimity of opinion any- 
Where than is found regarding doctors, sewing-machines 
and oil stoves. Each family claims to possess the best, and 
where allare good the difference of opinion may be allowed 


to continue. Airs. F.’s questions are certainly answered. 


Our Folks, 


CHRISTMAS AT THE BUTTERCUPS"’. 


By Ciara G. 
| AISY and her mother were mending stockings 
by the fire. Daisy sat ina large rocking-chair, 
meli feet on anotherchair, and one little 
intothe foot of her best stecking, in 
und coe of which yawned a shocking large 


the 
hole. 

Sic had pink cheeks and blue eyes, and a perfect 
her strawberry- 
colored tips always declared that she thought herself 
‘real jiomely,” but away down inthe depths of her 
secret -heart I believe she held a contrary opinion, 
and I know that her seeret heart, away, ’way down, 


| was much nearer tle truth than those rosy lips. 


When opened, turn into a bow], let it stand a | 


pan, strain through a clean cloth, and give to the pa- | 


tient either very hot or icy cold, as best relished. 


We close now, lest we become tedious. But we have | 
suffered so much from poor nursing, and been at other | 


times so comfortable and happy by the best of care, 


that we greatly desire mothers should see the great | 


importance of having their daughters know how to 
take good care of those who are sick and suffering. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI. 


ENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, siy- 
ae-tronsa and experiences for this column.) 

Repiving to Mrs. A. B. F., in regard to oil stoves, I can 
state that I have used the Florence for both cooking and 
heating for several years, and Lave always found it safe, reli- 
able and cconomical. During five months of the last spring 
and summer I used a three wick stove, and with it did all the 
washing, ironing aud cooking for a family of five. 

I also have the heating attachment, which will heat a room 
fifteen feet square comfortably warm without odor. 

Of the many different kinds I have seen used none of thetm 
were as free from odor or had furniture adapted for as wide 
a range of work as mine. 

I find to get the best work from my stove a good quality of 
oi] should be used, three quarts of which will consume in ten 
hours if all three flames are used continually. 

| Mrs. G. B. G. 

In answer to Mrs. A. B. F., in regard to oil stoves. would 


say that I have a ** Monitor,” manufactured by the Monitor | 
Oil Stove Co., Cleveland, O. ; have used it nore than a year: | 


there are five iu use among different members of our family. 
We consider it perfectly safe. The oil is in areservoir back of 
the stove, and cannot possibly heat. I have used min> prinu- 
cipallv for ironiug, and it bas proved a perfect success. For 
that alone it is worth the price, as every housekeeper knows it 
takes a great deal of fuel for a small ironing as managed by 
the ordinary ‘* girl.” 

I have used the stove for cooking also, and during the hot 
weather fouud ita treasure; the oven bakes potatoes just right, 
aud for baking beans the old-fashioned ** Down East” way. 
cooking them all day, there has never been anything to coin- 
pete with it since the days of brick ovens. 

As to the quantity of oil used in a given time, that depends 
altogether on Low much heat is wanted. The reservoir bolds 
about a quart, and that will last from eight to ten hours for 
such heat as would be required in baking beans; for ironing 
one needs all the heat that can be gotten from it. It does 
better work when the oil is not low, and if the stove has 
been used a couple of hours before dinner, after dinner see 
that it is full and in good shape before commencing again, 
und then run it until about six o’clock, say altogether about 
three pints in from five to six hours, and when oil can be had 
for eleven cents per gallon, as with us, you will see it is very 
cheap fuel. I have used mine in spring and Fall without 


radiator to heat a room, and it gave out all that was neces- | 


sary atthetime. The great secret in running the stove suc- 
cessfully is to keép it. clean and out of a draught. 
Mrs. A. H. McK. 
Mrs. A. B. F.—In reply to your inquiry in The Christian 
Union, respecting coal-oil stoves, 1 will say, that lam now 
using the ‘‘ Adams & Westlake oil stove,” and find it entirely 
satisfactory in every way. It may be relicd upon for perfect 
safety. Unquestionably it will heat a room the size of which 
you mention. The consumption of oil is two quarts in eight 
hours. I have used two other kinds of oil stoves, but find 
none to compare with th® ‘Adams & Westlake” for true 
merit. W. 


These three testimonials to the value of oil stoves represent 
the ordinary difference of opinion respecting the comparative 
values of different varieties of a good thing. It would proba- 


“QO my, mal” said Daisy, looking out of the win- 
dow, Idosay! There goes a whole load of Christ- 
mas trees. JT wish we could have one. Laura Tif- 


fany’s zoing to have four. Two tied together for the 
candies and presents, and two whole ones cut up to 
Those little ones are only two bits, 


Don’t you 


frimthe house. 
and it does seem as if we might have one. 
think so, ma?” | 

Mrs. Buttercup shook her head. 

‘Two bits, Daisy dear, goes along way towards 
supper,” she answered. 3 

‘* Well, then, let’s spend it for supper,” said the lit- 
tle gil. ‘* If we ain’t going to have a tree, or any real 
nice presents or anything, let’s astonish Bennie by 
Let’s kill the speckled 
Ife’s just as fat 
And he 


sume good supper. 
Ob say, mamma, will you ? 
felt of his ribs yesterday. 


having 
‘ 


roostt 
butter; I 


_seratches up my garden and fights; and he'll never be 


use tolay eggs or anything. Let’s kill him, 


of any 
ma, will you? 

Mrs. Buttercup laughed until her fat sides shook 
again; for although she was poor—‘‘as poor as a 
a3 Bennie said—and though she 
sewed for aliving, and sometimes had no.money, and 

ften no sewing to do, she couldn’t and wouldn’t and 
didn’t grow thin and sad, as almost anybody would 
have done, but was always the same dear, fat and jolly 
woinan; just like a streak of summer sunshine in the 


churel mouse,” 


house all the time. 

After she had fiuished her laughing fit she said very 
merrily, ‘* Yes, mamma’s pussy, you shall have old 
Speckled for a Christmas present if you want him. So 
rua. out now, quick, and chop off his head before he 
rots any: fatter.” 

*Ol!l goodie, goodie, goodie!” cried Daisy, dancing 
a liighly unlady-like polka, and waving the stocking 
in one hand, while she threw her mother a kiss from 
off the tip-end of each rosy little finger of the other. ‘I 
do think that’s splendid! Idomt believe Laura Tif- 
fany J] have anything she likes beiter. I just, oh!’ 
—smacking her lips hard—‘*just love roast chicken! 
Do you think he'll be tender, ma?” 

‘ife ought to be, Daisy, you’re so very tender to 
him,” laughed jolly Mrs. Buttereup, 

“OVhat shall we stuff him with?” said the little girl 
reflectively. ‘Bennie likes sage best, but I just love 
sweet marjoram; well, I guess we will have sage ; old 
Ben, he likes it! But he mustn’t be mean and take 
the other leg! Of course you must have one leg, and 
ali the breast; that’s settled.” 

“Oh ma! wouldn’t it be splendid if Rosie should 
come down, and be a Christmas present for all of us ? 
sure I'd give up the ctherleg without a syllable. 
But, anyway, I like ribs and wings too; and stuffing !” 
and she smacked her lips very loudly again, which 
was shockingly unlady-like, and would no doubt have 
horrified Mrs. Tiffany if her danghter Laura had done 
anything of the kind. But TI really don’t believe that 
Mrs. Buttereup minded a bit. 

“On, you old chatterbox!” she cried, ‘‘ I can’t hear 
myself think, you rattle on so. ‘If wishes were horses,’ 
you know, ‘then begzars wouid ride.”1'd have wished 
my whole heart away for my Rosie to-day, if that 
would have done any good. She'll think of home, and - 
do some wishing tev, poor child!” 

Then came a big, deep sigh; for Rosie was a dear 
daughter teaching school off in the country, and work- 
ing and saving to keep the grim wolf away from the 
door at home.. 

“On, my! eried Daisy, changing the subject, *‘there 
I guess he’ll chop off old 


goes Jonathan Fleishacker. 
Speckled’s poor head for us; shall I ask him ?” 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Buttercup. ‘*Run quick!” 
Jonathan! Jonathan! wa-a-i-t a minute ; wa-a-i-t,”* 
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cried Daisy after a very short, very fat man who was 
walking down the street in his shirt sleeves, with his 
hands in his breeches pockets. ‘‘I want you; ma and 
I both want you,” said the little girl, catching her 
breath, ‘‘to chop our speckled rooster’s head off.” 

‘‘You vants vat?” said Mr. Fleishacker, turning 
slowly around in quiet surprise. ‘* You vants me to 
shop te leetle sheeken’s head off? Vy, vat’s ter 
shpeckled rooster pin a toon, mine leetle Taisy ?” 

‘‘Oh, lots!” she answered breathlessly; ‘‘he 
scratches my violets and things, and fights. But he 
ain’t a-going to be killed for that; he’s my birthday— 
I mean my Christmas—present, and it’s all I’ve got for 
my Christmas, and we’re going to have him for our 
supper. Please come, Jonathan, and chop his head 
off.” 

‘‘Vell,” said Mr. Fleishacker obligingly, ‘‘I vill, 
mine Taisy. Put you must holt his head, vile I 
shops him.” : 

«Oh, dear, no! not for the whoJe world!” cried she; 
and she didn’t either, for after she had helped to catch 
him her heart melted, and she was in favor of letting 
him go again; but Jonathan’s heart was harder, and he 
didn’t mind Speckled’s frightened cries, so he wouldn’t 
let him go. Then Daisy ran upstairs and put her head 
in the pillows, and shut her eyes and ears tight until 
Mrs. Buttercup called to her to come down and help 
her pick the feathers from her Christmas present. 

When she saw him lying stiff and cold on the 
kitchen table, Daisy said, with a smile which had a 
tear in it, ‘‘ He won’t scratch any more violets, poor 
old fellow !” 

Mr. Fleishacker was warming his toes by the fire, 
and he rubbed his hands together and said: 

‘‘Vell, vell, mine Taisy, vat a sheecken heart you 

ave got. You von’t be able to eat him now, I tinks, 
yvrom so mush sorry.” 

‘Oh, yes, indeed, I will! That won’t spoil my ap- 
petite, you may be very sure,” answered the little gir), 
laughing. 

By and by Jonathan got up to go. 

‘‘Vell, mine leetle Taisy,” he said, ‘‘I vish you a 

Merry Christmas. I tropped a pit out vereI kilt old 
Speckled, and if you vind it, keep it for your Christ- 
mas, Taisy dear.” 
_ Daisy found it without the least trouble, for good 
old Jonathan, ashamed to offer it, it seemed so little, 
and afraid that Daisy wouldn’t accept it if he offered 
it, had very carefully placed it where she couldn’t miss 
it. 

‘‘Jonathan’s eyes must be very poor,” said Daisy, 
“for it was right out there in plain sight; and it’s a 
new one besides, and shines so I should have thought 
he couldn’t have helped seeing it.” 

Mrs. Buttercup, older and wiser than her curly- 
headed little girl, smiled quictly, and said she guessed 
he didn’t hunt very hard for it. 

After Speckled had been plucked and stuffed, and 
put into the oven, Daisy said, 

‘* Now, ma, if you’re willing, I’d like to go down to 
the grocery and buy some Christmas presents with my 
ten cents.” 

Mrs. Buttercup’s fat sides fairly shook, as she laughed 
at Daisy’s Important air. 

‘‘Doesn’t it rain, dear?” she said. 

‘‘It just barely sprinkles,” answered Daisy; ‘‘but 
I'll run and dodge between the drops.” 

‘* Well, put my shawl on, and your rubbers, and your 
old hat, and take an umbrella.” 

Daisy did it all, and when she was equipped marched 
into the kitchen, where her mother sat mending the 
last of the pile of Bennie’s socks; Daisy put the um- 
brella up, and gathered the shawl about her. 

‘“‘There!” she said, ‘‘don’t I look ready for a 
storm? I should laugh ifthe sun should shine before 
I got down there. I wouldn’t wonder a bit to see it, 
either, for it’s been first raining and then shining all 
day. Do you ever, ever remember a Christmas in San 
Francisco when it didn't rain a drop?” 

‘“‘T don’t know as I Jo-” said her mother. ‘‘Run 
along with you, quick, before it pours, or the sun 
shines out; and don’t buy out Mr. Green’s whole stock 
with your ten cents.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Green must give me some good bargains, be- 
cause it’s Christmas time and everybody has to be 
generous,” aughed Daisy, dancing off. 

‘*How do you do, Mr. Green?” she said, dancing 
into the grocery; ‘‘ Merry Christmas, and how do you 
sell oranges ?” 

‘Them oranges, Daisy,” said Mr. Green, in an argu- 
mentative tone of voice, ‘‘is dirt cheap at five cents 
apiece; but seein’ as it’s Christmas, and you are the 
very first one who has wished me a merry day, I'll give 
you three of them there oranges for ten cents.” 

Daisy, you see, was a particular favorite of Mr. 
Green’s. 

**All right,” said she, ‘‘I’ll take three; but don’t 
give me wizzlely ones, please.” 

*“What do you call wizzlely ones?” asked Mr. 


Green. 


**Oh! all dried up.” 

‘‘ Who are they for?” asked Mr. Green. 

‘* One for Ben, one for ma, and one for me.” 

“Then I'll give you two plump ones for Ben and 
ma, and one wizzlely one fer you.” 

‘“‘Oh! please don’t, Mr. Green!” said Daisy, and 
Mr. Green didn’t. 

‘* What did you buy!” asked Mrs. Buttercup. 

“Oh! I'm not going to tell,” said the little girl; 
‘**cause part of it is for you.” . 

So she went up stairs, stowed them very carefully 
away, and sat down to watch for Bennie. 

Pretty soon she saw him; he was hurrying home as 
fast as his little legs would carry him; and that was 
not very fast, for he had had many errands to do that 
day, and the little legs were very tired. Tim Tiffany, 
Laura’s brother, met him at the corner, and they 
walked up together. 

Tim, by-the-by, was a great admirer of Daisy’s 
straw berry-colored lips and choppy light curls. 

Daisy, in her eagerness, did not see Tim, but called 
out to Bennie, as he got to the gate, in what was in- 
tended to be a whisper : 

‘‘Say, Ben! Speckled rooster, stuffed with sage, 
and hot biscuits for supper.” 

Tim looked up, and blushed scarlet, boy-like; as he 
said : 

‘*Oh! don’t I wish I could come too, Daisy.” 

Then Daisy cried: 

my! I didn’t see you, Tim.” And then she 
turned red away into the depths of her fuzzy curls. 

‘*Can’t I come?” said Tim. 

‘‘Decidedly not,” returned Daisy, who tyrannized 
over her adorer. ‘‘I dare say you are going to have 
turkey and plum-pudding; and besides, your mother 
wouldn’t like it.” 

So Tim had to say ‘‘Good-night” rather ruefully, 
and go on. 

‘* Are you mad, Ben ?” she said, kissing her brother’s 
brown cheeks, as soon as he camein; ‘‘I didn’t see 
Tim.” 

‘‘Oh, ho! Mad!” cried Ben; ‘‘I was tickled to 
death. Why! I could eat a whole plate of hot biscuit 
and a roast chicken all by myself. Here, Pussy, put 
out your hand and take your Christmas present. You 
must buy something jolly with it, and eat every bit 
yourself.” And he put a shining white five cent piece 
into her palm. 

‘‘Oh, Ben! You dear, good, old boy!” she cried ; 
‘‘where did you get it? Let’s give it to mother; let’s 
buy soda-crackers with it.” (Daisy had a weakness for 
soda-crackers.) ‘‘Let’s send it to Rosie. Isn’t it 
bright? Where did you get it, Ben?” 

‘*Got through ?” asked Bennie, putting his hands in 
his pockets, and leaning against the wall with a very 
resigned look on his round, freckled face. ‘‘ Hain’t 
got through, have you ?” 

‘*Yes, I have,” pouting a little. 

‘*Well, then,” said he, feeling very important, ‘I 
held a man’s horse, and that’s how I got it. You 
ain’t to give it to ma, ’cause I’ve got another one for 
her; and you ain’t going to send it to Rosie, because 
it’s your own Uhristmas present, and Rosie would be 
real mad to have you send it to her. You can buy 
soda-crackers if you want to, only I wouldn’t if it was 
mine.” 

‘‘What would you buy, then?” she asked. ‘‘ You 
can get such lots of soda-crackers for five cents, and 
as for candy—my! they won’t give you enough to look 
at hardly for five cents.” 

‘*That’s so,” answered Bennie, reflectively ; ‘‘they’ll 
give you just enough to aggravate you. Oh, Puss! 
you ought to taste buttered taffy; ain’t it good, 
though!” 

‘*Soda-crackers, then ?” said Daisy, holding it up. 

‘* Yes, I guess I would,” answered Bennie. 

Just then Mrs. Buttercup came into the hall. 

‘“What are you two children talking about?” she 
said. 

‘‘Here, ma,” said Bennie, ‘‘I’ll give you your 
Christmas present now; it ain’t very big, I know, 
so here’s a kiss from your old boy to make it big- 
ger.” 

‘‘Ah!” laughed she, ‘‘that is the kind of present 
mother likes.” 

So Bennie doubled it. 

‘‘T’ve got five cents, too, ma ;” said Daisy, ‘‘ but Ben 
never kissed me.” 

‘*Here goes then!” said Bennie. 

‘* Now where is your present ?” asked the mother. — 

‘““T was going to keep mine until this evening; but 
I guess I won’t,” and Daisy rushed up-stairs. 

‘‘Here, ma, hold out both hands,” pop! went a 
round orange into each. ‘‘Here now, Ben,” into one 
hand went the other orange, and into the other went 
a carnelian ring, which had long been one of Daisy’s 
choicest treasures. 

“I know you think this is pretty,” she said, rosily, 
‘and I want you always to wear it.” 

‘* Dear old Puss!” cried Bennie. 


**But your orange was the wizzleliest,” said Daisy, 
laughing. 

‘‘Come now, children, before everything is cold,” 
said Mrs. Buttercup ; so they danced into the kitchen, 
and both declared that gawky old Speckled had never 
looked so handsome in his life as he looked just then 
on the platter. a 

They were just seated at the table, in fact Daisy 
was not seated, but had her knees on the chair in a 
sideways position which she liked to get into, when 
there came a terrific ring at the door. 

‘Rosie! Rosie!” cried Daisy, seizing the lamp and 
running off with it, without any ceremony, followed 
by Bennie and his mother, excited, wondering, hoping 
but hardly believing. 

‘‘Come and take the lamp, quick!” cried Daisy, 
‘‘Oh you dear old sister, you’re just in time for sup- 
per. We've got Speckled and”— then, oh dear! there 
was such a confusion that nobody could hear them- 
selves or any one else talk, until Tim Tiffany put his 
head in the door and said, ‘‘Come, you Ben! help me 
carry this box in.” 

“Why, Tim!” exclaimed Daisy coloring into the 
depths of her choppy curls again. 

‘‘How did you get the money to come down, dar- 
ling ?” said Mrs. Buttercup. 

‘‘Let’s have supper first,” said pretty Rosie, ‘‘I’m 
as hungry as an ostrich. Come, Tim, you must have 


supper to-night with us. Daisy, Tim said you said . 


he couldn’t come here to supper, but I guess you'll let 
him now.” 
‘“‘Oh, my! yes,” said Daisy, secretly delighted. 


At last, when Speckled lay on the table a pile of. 


polished bones, and the last biscuit was demolished, 
Mrs. Buttercup demanded an answer to her question. 

“Tim sent me the money,” said Rosie, laughing. 
I’m a Christmas present to you all from him.. How do 
you like your present, ma?” 

They looked, first at her, and then at Tim, in amaze- 
ment, so that young gentleman felt called upon to 
explain. 

‘* You see, I had some money to spend as I wanted 
to; I always have some at Christmas,” he said, looking 
at Mrs. Buttercup and blushing, and then looking at 
Daisy and blushing still more; ‘‘and I was going to 
buy four presents, one for each of you. Then I 
happened to think that all together would be enough 
to pay for Rosie’s fare down and back. So I wrote to 
her, and she said she would, and to keep it a secret, 


and for me to meet her at the boat. So I did, and © 


that’s the way of it.” 

Nobody said a word; everybody's tears were too 
close to everybody’s eyes to allow of much talking. 
At last Daisy said in a choking voice, 

‘*How good you are, Tim!” 

Then Tim looked around and saw all the wet eyes, 
and then blushed deeper than ever and said: 

‘*Oh, come now, don’t be hard on a feller. Let’s 
play Blindman’s buff.” 

They did play it, and Puss-in-the-Corner, and 
Quaker Meeting, and lots of games; and when Tim 
started to go home Daisy declared that there never 
was a Christmas when it rained so, and shone so, and 
was so delightful. When Tim said, ‘‘Send Laura a 
kiss, Daisy,” the little lass replied, ‘‘Oh! my! no!” 
But when Mrs. Buttercup said, ‘‘I would, Pussy,” she 
turned dreadfully red and sent it; and Tim liked it so 
much he kept it for himself. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
Y batch of letters is an especially pleasant one 
this week. They tell me of scrap-books ready 
for the hospital, of mended toys for poor children, of 
papers and magazines sent to life-saving stations, and 
of such a general spirit of Christmas good-will that it 
seems as if the odor of Christmas wreaths and the 
jingles of Santa Claus’s sleigh-bells were-wafted over 
my desk. I am inquiring about the hospitals and mis- 
sion schools that are least known and are least likely 
to be remembered at Christmas, and some of you will 
hear of me by mail how to address them. Let every 
package you send out go with a prayer for those who 
will receive it. God’s blessing will multiply its value 
beyond your power of counting. 

You have all received probably the ‘Little Chris- 
tian Union” the publisher’was so kind as to make for 
us. Now I shall look to see who gets the watches and 
who the bicycle and sewing-machine. By the way, I 
think the publisher complimented my nieces very 
much when he selected for their best prize so useful a 
thing as a sewing-machine while for the boys he 
could only find something to amuse them. It shows 
who he thinks are the most serious and useful members 
of society ! 

Several notes have come giving me notice of changed 
residence. I have been carefully revising my book of 
addresses, and am very sorry to find there are many 
still incomplete. Sometimes though they are written 
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as it seems to you very plainly, to me, not familiar 
with the name, they are impossible to decipher. The 
package of such letters is labeled by a humorous 
nephew of mine ‘‘the no-name series.” — 


GREEN Pa. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I would like to be one of your nephews. I have lots of aunties, but 
I would like to have another one. Iam alittle boy eleven years old, 
and go to school, study arithmetic, grammar, geography, reading 
and spelling. My ma has just begun to take The Christian Union, 
and we like it very much. Ihave a kind pa and ma, but no brothers 
or sisters. I had one little sister four years old, but she died last 
January I mean to be a good boy, so that I can meet her in heaven, 
We miss her, oh, 80 much! I! like the letters in the Writing Desk. 
ILERBERT 8. 


Tuat is one reason, 1 think, why God takes the 
dear little children to himself. We are much more 
likely to think of that happy home as a pleasant place 
for us if some one we loved very much is there. 


MERIDEN. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be numbered among your nieces, I have written 
to you once before, but have not seen it in print, so I conclude that 
you did not receive it. Papa has taken your paper for a number of 
years. Ienjoy the Writing Desk very much. I think that Meriden 
is a very pretty city. We live on Pleasant Street, ard it is rightly 
named, for it is one of the nicest streets in the city for ite fine views, 
I have lived here about eight years, coming from Middletown here. 
I suppose some of my little friends in New York would not think it 
avery large city. It is my vacation now, and I expect to go away 
for alittle while. Next time I come to New York I am going to 
have papa devote a little of his time to me, and I intend tocall upon 
you. lIoften wonder how youlook. Will you please give my love 
to your little Trixie? Ithink I mustclose. Evenif your name is 
Aunt Patience, I may try your patience. If you come to Meriden, 
I should be pleased to have you come and see me. I should be very 
much pleased to hear from you. And nowlI must say good-bye. 
From z CARRIE. 


It is right to be contented with the place you live in, 
and it is not very hard to be so when it is as delightful 
as yourhome. I should like very much to visit you, 
and shall remember you when I pass through Meriden. 


WHITEFIELD, N. H. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have wanted to write to you for a long time, but I have been go- 
ing to school, and was so busy that I couldn’t very well, Have you 
ever been on Mount Washington? If you have not, perhaps you 
would like to hear something aboutit. It is 6,288 feet above the 
level of the sea, Westarted up just before night, and there was a 
beantiful sunset. There was a luke ’way back among the hills that 
looked like a sheet of gold, and as the hills around were rather 
dark, it had a very beautiful effect. Just before we reached the 
top, we went intoa cloud, and it almost shut off the view so that we 
could see but a little ways from the car. In a little while it got quite 
dark; but then we could loek at the sparks. ‘Chey looked just like 
gold needles with a little piece of gold thread in them, and there was 
such a shower of tliem that it looked very pretty. The track consists 
of three rails. ‘The middle rail is fitted for a cog-wheel. The en- 
gines are very small, and look as if they were tipped up on one end. 

At first I was afraid to go up, because I thought they ‘couldn’t be 
strong enough to hold the car from sliding back; but mamma told 
me to look it over, and after I did I didn’t fee] so scared, for there 
are a good many brakes. There is a very comfortable house on the 
summit heated by steam, and is a very great improvement on the 
old Tiptop House. The sunrise next morning was beautiful. There 
were two sundogs, one on each side of the sun. I don’t kuow as all 
my cousins know what a sundog is. 7 

It looks like a short piece of rainbow, only a few rods from the 
eun. Some people think that they indicate a storm, and I guess 
they are not far from right, as we had one the next night and day. 
Every little while a fog-cloud would drift over us, and they came and 
wentso quickly that we couldn’t tell where it came from or where 
it went to. It is very dangerous to go out alone, for when one of 
those fogs comes you can’t kee but a very little ways, and are apt 
to get lost. Lizzie Bourne was lost quite a goed many years ago, 
and perished within a short distance of the summit and within a few 
feet of where the railroad passes. You can get a very good view by 
going round a good deal; but if you don’t want to go round very 
much, there is a tower about thirty feet high, and by going up there 
you can get a good view with very little trouble. ‘There were two 
real pretty cats up there, and I heard a man say that sometimes they 
eaw squirrels, birds and mice. 

While I was up there I picked (on the summit) some yarrow and 
buttercups, and got some mossand stones; and when we were com- 
ing down, when they stopped to get water, I got some ferns which I 
will send to you. 

I think I have written enougl’ for one letter, so I will close by 
sending love to you and the cousins. J] am, ‘ 

Your affectionate niece, 


This letter has not spoiled, although it has been kept 
rather too long for the patience of the writer, I fear. I 
well remember my visit to the top of Mt. Washing- 
ton. I had no such fortunate view of the sun in its 
setting and rising, but I enjoyed a wonderfully beauti- 
ful glimpse of the moon. Thank you again, Anna, for 
the ferns and moss you have sent me. 


OLD Mission, Nov. 26, 1581. 


ANNA, 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would write to you and tell you about Old Mission. I 
read a letter a few days ago in your Writing Desk from a little gir) in 
Grand Rapids, saying that she was up here last summer, and you said 
that you would like to have all of your nieces and nephews hunt it 
up on their geography maps. Well, papa huntedit up about two 
years ago, and we moved up here. It is a beautiful place about 
twenty miles northeast of Traverse City, on the Grand Traverse 
Bay. It is noted for its luscious fruits and pure air, and a great 
many people come up here every summer, both for pleasure and 
health, and it has become quite a summer resort, and if you ever get 
sick, Aunt Patience, I would advise you to come up here and make 
usavisit. I have three sisters and one brother.. Their names are 
Enid, Lillian, Beatrice, and Malcolm. Enid, the eldest, is at Olivet 
College, and Lillian is preparing to go nextfall. Well, I will have to 
close now, or my Ictter will be too long to print. 

_ Your affectionate niece, 


8. 


me to visit you; but perhaps I can go some time be- 
cause I am well. You see how wise I was in asking 
Old Mission hunted up; I found a new niece. 


St. Ont. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I want to be ene of your nieces. Pa takes the Christian Union, 
and has as Jong as Ican remember. Iam nearly ten years old. Pa 
likes Mr. Beecher, and has got three of his pictures in our sitting- 
room. My name is Amelia. Pa adways calls me Birdie; so ma did, 
but she died six years ago. I remember it. Pa feels very sorry 
about the President getting shot, and all of us do in Canada. Grand- 
ma and my sister Kate have gone tothe White Mountains and lots 
of places. Wasn’t it good of grandma to take her with her aunts? 
Pa has got such a nice canary bird, he knows him, and will imitate 
him when he whiaties to him. Another bird flew into our veranda 
last week and wanted to get in the cage, and pa let him in, and now 
Dick won't sing to pa. 

Your affectionate niece, 
Your grandmamma probably finds your sister a 
pleasant companion on her journeys, and your turn 
will come in time. It is sad to be without the help 
and the caresses ef your mother, but you must think 
of her as watching for you, and try to be ready to be 


blessed company for her when God calls you. 


AMELIA A, 


Kittie B. has written me several excellent letters 
which I hoped to find room to print, but must content 
myself and you by giving you these very pretty lines 
which her grandmother wrote in Kittie’s album last 
winter. She will be willing, I think, that some of 
you should copy it when you are asked to write in 
albums, and it will be much better than the foolish 
rhymes I see in so many such books. 


Pretty book upon my table 

Speaks as plain as it is able. 

Speaks and says: *‘ I am only pretty; 
I am neither wise nor, witty ; 

Will you put npon my page 

What will stand the test of age; 
Some great truths that here will stay 
When the gilding’s worn away ; 
Something that will be of value, 
When the leaves are old and yellow; 
Something loving, tender, true; 
Something will be always new ? 
Beauty is the cover thin, 

Best worth is found within.” 

Pretty maid in youthful bloom, 
Tripping lightly through my room, 
Would you for my moral look ? 

You are like the pretty book. 


NEWARK, Noy. 19th, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My Auntie Adeline has been reading from the Christian Union the 
letters from your nieces and nephews, and I want to be one of your 
nephews, too. Iam eight years old, and gotoschool. I like to see 
my auntie every week. She makes me soft-custard and floating 
islands. Will you please send me an an answer to this letter. I have 
never written a letter before in all my life. 

ALFRED W. 


Is your auntie’s custard especially nice? Ask her 
to send her rule to the Christian Union, and perhaps 
some other aunties may see it and make some of it for 
their hungry nephews. For a first letter yours isa 
marvelously good one. I expected to find some mis- 
spelled word in it, but I believe every one is right. 


ROCKLAND FaRM, Noy. 23, 1881. 
Dear Aurt Patience: 

The otherday mammaand I were taking a walk and we saw a 
mouse on the window-sill of the carpenter shop. We watched him 
alittle while and presently a fly lit onthe window pane and the 
mouse jumped up, caught it and sat on his hind legs and ate 
it, and then he caught another one. I _ told papa about 
it and he said he never taw mice catch flies, and so I 
thought I would write and tell you about it. I liketo read your 
answers to the letters in the Writing Desk, and mamma thinks they 
help me. Your affectionate niece, ETHEL. 

That was acurious incident, and you were very kind 
to give us the benefit of your open eyes. Give my 
love to your mamma, and tell her that it helps me to 
know that the girls and boys who are so dear to me 


get any help from my Writing Desk. 


MANSFIELD, Mass. 

Dear Aunt Patience: F 

I wrote you a letter last spring and have not seen it published. 
Have you been tothe Mechanics’ Fair at Bostcn? If not, perhaps 
you would like to hear about it. It was a curiosity to me to see the 
shuttles change themselves in making gingham, First they pick the 
cotton, then clean it and spin it into threads, then they wrap it and 
put it on the shuttles. They made muslin and mixed goods, They 
inade shoes and printed paper on the same floor. Upstairs there 
were pictures, cards, dress goods, In one room there was a blind 
woman writing. There was a lovely cascade; near it there were 
flowers fixed ina frame so they looked like a pyramid. In each 
corner there was water running in troughs filled with shells. There 
were little water-wheels at the top of each trough. There were 
marble statues ; some of the marble was very pretty. There were 
seats where people could sit down, and free elevators all over the 
building. I have just learned to sew on a machine and like it. Do 
any of the nieces like to play doll at eleven years old? Ido. I ex- 
pect to go to high school this spring. Did you go anywhere Thanks- 
giving? I went down to my grandpapa’s ; there were fifteen there. 
My cousin is writing aletter with me, I like to play school, and 
would like to be a teacher sometime. Ihave begun to make Christ- 
mas things, I wentto the city Wednesday and saw a few Christmas 
presents. Has Jack Frost hurt you any this year? He came very 
early, and many people lost cranberries. I am taking music lessons, 
and like to practice. My little brother says he thinks it is cold. 

Yours affectionately, BERTHA. 


Alas! Ihave nograndpapua’s to go to at Thanksgiving. 
I was glad to be at home this year, and have a merry 
company around me; although some I wanted very 


It will be a long time, I hope, before sickness sends 


much to see were absent, You are one among the 


many whose letters are still filling the pigeon-holes of 
my desk. Years and years and years ago, unless I 
dreamed it, I used to go toa Mechanics’ Fair in Boston, 
but it could not have been so grand then as now. In 
those days I think they had a bridge leading from the 
upper story of one building to another across the 
street; now they tell me there is a very grand building 
in quite another part of the city, where the Fair is 
held. Is it so? 
WAKEMAN. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE : 
MAMMA SAYS YOU LOVE LITTLE CARRIE. 
I AM SIX. I STUDY AT HOME. CHRISTMAS 
I GOT A NICE DOLLY WITH A SILK DRESS. 
AUNT PATIENCE, IS THERE A SANTA CLAUS? 
MY LITTLE BROTHER JOHN AND I HAVE A 
NOAH’S ARK FOR A SUNDAY PLAYTHING. 
THIS IS THE FIRST LETTER I EVER WROTE. 
IAM TIRED. GOOD-BYE. 

CARRIE A. 8. 
For you, dear, there is a Santa Claus in your own 
home, I think. It is a very pleasant name given to 
any one who brings a loving Christmas greeting in the 
shape of a gift. A Noah’s Ark is a nice plaything for 
little folks on Sunday. Very soon you will be old 
enough to read, and will not need playthings to make 
the day a happy one. Trixie used to get one of her 
dolls ready for church, and play church and Sunday- 
schoo] with her, but now she never thinks of it. 


BEAUFORT, S. C., Nov. 21, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have been wishing along time that I might write to you, but 
have been kept from doing so because I have had other things to do, 
which, if they haven’t been work, have been what I have wanted 
very much todo. One thing that has prevented me is the fact that 
I have not wanted any one to know. I’m writing this in my room, 
which is up stairs and out of the way. My sister Bertha wrote you 
last April and sent a package of moss. I am nearly fifteen years old 
—the fifteenth year will be finished next Christmas. Thanksgiving - 
now approaches, and I shall soon be making preparations, which are 
never numerous here, as we never have many pies, and scarcely ever 
havea turkey or goose. But my letter must not be too long, and I 
have a good deal more to write. We are situated in a beautifal. 
place, It is surrounded by trees, the most of which are live oaks. 
They are well named. On the river shore (we live next to Broad 
river) is a huge tree called a magnolia. The circumference of the 
trunk is fifteen feet! A blossom fully open is ten inches broad, and 
is pearly white, having a delightful fragrance, resembling that of 
extract of lemon. A cone atthe right stage of perfection is beauti- 
ful. It hae about one hundred seeds of scarlet color. The tree 
blossoms in June, and the cones fall in October. Some live oaks 
are larger. Thie kind of trees are very pretty. I guess I'll write the 
rest another time. Your nephew, GUSsIE. 


I shall be looking for ‘‘ the rest” till it comes. The 
moss Bertha sent I have treasured ever since it came. 
It has always beena great desire of mine to see the 
southern part of our country. Your description of 
the magnolia increases it. When you write tell me 
what work you do, how you spent Thanksgiving, and 
as much more about yourself as you think would in- 
terest a Very affectionate, 

PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


SQUARE WORDs. 
) 

1. Amineral. 2. A mixture. 3. Benefactions. 4. To scourge. 
Il. 

1. A thong. 2 Ariverin Italy. 3. A small cake. 4, Anticipa- 
tion. 

HALF 8QUARE. 

1. A musica] composition. 2. A fruit. 3. Ariver. 4. A saluta- 

tion. 5. A Greek particle. 6. A letter. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 

The 1, 2, 3 is relatives. The 1, 2,3, 4, is sort. The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 is 
more gracious. ‘The 2,3 is a preposition. The 7, 8, 9is a fish of 
the pike family. The 8, 9, 10,1s the application of knowledge to 
practical purposes, The 10, 11,12 is a number. The whole is a 
school for young children. C. 


COMPOUND DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1. Value. 2. A part of ancient Greece. 3. A gem. 4. Aniron 
frame used by printers to confine types. 5. Of a light-brown color. 

Primals—To enchant. 
Finals—The filbert. 
Primals and finals connected—A shrub. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 

UPI) BLAECLUBB (RPNEIRB 

UPI 


RPEE 
RPRR 


RERCL 
PREU 
PNBA 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 23. 
Poetical Eniyma.—Poets have undoubted right to claim, 
If not the greatest, the most lasting, name. 


Rhoinboid.— HATS 


Double iamond.—Apple-Bauce. 
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MISSIONARY NOTES. 

—The Female Semivary building at Tripoli has been com- 
pleted. 

—A company has been formed in Transvaal, with a capital 
of 200,000 livres. to explore the silver mines of Tati. 

—Direct communication was to be established ty sub- 
marine cable betwee. Caile and Bizeite early in October 

—Mr. De Forest, otf Osaia, writes: ‘* No other tupie will 
now draw the multitude to;ether in Japan like Gisvus-lous on 
Christianity.” 

—The late General Assembly of the Free Church of Italy. 
held in Florence, reported 51 deputies, representing thirty- 
five churches. 

—The whole Bible has beeu translated inio eight African 
tongues and portious of it into twenty-four others, making 
thirty-two in all. 

—After having been dangerously illo? bi 
has recovered sufficiently to go to Manyanga, 
there to Stanley Pool. 

—The Greek Vestament in the ancient tongue is now, by 
order of the Greek Government, read in its 1,200 schools 
which have 80,000 pupiis. 

—M. Ledoux, Consul-Geacral of France at Zanzibar, report: 
a great famine in equatorial Africa. Uibes in despair 
have pillaged the curavans. 

—The United Brethren (Moravians) report S77 wission 
stations, 386 wissiouaries, 529 meeting-houses, 753 Sunday- 
schools, 25,094 church members. 

—The fifty miilions of population of the United States 
have a Protestant minister for every 725 persons, and a Sab- 
bath-school teacher for every 56. 

—Messrs. Creux and Berthoud, of the Swiss mission at the 
north of Transvaal, are attempting to open a direet rout 
from Valdeziu to the Delogow Bay. 

—The Queen of Madagascar has named for the first titne 
the ministers aud secretaries of State, and at the sume thine 
given a law relative to their functions. 

—The military French administration has placed forty 
k‘lometers of railroading of the Decanville system trom 
Sousse in the direction of of Tkaironan. 

—The American board has rendered good service to the 
cause of missions by issuing a large map of China, suitable 
for use at monthly concerts and other meetings. 

—Dr. E. Pressense savs, ** Whenever in France the Gospel 
niessage is prociaimed, whether in theaters, concert-Luils, or 
be it were it may, the people flock tu bear.” 

-M. Sala, sent by the Museum of Leyden to the western 
side of Africa to make botanical and zuclogical collections, 
died of malignant fever at Cape Mount, in Liberia. 

—In an exploration of Quango three great cascades Lave 
been discovered to which the rames of the emperors of 
Germany and Austria and the king of Portugal have been 
given. 

—The Choctaw Indian Council las recently appropriated 
#15,000 for the crection of a new duilding Spencer 
Academy, a school now under care of the Presbyterian 
Board. 

—The colonies of Natal, discontented 
government, demand the institution of aj 
upon the mode! of that which has beeu grated the colouy of 
the Cape. 

—A benevolent society for work uwumong Women and 
children has recentiy been organized by youug ladies con- 
nected with some of the most wealthy and promineat fami- 
lies of the Greek sect in Beyrout. 

—The church membership of the Syria mission has doubled 
in five years. It is now about 900. ihe first 450 may be 
regarded as the result of 40 years of mission work; the last 
450 is the result of five years’ work. 

—The College of Liberia will be transferred into the country 
for instruction in manual iabor, to which classical 
will be joined, to teach the natives the u-e and practice of the 
instruments of European industry. 

—The Chinese merchants of Suu Francisco have received 
from the Emperor of China au elaborate and beautiful -croll, 
in recognition of their liberal gifts for the relief of sufferer. 
from the famine in China, three years a as 

—A scientific French mission at The as diseovered 
recently thirty-six sarcophayi of Kings and 1cens inclosing 
mummies, rolls of papyvrus,thousands of and talismans, 
from which much may be learned of importauuce in the hi-- 
tory of ancient Evypt. 

—There is now an evangelical chureh 
of the Chaldees, the modern Urfa. An Arimenian Weaver 
was converted at Aintab, and returning Urfa corabived 
evapgelical work with his daily toil with the above resulr. 

—M. Succi, delegate of the Italian Society of commerce 
with Africa, has returned to Mi! an, afier a voyage to Mudu- 
gascar and the Comunes. ‘The sov ereign OF one of tuese 
islands has granted to him a concession very advantaycour 
for the Italian Society. 

—The Chinese Sunday-school, held in the chapel of the Mi. 
Vernon church, Boston, had an average aitendance last year 
of forty-eight pupiis, the largest number present at any one 
time being seventy-one. The total number of Chinese in 
Boston is said to be about three hundred. 

—Three Roman missionaries of Qurondi have been mare- 
sacred in their houses near Tanganyika. ‘Three others ¢s- 
caped. The last letters of the missionaries tell of the perils 
which they run on the part of the blacks from the calumuies 
of the Arab merchants in regard to those wLo eudeayor to 
abolish the treaty. 

—The Dyak marriage ceremony in Borneo is as follows: 
The bride and bridegroom are made to sit on two bars of 
iron. The priest waves two fowls over He hem,°and then 
knocks their heads together. The bridegroom puts a cheroo! 
and some bete! leaf in the bride’s mouth. The fowls are 
then killed: whiek eloses the eeremony. 
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—The London Missionary Society’s Mission on Lake Tan- 

canyika has been carried on since its commencement in 1876 
at an expenditure of $100,000. There have been three 
deaths. and three have been obliged to retire on account of 
lilhealth. The Society propose to send out five new men in 
the spring to recruit the mission. 

—-A society is formed in Liberia, under the title of Liberia 
Interior Association, with a view of developing commerce 
with the interior, of seeking means of transportation and 
the employ of beasts in some parts of. the country, and of 
bestowing attention upon the commercial, agricultural and 
political interest of the colony in the interior. 


, ser, Con rregationalist, on ** The Mission of America.” 


and of man are ia harmony with the doctrine of the Neal Presence 
in the sacraiiental elements. 


—The number of churches in Chicago has reaced in ten years 
from The Con malists aud Pee-byterians, by con- 


sOlidation and other chans res, have cach lost oc cliurch in that time 
but are far stronger relatively than the Methodi-ts, who have yvained 
seventeen churches, or than any of the other denominations who 
report increase in the number of their charch organizations 
~—Thanksgiving services at Lodi, IL. were of a remarkably frater- 
nal character. \!] denominations, including Roman Catholics, par- 
ticipated in them. Two addresses were mace, one by Father Reilly, 
R. C., on ** The Ideal American,” the: other by the Key. S. E. Bus- 
Prayer was 


‘ | offered and Scripture read by the Pantist end Methodist ministers. 
—Mi-s H. Carter, a teacher among the Chinese in Boston, Nica 


writes: It is not unusual to find a man who learns the alpha- 
ict and a few words in asingle lesson. One pupil. of more 
than twenty-five years, learned to read so rapidly at his 
weekly lessons that he could study intelligently the Sunday- 
school Bible lesson in Isaiah ly. at the end of five months. 

—Miss Proctor, of Aintab, writes of Hadjin: Twenty 
years ago the missionaries were driven out of the place; 
now every Sabbath from three hundred to four hundred 
eather to listen to the preaching of the Word. Five schools 

re supported mostly by the people, with over four hundred 
pupils, and three Bible readers giving daily ]essons to about 
uinety women. 

—A little colored boy wrote the following excuse to his 
teacher: Iam sorry I couldn’t come to schoo! on Friday, 
hat I couldn’t cause it rain. That the way it co in the world. 
If the Lord shut the door, no man can open the door; and if 


| the Lord open the door, no man can sbut the door; and if 


the Lord say it rain, po man can stop it rain; but the Lord 
do ali things well, aud you oughktn’t to growl.—JUNE 
MILLER. ; 

—The Twelfth Annual Report of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the M. E..Church shows remarkable 
progress the past year. The secretary states that ‘every 
branch has increased its auxiliaries, and auxiliaries have in- 
creased their memberships, and the members have miani- 
fested increased @ntimsiasm.”’ The society “now ‘has 2,578 
aux iliarics—an inerease of 277 over the previous year ; 65,562 
annual members—an increase of 5.393—and 3,623 life mem- 
bers: $50 having been added since the last report. The re- 
ceipts for the last year are £107,982.45—an increase of $31,- 
osg.19 over the pr@iogs 

The Sclvation Army is not commanded with much judg- 
ment, if the following account of one day3s performances is 
truc: ‘During the whole of yesterday the members of the 
Salvation Army, whose branch isin the Stoke Newington 
ikand, paraded the various streets in the district, headed by 
4 Cuptain, a banner-bearer, and a ecornet-player. The army 
was followed irom place to place by crowds of roughs, who 
made the day hideous with shrieks and catcalls for the pur- 
pose Of drowning the blast of the cornet and the voices of 
ihe Salvationists. Stones and mud were occasionally 
thrown, the army hustled and disturbed, and at night matters 
looked so threateuing that two constables were detailed off 
to - } guard at the Mission Hall, which would, but for the 
RE Bers: of the police, have been forced by the crowd, who 
ta dlested every passer-by and yelled at any Salvationist 
entering the a The door was kept locked, and only 
opene’ to admit the brethren. Atten »'clock last night the 
hall was still fuil, aid hundreds of people waited outside to 
yeil at the Salvationists as they departed. The=nuisance has 
now become sv intolerable that the tradesman are about to 
take action in the matter, with the view of testing the right 
of the army to parade the streets and cause disturbances.” 


GLEANINGS. 
THE WEST. 


—A new Baptist church is to be organized at Kensington, Il. 
Kensington is near the new city of Paliman. 

~The Third Presbyt ‘Lurch of Chicago, Sunday, December 
received fifty-three members by profession, and a large number 
by latter. 

Dr. W. Gray, Gf ** Interior,” haa recently celebrated his 
Ilis residence at Oak Park, Ili., was crowded with 
fricuds who came with presents and conyratuiations. 

fhe nineteenth anniversary of the Sunday-School Union Tract 
iety of the M. FE. Church was held in Indianapolis Nov. 26th- 
Muny ‘listingnished Methodists were present. 

—After giving the members of the First Baptist Church, Chicago, 
reason to believe that he would accept a call to become their pastor, 
Dr. Iicnson has finally decided not to leave Philade!phia. 

—~St. Louis is to have a new theological seminary, which is to be 
ranized by the German E Church. The building will 
will probably be situated on Rosedale Heights. 

A for Incurabiles, at the corner of Fullerton and 
ffaciac Avenues, Chicago, was dedicated December Ist. This home 
itted up, and enters upon its work under the most 
auspices, 

fen ilogan’s mission on the west side, Chicago, is increasing in 
His daily meetings fill to a room 75 by 25 
‘oe. In his work Mr. H. has the entire sympathy of the Christian 
puarcerthe city. Dr. Thomas is with him, heart and hand. 

—The Rey. Joun H. Barrows was instalied pastor of the First 
Pres}y terian Church, Chicago,’'Thursday evening, December8th. The 
singing, by the choirs of four churches, was of the highest order 
greatly tothe enjoyment of the occasion. Dr. Herrick 


eilver we adding. 


has Geen niceiy 


ice, 


and added 


Johnson preached the sermon. 


‘The Presbyterians of Chicago have arranged for a series of visi- 
ratious during the present month from church to church in the hope 
of inereasing the religions interest in the different congregations. 
and elders are codperating heartily together in this move- 
ment, and with promise of great good. 

—Jteligious services were held in Chicago, on Thanksgiving Day, 
nearly all, the churehes, Episcopalians and Catholics met, as 
ual, by themselves ; other denominations held union services, at 
-ome of which collections were taken for the Michigan sufferers, 
‘There were many tender allusions to the death of President Gar- 
field. 
—the Rev, R. A. Holland, D.D., rector of the Trinity Episcopal 
Chicago, gave a lecture, Saturday evening December 3d, 


Past OFS 


| before the Chicago Philosophical Society, on The Real Presence, 


talking the ground what the essenee of religion, the nature of @ed 


meetings «very Friday morning in McCormick Block, ¢ 


Copngregaticnal women who constitute the Woman's Board of Mis- 
sions of the Interior meet on the same day in their rooms at No. 76 
Madison Street. Both meetings are wel! attended and of great inter- 
est. The women of the Methodist and Baptist churches have their 
recular meetings also, 

—Kristofer Jansen was ordained to the Unitarian ministry Friday 
evening, Nov. 25ih, at the Phird Unitarian Church, Chicago. The 
sermon was by the Rev. G. C. Miln; the ordaining prayer by the 
Rev. BDrowke Lierford; the other parts by the Rev. E. J. Galvin and 
the Rev. J. L. Towner. Mr. J. is a Norwegian, and has already ob- 
tained distinction in literature. He now proposes to labor asa min- 
ister among his countrymen in the Northwest. 

—in pince of the regular sermon in the Union Park Congregational 
Church, Chicago, Sunday morning, December 4th, Dr. Noble asked his 
people to add to their previous subscriptions a little more than $1,100 
in order to complete a eabscription of $20,000 toward the debt. He 
obtained more than three times the amount asked; enough to pay off 
floating indebtedness and Boulevard taxes, and reduce the debt to 
an even $30,000, which the people can easily carry till it matures in 
1885. 

—The Judicial which met at Terre 
fused, by a vote of filicen to four, to entertain the appeal of Dr. 


Haute, Novy. 30th, re- 


Thomas. This ends the care, and jeaves Dr, Tiiomas free to pursue 
his work in the People’s Church, Chicayo. The attendance upon his 
services is growing liege r and larger. ‘The refusal to entcrtain the 


appeal was placed upon the technical cround that Dr. Thomas had 


forfeited the right to appeal, by continuing to preach after being do-- 


posed from the ministry and excommunicated from the Church by 
the Kock River Conference, 

—The [Israelites of Chicage held a inveting Sunday afternoon, 
December 4th, to take measures to provide a fand with which to re- 
lieve the necessities of Jewish refugees froim Russia. ‘There are al- 
ready froin seventy-five to one haiudred of these refugecs in the city, 


and they are almost eutire!y destitu Phe plan isto distribute them, 


and others who may come after them, over the West, and to provide 
for their wants till they are able to provide for themselves.) Tire ia- 
tention is tO raise from $10,000 to 312.000; $2,.50 were raised at the 


meeting, the rest will be eas ly scecdred. The Milwaukce Jewe bave 
raised $3,000 for the same object. 


SOUTH. 


—Alabama has fifty-five Baptist associations, with 1,465 churches, 
containing 76,000 white members. cd iuembership of 
000, 

—The Tennessee Diocesan Convention of the v. EF. 
reports thirty-four clergy, thirty-tw» parishes, tweniy-seven lun- 
dred and thirty-eigit communicants, and two hundred and ecichty- 
one confirmations duriny the \ear, 

— fhe late Dr. Dalrymple, who died at Baltimore, is said to have 
been one of the most learned men in seered fiterature in Maryland. 
In addition to one of the jargest and most valuable libraries in the 
State, he possessed a rare collection of manuscripts, pamphbiets, 
coins, etc. 


Church 


FOREIGN. 


is published in Kioto, Japan, a magiuzine wiih the title, 
“The Two-Neligion Magazine,” whichis laboring to unite Buddhism 
and Shintoism against Christianity. 

—The population of Winnipeg, the most northern city on the eon- 
tinent, has increased from 215 in 1870 to 14,7(0in 1851. Itschurches, 
which represent all denominations, are fullevery Sabbath. Winni- 
peg is the banner church-going city in the land 

—The Archbishop of York has declined to present to the Queen a 
petition for the release of the Rey. 8. F. Green from jail, but the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has coosented to oresent it. Numerous 
meetings in favor of Mr. Green's release have been held. 

—The Bishop of Rochester, England, in his charge tothe clergy, 
said he did not think it would be advisable to use the revised New 
Testament in divine service. The use of the revised version in 
announcing texts, however, must be left tothe discretion of clergy- 
met. 

—There is pronounced opposition to acceding to the request of 
the Salvation Army to occupy two or three Congregational churches 
in the north of London as a center for operations in the surrounding 
district. Itis said that it would be damagiugto the regular work 
of the churches. 

—Someé of the Catholic priests of Canada do not obey the Pope's 
express command and Archbishop Taschereau’s injunction not to 
inte-fere with the elections. Cases are mentioned where, despite 
these orders, priests instract their congre gations to vote for the 
Catholic candidate. 

—Arohdeacon Parnell, clerical secretary of the Episcopal Syuod at 
Kingston, Ont., is $12,009 short inEhis acconnts, The synod, now in 
session here, appointed acommittee to inquire into the matter, in 
the meantime suspending Parnei!, whe subsequently ree.gned. ‘The 
synod holds life insurance policics as securities, 

—The Free Church of Scotiand has an admirable missionary »chool 
in South Africa, cailed Lovedale, the most succeesful of all the 
schools for native pupils, and famous for the boys it supplies to the 
loca! telegraph tervice. A gentlemanin Londoyhas presented the 
misgion with £3,000, whereupon a colonial paper skys: We never 
knéw a Lovedale nigger yet that could he trusted. Ifthe three-thou- 
sand-pound man had bought the place and burned it down, or con- 
verted it intoaclub or something useful, we should have felt grate- 
fultohim, As it is, we don’t.” 

—Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool, in his first charge to his clergy said 
that the principal dangers of the Church of Engiand were from 
within, and arose from the existence of a body of churchmen who 
seemed determined to nn-Protestantize the church and to reintro- 
duce principles and practices rejected centuries ago. Scores of 
clergymen had «dopted usages which seemed istended to bring 
back intothe church that most danyerous of Romish doctrines—the 
sacrifice of the mass. ‘These practices -had been pronounced dis- 
tinctly illecal and in contravention to the doctrine of the Church. 
The miserable fact that constituted the greatest danger was that 
some of these clergyinen refused to pay attention to the judgment 
of the law courts and the admonitions of their Bishops, and were 
backed by numbers of clergymen who did not break the law them- 
seives, but looked upor the. law-beealess a5 
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General Hews, 


A ‘*Slave Chase’ is the startling head-line that greeted the 
eye in one of last week’s papers, and it proved to be no 
hoax. On the 8d of December Captain Brownrigg, of ihe 
Englishman-of-war ‘* London,” with ten men, pursued ina 
steam pinnace an Arabian dhow flying the French colors and 
loaded with slaves. The Arab crew resisted so fiercely that 
three of the Englishmen, including the Captain, were killed, 
and the dhow escaped. 


New York and Brooklyn are rapidly growing. The Build- 
ing Bureaus of the two cities report that in the last eleven 
months permits have been granted for 4.342 new buildings 
at an aggregated cost of more $55,000,000. Jersey City’s 
growth is retarded by the existence of railroads which own 
millions of property that escape taxation. 

The workmen in the Iludson River tunnel have of late 
become subject to a peculiar physical ailment which they 
term “the bends.” The complaint is a sort of curvature 
of the spine, and those attacked are bent up like an open 
jack-knife and suffer excruciating pain. It is thought to 
result from workitie in the compressed air by aid of which 
the tunnel is being constructed. The physician in charge 
says that he knows no technical name for the disease, and 
is of the opinion that these cases are the first of the kind on 
record. 

The Earl of Dunraveu has been arrested for a violation of 
the gume laws of Nova Scotia. He went to the hunting 
ground without a proper license. 

The President's message is discussed in another column. 
It receives general approval from the prominent men of both 
parties. Democratic papers speak highly of it. Financiers 
and moneyed men of this city receive the monetary clauses 
favorably, and say that it is calculated to inspire confidence 
aud maintain credit. 

Accounts of ocean disasters and storms that have occurred 
during the week fill the colurans of the daily newspapers. 
The chief officer of the steamship ‘‘ Lake Winnipeg,” which 
has been twenty days making the trip from Liverpool, says 
that in his twenty-nine years of sea life he never passed 
through such terrible weather as that of the last voyage. 
The chief engineer was washed overboard, and a fireman 
was dashed into acoul-bunker and killed. The ‘* Neckar” 
arrived in port with her upper dcck covered with wreckage. 
The boats, the captain’s bridge and thesteerage companion- 
way were carricd away by the sea, one sailor was washed 
overboard, and all the crew were more or less cut and 
bruised. The **Glenapp,” from Rio Janeiro, suffered from 
a terrific hurricane, 2nd narrowly escaped foundering. The 
‘* Parthia.”’ of the Cunard, and ihe ‘* Labrador,” of the 
French line, both arrived overdue, both passed through 
dangerous gales, but their staunchness carried them through. 


A St. Petersburgh newspaper expresses indignation at the 
request President Arthur has made to the Russian Govern- 
ment, and to which he refers in his message, that the Jews 
should be treated morehumanely. It describes it as a depart- 
ure from the Ameriean policy of non-interference in the 
affairs of foreign countries. It further says that President 
Arthur recently repclled tnterfercnee in regard tothe Panama 
Canal. but yet allows himeclf to judge Russian affairs, which 
he does not under-tand. 


— 


Twelve hundred cmployees of the Pullman Car works, 
sitnated fifteen miles from Chicago, are involved in a war 
with the Tilinois Central R. R. The men allege that the 
commutation cars which they patronize are so few that no 
seats are provided for them, and that they are simply packed 
like cattle. The company refused to inerease the number 
of cars, and, accordingly, on Wednesday night last the men, 
under leval advice, would not surrender their tickets unless 
seats were provided. The company then switched the train 
to a side track, to bring the travelers to terms, but the in- 
dignant worktnen took possession of the tracks, and pre- 
vented other trains from passing until their own tickets were 
honored. 


A terrible and shocking disaster occurred at Rock Cut, 
seven miles from Pittsburgh, on December 10th, about three 
o’clock in the morning, by which sixteen men were burned to 
death and a large number fatally injured. The fire occurred 
in a boarding house in which nearly fifty workmen were 
boarding. . 

At a private meeting at Chicago, Il., Friday night, at 
which Mr. O'Connor, M.P., was present, it was resolved that 
a City of Chicago Anti-coercion Fund of thirty thousand 
dollars be raised, and subscriptions aggregating ¢2,235 were 
secured onthe spot. 


By a collision at Cinonbury, on the North London Rail- 
way, England, Deccinber 10th, seven persons were killed and 
more than sixty severcly injured. <A train crowded with 
passengers for the city had stopped at the tunnel at Canon- 
bury, and the cause of the collision is explained to be that 
the signal man wasunaware of that fact, and permitted three 
other trains to follow, with the result that all came into colli- 
sion. 


The latest attempt against the Czar, the failure of which 
has been already announced, was of a complicated and fan- 
tastic character. The plan was to send up a kind of balloon 
loaded with dynamite and fire balls, and fitted with appli- 
ances by means of which it could be cirected in its course 


and caused to fall within the palace yard at Gatehina. As i: 
fell it was to explode and set the palace on fire, and in th 
consequent confusion the Czar and other members cf th: 
Imperial family were to be seized. The machinery captured 
by the police shows that everything was in readiness for the 
execution of the plot, which was revealed through the rash- 
ness of a young member of the Secret League. As usnal, it 
is intimated that several persons of high rank were con- 
cerned in the conspiracy; and. as usual, It is not impossible 
that the whole story had its origin in some imaginative mind 
or in the occult purposes of the police. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has offered the City of Pittsburgh 
for a free library $250,000, and the only condition attached 
to the gift is that the city shall appropriate #15,000 a year 
for maintenance. Mr. Carnegie recently presented a hand- 
some library building to his native town in Scotland. He 
came to this country a poor boy. but is now connected with 
numerous manufacturing enterprises and is at the head of 
the most extensive steel rail works in this country. 


After a long session on Friday the Directors of the Pacific 
National Bank announced their intention to reorganize and 
resume business. 


Governor St. John, of Kansas, has issued a proclamation 
offering rewards ranging from 3100 to 25,000 for the arrest, 
conviction and punishment of persons vidiating the provie- 
ions of the law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

The coming electrical exhibition in the Crystal Palace, 
London, will be less comprebensive than that which has just 
closed at Paris, but as a practical display of the various sys- 
tems of electric lighting it is likely to be more satisfactory. 
The dimensions, interior arrangements, architectural features 
and general adornment of the Crystal Palace are admirably 
adapted for testing Wluminating agents, while for the dis- 
play of appliances for street lighting the spacious terrace 
affords every facility. 


The Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland has issued a circular 
condemning the Land League, and pointing out that in the 
United Kingdom and its colonies there are thousands and 
thousands of Orangemen ready to fight for the constitution. 


An English Government balloon in charge of Captain 
Templer, accompanied by Walter Powell, member of Parlia- 
ment for Malmesbury, and Mr. Gardner, ascended from 
Bath, England, Saturday, and descended at Bridport. The 


-balloon struck the ground heavily, and Mr. Gardner and 


Captain Templer were thrown out and injured. The bal- 
loon then rose with Mr. Powell, and was seen again to de- 
scend atsea. Nothing has since been heard of the balloon 
or Mr. Powell. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Electrical Exhibition in Paris made a net profit of 
877,000. 

—Columbia College, New ‘York, is the richest University 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

—The Irish National Convention at Chicago, week before 
last, elected an Episcopal clergyman for Chairman. 

—Dispatches from Berlin state that Jews in large numbers 
have passed through that city on their way from Russia to 
this country. 

—A. T. Stewart’s old wholesale store, at City Hall Park, 
is tobe sold at auction; the property is estimated to be 
worth #1,500,000. 

—The new house at Paris of Hon. 8. P. Morton, the 
American Minister to France, is said to be magnificent in its 
appointments and furnishings. 

—Among the scholars of a public school in Woonsocket, 
R. I., is a man forty-six years of age who attends regularly. 
He is a remarkable scholar for his age, 3 

—The portrait of Garfield which is hereafter to honor the 
five-cent postage stamps is said to be astriking likeness of 
the late President. Mrs. Garficld is much pleased with it. 

—In the dressing-room, at Balmoral, of the late Prince 
Consort, all remains as though he were alive. His hats and 
gloves are or the tables, and on the bed there is an efligy of 
him. 

—Some curious person having counted the number of notes 
in a part recently sung by Madame Albani, for which she re- 
ceived $9800, finds that she was paid tweiuty-six cents per 
note. 

—Dandelion bl»ssoms were gathered in the outskirts of 
Portemouth, N. H., on the last day of November. Jt looks 
as theugh St. Nicholas would have to come this year on 
wheels. 

—The collection and sale of spruce gum is one of Maine's 
industries, and is said to yield the residents of that state at 
least #40,000 a year. The gum is consumed chicfly by factory 
girls, it is said. 

—One of the performers at the summer circus in Paris is 
a graduate of Harvard. And yet there are some who main- 
tain that a gymnasium is not a necessary appurtenance of a 
well-regulated college. 

—The engineers of the Brooklyn Bridye are said to be 
hopeful that it will be completed by next summer. We 
advise the ferry patrons to go on buying their tickets just as 
usual, notwithstanding. 

—A horrible catastrophe occurred in a Western town last 
week. A young man was carelessly carrying a gun down 
stairs when he accidently discharged it, and the ball buried 
itself in the body of a pet cat. 

—Walt Whitman, who calls the sea, in one of his poems, 
‘the passionless wet,” denies the rumor that he is going to 


England. Having called the ocean such a name as that, no 
wonder that he is afraid to trust himself on it! 

—Mr. George Riddle, who took the part of Cfdipus in the 
Greek play at Harvard last spring, has resigned hia pro- 
fessorship of clocution at that college, and is to play (Edipus 
in the Greek through the country, being supported in 
English. 

—The American Navy at last stands achance of some 
much needed improvement. The Naval Advisory Board 
have recommended the building of thirty-eight new vessels 
of war, at atotal cost of $29,000,000, and Secretary Hunt 
has indorsed the plan. 

—The finest railroad station in the United States is said to 
be the new one of the Pennsylvania Company in Phila- 
delphia, which was opened Jast week. It stands in the cen- 
ter of the city, and is deseribed as ‘‘a magnificent specimen 
of Gothig architecture.” 

—A prominent English hatter makes the discouraging 
statement that hatters believe the size of men’s heads have 
undergone a decrease within the last thirty or forty years. 
At any rate, he says, more smal! hats and fewer large ones 
are sold now than at that time. 

—Mr. Bradlaugh has in New Zealand a brother whois a 
mission preacher, and who not long ago publicly prayed for 
the spiritual welfare of his atbeistic relative. His prayer was 
accompanied by sounds from the audience of *‘ Hear, bear!” 
applause, and cries of ‘* Hush!” 

—Sarah Bernhardt, who is making atour of Austria, is 
creating a curious division of popular feeling. Sheis received 
with splendid ovations at the theaters, and yet her carriage 
was stoned by a furious anti-Jewish mob the other night, as 
she was returning from the play. ; 

—A lover of the obscure in art spells Turner ‘‘ Phthologn 
vrrh.” This is the way he does it: 

> Phth — asin phthisis — T 


Olo —asincolonel —ur 
Gn — asin gnat — n q 
Yrrh —asinmyrrh — er 


—Postmaster-General James has accepted the presidency 
of a new bank in this city, to be called the Lincoln National 
Bank. It is to be located near the Grand Central Depct, and 
the Vanderbilts will be largely interested in it. Postmaster- 
General James began life as a ‘‘ printer’s-devil” in Utica, 
New York. 

—Commander Cheyne, the traveler and explorer. serious- 
ly proposes to go to the North Pole in a balloon. Not more 
ingenious but just as mildly improbable as Jules Verne’s ac- 
count of the man who was propelled to the moon in a com- 
pletely furnished cannon ball, which was fired from a mon- 
ster cann@n. 

—A miller in Indiana, that state of matrimonial storms, 
fell asleep in his mill and nodded forward until his hair got 
caught in some of the machinery and was pulled out. His 
first bewildered exclamation, on being so suddenly yanked 
from the land of dreams, was: ‘‘ The mischief, wife! What’s 
the matter now ?” 

—It is not such a difficult matter to comraand a military 
title in the South, if we may believe the following from a 
Mississippi paper: ‘‘I left Jacksonville in the afternoon, 
and stayed all night on Mound Bayou with Col. Tom Lee. J 
never met him before, and never heard any one say he was a 
Colonel. but I know he must be. He has a big plantation, a 
big house, with a piano, a beautiful grown-up daughter and 
a windmill to bis well.” 

—Mr. Samuel Morley, a member of the English Parlia- 
ment, in a recent speech. said that he could bear testimony 
to the hearty feeling which pervaded America toward Eng- 
gland. If anybody, he said, should goas he did into the 
Western States, he would see the attractions they offered for 
certain classes of the surplus population of Great Britain. 
He recommended farmers to go there. 

—The Empress Eugénie is adding eighteen rooms to her 
new residence at Farnborough, which was by no meansasmall 
house when she bought it. There isto be a room filled with 
relics of Prince Louis Napoleon, and fitted up exactly the 
same as the one occupied by him at Camden Place. The 
Empress is also building a Catholic chepel adjoining the 
house, and it will be open to the neighborhood. 

—The inability of a lawyer to answer a question directly 
is illustrated by a recent exchange of letters between the 
Chicago lawyer, Emery A. Storrs, and a friend. The latter 
asked Mr. Storrs whether his first name was *‘ Emery” or 
‘‘Emory.” and Mr. Storrs began his reply by saying: ‘* My 
signature, hereunto appended, will settle the e and o ques- 
tion,” and then he wrote three pages about social and polit- 
ical matters, at the end of which were these words: ‘** Yours 
truly, Storrs.”’ 

—A Virginia City (Nev.) horse was recently sold by the 
fire department after he had been thoroughly trained to 
their work. Three days after his retirement be was in front 
of an auction store, hitched to an express wagon loaded with 
furniture. All at once an alarm of fire was sounded. Old 
Gray waited about the length of time that hethought it 
should take to hitch him to the hose-cart, and then he start- 
ed. The furniture was scattered from one end of the street 
to the other, but Old Gray reached the fire before the oppo- 
sition cart, and with a self-satisfied air backed up to the hy- 
drant Next day he was returned toihe Department. His 
devotion to duty was appreciated. 

—Here is asweet bit of consolation for those newspaper 
men who are constantly accused of misrepresentation : 
Thomas Bradley of the Sydney Legistature found fault with 
the newspaper reporters on the ground thatthey did not 
vive the speeches accurately. Therefore they took great 
pains to report his remarks verbatim. The followings the 
passuve: reportersought not to—the reporters ought 
not tobethe ones to judge of what is important—not to say 
what should be left out—-but—the member can only judge of 
what isimportant As [l—as my speeches—as the reporta— 
as whutI say is reported sometimes, no one—nobody can 
understand from the reports—what it is—what I mean.” 
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Books and Authors. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., who have published 
several very attractive and useful books for the holi- 
day season, could not have gone into a richer field for 
poetry and subject of illustration than ‘ B ‘itish Ballads 
Old and New.”! English literature is particularly 
rich in these natural flowers which have blossomed 
out of the heart of the popular life, and the task of the 
editor who attempts to make a selection from them is 
made difficult, not by the narrowness of the field which 
he has to traverse, but by its immensity, and by the 
variety and beauty of its products. These two hand- 
some volumes contain nearly all the ballads which 
have won special popularity, from the old heroic song 
of ‘‘Chevy-Chace,” the reading of which Sir Philip 
Sidney used to say made his blood thrill like the 
bugle-call, to Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lord.of Burleigh.” The 
editor has drawn, as every editor must draw, upon the 
rich collections of Percy, Scott, Motherwell, Jamieson, 
Pinkerton, and the other gleaners in this wide field of 
English song. No age of English history and hardly 
any experience of English life is left without its ballad, 
and it would be difficult to find anywhere else in so 
compact aform the very substance of English poetry. 
These volumes had no need of illustration to make 
them attractive and valuable, and although they con- 
tain some fine specimens of the art it cannot be said 
that their interest is greatly increased by what the 
engraver has done to supplement the poet. It 
is something of a fall to pass from the English 
Ballads to the ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy”? of Tupper. 
Exactly why this poem should have been chosen for 
illustration is a question that many readers will be un- 
able to answer, but this may be a case in which the 
judgment of a publisher as to popular wants is better 
than that of the critic. After all has been said about 
the poetical quality of this poem, it remains true that 
the poetry contained in this volume has appealed to 
many experiences and has found favor with many 
minds, and it is certainly far more instructive and 
profitable matter than much of the reading with which 
the public satisfies itself. Those who desire to know 
Tupper will find his ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy” not only 
his most famous but his best work, and in this hand- 
some quarto the publishers have certainly done all they 


could to make the poem attractive and readable.—— 


Although not specially issued as a holiday publication, 
the large and handsome quarto by A. F. Grace, con- 
taining ‘‘A Course of Lessons in Landscape Painting 
in Oils” * is one of the most useful and attractive gifts 
which could be selected for any one interested in this 
delightful art. Within a comparatively brief space 
this volume compresses a great deal of information 
concerning landscape painting and painters. It 
sketches in an introductory chapter the history of the 
development of this branch of art which in modern 
times has attained such eminence and such wide pop- 
ularity. The body of the book is devoted to a clear 
and very satisfactory statement of those principles 
which the beginner in this difficult art needs especially 
to be familiar with. It instructs the student ‘‘ how 
to see” and ‘‘how to study,” gives full and clear di- 
rections concerning ‘‘form” and ‘‘ perspective,” 
‘‘reflections in water,” and ‘‘aerial perspective.” 
The chapters on ‘‘color,” ‘‘tone,” ‘‘ handling,” and 
**composition” will be found specially valuable, while 
such subjects as ‘‘Sketching From Nature” ‘‘Choos- 
ing a Subject,” ‘‘Handling,” and the ‘‘ Different 
Methods of Preparing Canvass” are very clearly eluci- 
dated. The value of the volume lies in the fact that 
itisnot only trustworthy, but so direct in style and 
lucid in general treatment of these difficult themes 
that any intelligent student can profit by its instruc- 
tions. Its value and beauty are greatly enhanced 
by nine full-page reproductions in color after such 
masters in the art of landscape as Turner, Consta- 
ble, De Wint, Muller, F. Walker and others, while 
through the pages are scattered numerous exam- 
ples engraved on wood from well-known pictures. 
—In the ‘‘Lady of Shalott,’* with decorative illustra- 
tion by Mr. Howard Pyle, Dodd, Mead & Co. have 
given the public a book quite antique in design. Its 
special feature is the mediwval tone preserved in its 
illustration. Brilliant colors are very freely used, and 
if the cuts lack the richness of tint which character- 
ized the work they imitate, they are certainly fresh 
and curious -enough in modern eyes to be very 


Jliustrated British Ballada Old and New. 
by George Barnett Smith. 2 volumes. 
& Co.) 

2 Proverbial Philosophy. The four series complete. 
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attractive. Few poems furnish so many effect- 
ive pictures as the ‘“‘Lady of Shalott.” The deli- 
cate artistic genius of Tennyson, which has framed 
so many pictures ina versification so rare, was never 
displayed to better avdantage than in this meciwva! 
poem, and Mr. Pyle, following at a distance the beau- 
tiful art of the old monks, has achieved a success 
which will be popular if it is not artistically great. 
——In the multitude of books which the publishers 
have provided for the apparently insatiable demand 
of the holiday season one looks with most satisfaction 
on the new editions of standard works. It is emi- 
nently fitting that the classics should have the honor 
of being issued in editions de luze ; the new works can 
wait for the popular verdict before the artist and the 
engraver are set to work upon their pages. A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. are to be commended for giving to 
English readers in a new, convenient and beautiful 
form Bunyan’s immortal ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” ' 
This is one of the few allegories which each new gen- 
eration is glad to read. It is so near to truth that 
each successive age finds in it a singularly happy ex- 
pression of its own experience, and it is so pervaded 
by an unconscious spirit of simple beauty that it holds 
its place on the book shelves side by side with the 
masters of English style. The Elstow edition is one 
of the most attractive of the many forms in which 
this master-piece has been issued. It is printed from 
clear type, on good paper, is of convenient size, and 
handsomely bound. The illustrations are by W. 
Gunston and others. Some people will attach special 
interest to the possession of this issue because each 
cover contains a panel of oak taken from the Elstow 
church previous to its restoration in 1880. 


The Mystery of Hamlet. By Edward P. Vining. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) This little volume of bat 
ninety-five pages is worthy of perusal by every lover and 
student of Shakespeare. If the conclusions of the author 
are not accepted, the argument is of sufficient interest to 
hold attention to the end. Few characters have called out 
such close and serious study as that of Hamlet. Mr. Hudson 
truly says, ‘‘ Hamlet himself has caused more of perplexity 
and discussion than any other character in the whole range 
of art.”” While Goethe decides that ‘* it is clear that Shake- 
speare sought to depict a great deed laid upen asoul unequal 
to the performance of it,” it is reserved for Mr. Vining to 
explain the reason for the inability by discovering the sex 
of the hero. The author has evolved the fact that Hamlet 
was a woman. Here, surely, is evidence that all secrets 
shall at length come to light. Mr. Vining has been diligent 
in his study, and the book is not a flippant, heedless guess. 
With a careful review of the history of the story, he notes 
its different versions and changes; then studies the develop- 
ment of Hamlet's character, and marks its type as essentially 
feminine by muny evident characteristics prominent in his 
love for Horatio and his jealousy of Ophelia, his shrinking 
from combat, his severe censure of erring woman, his phys- 
ical weakness, with his own hints at the cencealed fact. 
Shakespeare's delight in giving @ man’s work to a woman, 
as shown in Imogen, Viola, Julia, Rosalind, Pertia, gives 
force to the thought that he has done so in this instance. 
Mr. Vining is worthy of all credit for his penetrative thought, 
and though we still believe Hamlet was a man we shall not 
think the Jess of him if he be proved a woman. Onur au- 
thor says: ‘‘ It is not claimed that any such thought was im 
our immortal poet’s mind when first he conceived and put 
the drama into shape; the evidence is strongly to the con- 
trary. Itis not cven claimed that Shakespeare ever fully 
intended to represent Hamlet as indeed a woman. .It is 
claimed that in the gradual evolution of the feminine ele- 
ment in Hamlet’s character the time arrived when it occurred 
to the dramatist that so might a woman act and feel, if edu- 
cated from infancy to play a prince's part, and that there- 
after the changes in the character and in the play were all in 
the direction of a development of this idea.” 


Suicide; An Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By 
Henry Morselli, M.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) A volume in 
the International Scientific Seriis. The information given 
is wholly European. The few allusions to America only 
show that the writer was ignorant of our political system, 
and had no access to such statistics as this country affords. 
In one table, United States, Massachusetts and Philadelphia 
are mentioned as if three distinct sovereignties ; in another 
the ‘‘State of Providence, United States,” is gravely in- 
cluded. If the publishers would add, in fature editions, a 
sheet giving such facts as are obtainable in the United States, 
they would double the value of the work for this country. 
Also the information given is wholly statistical. There are 
no anecdotes, nor are there either religious views or reada- 
ble popular discussions bringing moral aspects of the sub- 
ject into view. One may read a long way before feelin 
quite sure whether the author disapproves of suicide; the 
facts are presented in precisely the impartial, high-and-dry 
scientific tone in which the census shows the year’s crops, or an 
Annual Report depicts railroad extension and management. 
The reader who will take the book only for what it purports 
to be—an exhibit of Enropean statistics—will find that Mor- 
selli on Suicide is a work of extraordinary ability, scope, and 
completeness. It embodies inexhaustible wealth of infor- 
mation, masterly power of perceiving possible relations of 
matters seemingly quite foreign, matchless industry in col- 
lecting and marshaling figures to exhibit these relations in 


1 The Pilgrim’s Progress From This World to That Which is to 
Come. By John Bunyan. (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
Co 


detail, and unusual clearness and impartiality in generalized 
statements of results. Chiefly it is devoted to comparisons 
between « hatever is known statistically of voluntary death, 
and whatcver may stand in any way related toit. In other 
words, to discussion of such questions as: The influence of 


_ climate on suicide ; of ecasons; of weather changes. What 


races or nationalities are most prone to it; and what man- 
ners and customs promote it. Does civilization intensify it ? 
does religion, and if yea, which creed most noticeably ? does 
culture ? do¢s social progress? city life? railroad travel ? 
What are the apparent motives, and most frequent methods? 
Every such aspect is presented, and the discussions are iilus- 
trated by a great number and variety of tables. 


Notes of a Pianist, by Louis Moreau Gottschalk (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is a very entertaining 
book, giving the life of this early musical son of America. 
Born in 1829, of a mother from whom he rightfully inherited 
his musical genius, he first came into public notice at a con- — 
cert given in the Theatre d° Orleans when he was about 
twelve years old. Itecems almost like reading a fairy story 
to read of the first dawnings of this musical genius. The 
young mother and her three-years’-old baby were sitting in a 
parlor, the mother singing an air from ‘ Robert Je Diable;” 
she left the room, returned suddenly and found her boy repro- 
ducing on the piano the notes she had just sung. -Again, at 
seven years of age the little Moreau played an entire 
Mass at first sight, and, with the instinct of childhood, 
turned at once with the cry, Where ismamma? The tender 
devotion of Gottschalk to his mother, his brothers and 
sisters ennobles the character of the man above tho 
genius of the master; for master he was, in his own way. 
We wish we could give the space tothis book which it 
richly merits; many good hiuts are given as to proper con- 
duct in a concert room toward the performer as well as to- 
ward one’s neighbor. Many sharp hits are made, many keen 
sarcasms are thrown at the manners of some of ourtowns and 
cities, yet no one can lay down the book and not feel tbat 
he has spent some pleasant moments with the composer of 
the ‘‘ Last Hope,” ** Pastorella e Cavullicri,”’ and other tender 
compositions. 

The Verbatist. By Alfred Ayres. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton &Co.) The Christian Union had occasion not very long 
since to commend a companion volume by the same author, 
entitled ‘‘ The Orthoepist,”’ which was in the main a trust- 
worthy and very carefully prepared manual of pronunciation. 
Only those who have made some study of the growth and 
composition of language know that it is one of the most fas- 
cinating branches of knowledge; that it hints at almost 
every great fact in history, matches almost every great na- 
tional experience with some new word or words, and is in 
fact a contemporaneous record of the growth of a race. To 
those who have any taste for such study this little volume 
will have all the interest of a novel. It is well described as 
amanual ‘‘ devoted to brief discussions of the right and the 


wrong use of words, and to some other matters of interest 


to those who would speak and write with propriety.”” It is 
evidently the outgrowth of conscientious and congenial 
atudy, and it discusses those words and phrases which are 
most frequently misused, or which have Joet their finer shades 
of meaning by careless usage; and it is full also of various 
and entertaining Jearning. Mr. Ayres is sometimes dog- 
matic, but he is thoroughly trustworthy. A careful reading 
of this manual could not fail to be profitable to multitudes 
whose use Of their mother-tongue is more or less inaccurate 
and careless. The book is very attractively bound, and ought 
to lie on the library table for constant reference. 


Sketches from the Subject and Neighbor lands of Venice. 
By Edward A. Freeman. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
The presence of Mr. Freeman in this country lends an ad- 
ditional interest to this latest work from his pen. His quali- 
fications and characteristics as a historian are too well known 
to need more than a mention in this place; it is enough to 
say that no more painstaking and conscientious student of 
history has ever been produced in England than the man 
who has mastered and outlined the great novement of the 
Norsemen on England and along the Mediterranean, and 
who has lighted up the obscurity of early English history 
with the clear rays of his own intelligence. Although not 
sO great a master of style as some of his fellow workers 
in the same field, Mr. Freeman surpasses them all in range 
and accuracy of knowledge. In this volume he displays a 
vast amount of learning, and btecomes the entertaining 
and trustworthy guide through a very interesting, but 
not very well known section of Italy. Treviso, Aquileia, 
Spalato, Ragusa, Otranto, and many other localities which 
lie near Venice, or the tourist’s route to which runs through 
Venice, are described by a historical student who knows 
their past, and has a keen eye for their present surroundings. 
The value of the book is great'y increased by its admirable 
illustrations of cathedrals and other striking architectural 
features. 

Martin Luther and His Works. By John H. Treadwell. 
Sir Richard Whittington. By Walter Besant and James 
Rice. These are the last two volumes of G. P. Putna@m’s 
Sons’ New Plutarch series. The first two-thirds of thevol- 
ume on Martin Luther gives a very good account of the age 
and of the man. The author bas imbibed Carlyle and is an 
unconscious imitator of Carlyle’s style, but writes with a real 
vigor ofhis own. Either his time or his space did not hold 
out. The latter part of his book is not very satisfactory, 
and his chapters on the Augsburg Conference and on the 
Peasant War are so condensed as to be fur from adequate. 
The Whittington whom they have added to the new Plutarch 
Series is the famous owner of the cat, whom all children 
have learned about in nursery melodies. Inasmuch as next 
to nothing is known about him, and it is even quite uncertain 
whether he ever hada cat, or a ship, or a miscellaneous 
peddling business, the authors could not well make a biog- 
raphy of two hundred pages. They have suppiied the de- 
ficiency. however, by an admirable and pictorial account of 
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- brilliant, and yet smack of the college lecture-rooin. 


Dero. 14, 1881. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


England and London inthe time of Whittington, gathered 
from many sources, and presented in a very attractive form. 
The book is really a contribution to history rather than to 
biography. 

Isms, Otd and New. By the Rey. George C. Lorimer. 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) The topics of the sixteen 
sermons contained in this volume, and preached by Dr. 
Lorimer as series in the First Baptist Church of Chicago, 
indicate the protean infidelity of the day. The author be- 
came convinced that he must destroy before he could build, 
that be must diminish the confidence of the people in certain 
prevailing errors, and discngage them froin their fetters by 
pointing out ‘‘the startling dissouunces, the thought-en- 
circling darkne3s, the comfortless, hopeless, soul-freezing 
tendencies of the isms asking for popular aceeptanee.”” Much 
labor has evidently been expended in the effort to show the 
weakness and folly of these great crrors. The sermons are 
They 
are instructive of the errors that lie undefined in to many 
minds. An unbeliever might study them to know just how 
to state his difliculty. The fluent preacher has not, however, 
played into the hands of religious opponents, but hus 
answered their errors with equal clearness and destructive 
logic. Ordinarily we do not believe such a course of ser- 
mons to be advisable, but the care bestowed on this course 
commends it for the study of those who would sce the weak- 
ness of Agnosticism, Atheism, Pantheism, Materialisin, 
Naturalism, Pessimism, Buddhism, Unitarianism, Spiritual- 
ism, Skepticism, Liberalism, Formalism, Denominational- 
ism, Mammonism, Pauperism and Altruism. 

My King; or, Daily Thoughts for the King’s Children. 
Kept for the Master's Use. By Frances Ridley Havergal. 
(New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) This attractive 


little volume contains those tender and devout religious med-. 


itations which seemed to flow out of Miss Havergal’s life as 
naturally as water flows from a fountain. It was certainly a 
beautiful ministry which -.was committed to this gifted 
woman; and that it has reached many hearts and touched 
many lives is evident from the wide popularity which her 
works have attained. Experience becomes more and more 
prominent in the thought of the day; and it is not 
improbable that the Christian apologies of the coming ages 
will take the form of deep spiritual experience rather than 
of logical argument. Intuition and not science is the ulti- 
mate baeis of religious faith, and these beautiful fruits’ of 
Christian living are the surest evidence of the truth of the 
great facts which are the sources of its inspiration. Miss 
Havergal has added to that literature which records the 
outcome of Christianity in the development of character. 
To such meditations as these the doubter may well go for 
irfsight and outlook, and the faint-hearted for that assurance 
which makes one strong for the burdens and sorrows of 
life. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) This beautiful little volume in 
green and gold is a treasury of noble song. Since Pindar 
fitted the ode to the loftiest themes it has never ceased to be 
the form into which the sublimest inspirations of poetry 
have poured themselves Among all the shifting currents this 


form of versification has been ‘‘A broad majestic stream, 


and rolling on thro’ all the winding harmony of sound.” 
Mr. Gorse is a literary scholar to whose judgment such a 
task as the selection of this volume might well be left. The 
admirable introduction fitly prefaces the body of poetry 
which follows, presenting in bricf but lucid exposition the 
development of the ode from Aleman to Tennyson and Swin- 
burne. The lover of tgis form of verse will find his favorites 
all here, and will place the little volume where it will come 
readily to hand. Spencer, Milton, Jonson, Cowley, Marvell, 
Dryden, Rochester,. Prior, Congreve, Gray, Collins, Aken- 
side, Cowper, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Landor, Campbell, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Patmore and Swinburne, 
are among the contributors to this collection, and the re- 
cital of their names brings into recollection the noblest odes 
in our language. ) 

Golden Gleams of Thought from the Words of Leading 
Orators, Divines, Philosophers, Statesmen and Poets. By the 
Rey. 8. P. Linn. (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) This 
showy volume is an addition to the growing literature of 
phrase and quotation. It is a byndle of arrows taken from 
quivers once borne by the strongest and the greatest. The 
editor has evidently made wide search through the fields of 
literature for these detached passages, and has a catholic 
sympathy for all classes of thinkers. The book has its faults, 
and one of the most notable is the forced and singularly in- 
felicitous titles which preface the various chapters. ‘* Focus 
Rays,” **‘ Diamond Flashes,” ‘‘ Clustered Sparkles,” ‘* Lighted 
Fagots,” ‘Electric Sparks,” ‘* Pulpit Torches,” ‘* Violet 
Flames,”’ ‘‘ Nut Shells,’”’ ‘‘ Memory Gems” and ‘“ Parting 
Beacons” might do very well for a collection of third rate 
Sunday-school hymns, but they are singularly out of place 


_ and out of taste in a volume which seeks admission to the 


shelves of book lovers. 

Thomas Chalmers. By Donald Fraser, D.D. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) This is the last volume in the excellent series 
of Heroes of Christian History, which we have already had 
occasion to recommend. Dr. Chalmers was a man whom it 
was and is every way well worth while to know; a man 
whose greatness lay in his personality ; whose power in life 
was less that of instruction than that of imparting enthusi- 


asm, a power which in some measure survives him. No one 


can read the story of such a life without catching something 
of the hero’s contagious earnestness. Dr. Fraser has told the 
story with a remarkable freedom from all partisan bitterness, 
and from all merely partisan eulogy, and has given a very 
judicial estimate of the man’s character and work. Itisa 


book te be especially recommended for Sunday reading, as 
well for the impulse it will give to more earnest and prac- 
tical Christianity as for the information it gives concerning 
a@ once famous name that is now growing misty, and a phase 


of religious controversy from which the modern chyrch 
may well take some lessons. 


The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, Dissenting Min- 
ister. Edited by his friend Reuben Shapcott. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) What the object of this book can 
be itis diffieult to determine. If one were troubled with an 
undue amount of mirthfulness this might be taken as an 
antidote. ‘It is well written, and tells the story of a dark 
and forlorn life, in which religion, friendship and business 
fail to bring any good cheer. It reveals the need of a gen- 
uine Christian trust and a warm affectionate friend for those 
in whom a vein of melancholy runs. Thé description of 
churches and their members is dismal enough to satisfy the 
most hardened misanthrope, and we join in the hope of the 
editor that it may be his good fortune to find the materials 
which will enable him to represent his friend autobiographic- 
ally ina somewhat different light to that in which he ap- 
pears now. 

South Sea Sketches. A Narrative. By Mrs. Madeleine 
Vinton Dahlgren. (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) This is 
an account of the personal experience and observation of 
Mrs. Dahlgren, chiefly in Peru and Chili, in 1867 and. 1868. 
Owing to her position as the wife of the late Admiral Dahl- 
gyren, then commanding in the South Pacific, Mrs. Dahlgren 
had unusual opportunities afforded her to become acquainted 
with the habits and characteristics of the upper classes. 
The result has been a very entertaining book, and, what is 
better, a faithful one. The private opinions of the 
author with respect to the subjects of her narrative are given 
with much fréedom; not, however, unpleasantly. It might 
be wished that the present tense had not been so constantly 
employed, as it becomes a little wearisome tothe reader, but 
the presence ofthis fault is recognized and in part accounted 
for by the author herself. 


Popular Series of Readers. By Marcus Willson. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott.) It has always seemed strange 
that no advantage has been takea of the medium of school 
readers to impart instruction other than mere training in 
the simple reading correctly what is presented to the eye of 
the pupil. In some schools the want has been met by the 
use of literary newspapers, though imperfectly. This series 
is what is needed. One prominent feature is that a continu- 
ous narrative is made the basis of the contents, the charac- 
ters in which are brought from childhood up to manbood as 
the story advances. In the Fifth Reader, which is before us, 
a class of students with their instructor make a tour around 
the world. One object of this series is the teaching of cor- 
rect piinciples, and the formation of character. We com- 
mend the plan to all teachers. 

Family Fortunes, by Edward Garrett. (New York: T. 
Nelson & Sons.) This writer is well-known as one of the 
most charming story-tellers of the day. No one has inter- 
woven a more natural and healthy piety with ordinary life. 
Her pictures of English rural life have a rare charm of sim- 
plicity and accuracy and have opened to a great multitude 
of readers on this side of the Atlantic many delightful Eng- 
lish homes. The story discloses all those characteristics of 
thought and style and sentiment which have won so wide a 
popularity for Edward Garrett, and will be found not only 
entertaining, but thoroughly healthful reading. The oid 
servant woman is a finely drawn character, whose acquaint- 
ance oue is glad to make and whose homely sayings, full of 
practical wisdom and humor, are well worth remembering. 


A Biography of David Coz, with remarks on his works and 
genius. By William Hall. Edited, with additions, by John 
Thackray Bunce. (New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 
Another pleasant addition to our growing list of artist biog- 
raphies, for the reader meets a brave, genuine manhood in 
there pages, and many of those characteristic incidents 
which so largely enter into the career of a self-made, reso- 
lute artist like David Ccx. Indeed his personalityshares our 
interest with his methods of study and expression. Of the 
latter, unfortunately, we know little, as English artso rarely 
appears among us, 60 that our amateurs know but little 
of the deep, earnest and thorough work of such men as Cox, 
Constable and Creswick. 


Mission Life in Greece and Palestine, by Mrs. Emma Ray- 


mond Pitman. (New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 
This attractively bound and profusely illustrated volume is 
a memorial of Mary Briscoe Baldwin, a@ devoted missionary 
in Athens and Joppa. It is a biography in the form of a 
series of familiar descriptions of scenery, custom and life in 
Greece and Palestine. It is also the record of an earnest 
and self-sacrificing career, and may be commended as con- 
taining a great deal of interesting and valuable information 
concerning the countries within whose borders the narrative 
is laid, and concerning the difficulties, perplexities and suc- 
cesses of the great work to which its subject gave her life. 


The Foster-Sisters. By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. (New York: 
Thos. Whittaker.) Thisis a well-written story, andthe form 
of achronicle of two young girls who were sent to a con- 
vent in the South of France for their education, but who 
were subsequently taken to England, came in contact with 
Mr. Wesley, found and embraced the true faith, met with 
difficulties, but triumphed at length, and entered into abun- 
dant joy. Some of the characters are quaint, and the nar- 
rative is instructive of tte early opposition to the ‘“‘ new- 
fangled notions” now known as Methodism, and of the 
impressions and habits of convent life. 

Our Young Folks Abroad, by James D. McCabe (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.), recites the adventures of four American 
boys and girls in a journey through Europe to Constantino- 
ple. However familiar the course of these travelers may be 


to older people, it will be new to most of the readers of this 


book, and they will find it full of interest and entertainment. 
For childhood at least there is still a foreign world of won- 
ders, and such publications as this are far more healthful than 
mnch of the literature for the young which now issues in 
such abundance from the presses. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—-Mr. Howells has been ill, but is better. 
—Don't forget to look up Kate Greenaway’s *‘ Mother 
Goose.” It is almost the gem of the season. 
—Queen Victoria bas given orders for the preparation of a 
cheup edition of the ‘* Life of the Prince Consort.” 


—Mr. ‘Thomas Arnold has in preparation a manual of ~ 


‘* English Authors,” selections in prose and verse. 

—Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. are about to commence two 
new serials, ‘* The Cities of the World” and ‘*.Esop’s Fables,” 
each profusely illustrated. 

—The Riverside and University Presses at Cambridge, 
Mass., are running day and night, and find it hard to keep 
up with their orders even then. 

—A copy of the first edition of *‘Goody Two Shoes” can- 
not be found, but a fac-simile of the second, 1766, has just 


‘ appe tred in London, pictures and all. 


—Harper’s *‘ Bazaar” is to give us new stories by Mr. 
Trollope and by Clarke Russell, the latter the author of the 
most powerful sea stories of the period. 

—If San Francisco keeps Mr. F. B. Perkins long enough, 
aud gives bim powers and means enough, it may have one of 
the best public libraries in the country. 

—A ‘‘large-paper’” copy of ‘* Ben Jonson’s Works,” two 
volumes, 1616-1640, with a presentation inscription by the 
author, cold the other day in London for £120. 

—We pity the purchaser who cannot satisfy himself with 
holiday books this season. We have never had such an 
assortment before, either in quantity or quality. 

—The first two words in the title of Tourguenief’s new 
story are ‘*‘ Pyesn’ Torjestvuyuskchei”’—and that is enough 
forus. Wecan get no farther at present writing. 

-—It is stated that Mr. Sackville West, the new British 
Minister to the United States, is fully authorized to treat with 
our government on the international copyright question. 

—A son of Archbishop Trench is an active member of the 
London publishing house of Kegan Paul & Co. and his 
name has recently made its appearance in the firm’s style. 


—The December number of *‘ The Century Magazine,” the ' 


memorial number to Dr. Holland and President Garfield, is 


already out of print; a new edition of 9,000 has been or- 


dered. 

—One of the rising literary critics of theday is Mr. Wm. 
Huntington Smith, of the Boston ‘** Trayeller.”” Fora young 
man, only two or three years out of college, he is doingsome 
excellent work. 

—Who is George W. Harlan? And where was he bred to 
the book business? His ‘‘ My Boy and I’ stands ’way apart, 
in novelty and attractiveness, from all the books of the 
season. And, is it a book, after all; or what is it ? 

—An English book-dealer advocates the discontinuance of 
the custom of publishers fixing the price of books to the pub- 
lic. Let them sell to the dealers, he says, and let the dealers 
fix the retail price to suit themselves, as in other goods. 

—A biography of Cardinal Newman, about to appear at 
Birmingham, England, is to reproduce an early portrait of 
the great theologian, and a fac simile of tne original manu- 
script of the sweet hymn by him, ‘ Lead, kindly Light.” 

—Robert Carter & Brothers of this city have published a 
new edition of the little volame of religious meditation en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Gates of Prayer,”’ a book of private devotion 
for morning and evening, by the author of ‘* Morning and 
Night Watches.”’ 

—What book shall we buy for ‘‘ that boy of ours”? Oh 

buy Cassell’s ‘‘ Book of Sports,” or Prof. Hoffman's ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Magic” (Routledge), or Kingston's ‘‘ Peter Travel” 
(Armstrong), or Cupples’s ‘*‘ Deserted Ship” (A. Williams & 
Co.). Either one will delight him. 
'—No more valuable holiday gift can be selected than a 
year's subscription to ‘‘ The Portfolio,” J. W. Bouton, New 
York. This elegant art publication isa new delight each 
month, and brings into whatever household it visits the spirit 
and the results of the best contemporaneous art. 

—One of the most attractive uptown stores in the city is 
Brentano’s Literary Emporium, No. 5 Union Square. Full 
files of all the leading foreign papers and a large stock of 
the best current literature always confront the visitor and 
tempt him to the indulgence of his literary tastes. Just now 
one of the special attractions at this establishment are the 
Christmas numbers of the ‘Illustrated London News” and 


‘‘Graphic,” the most beautiful ever published by these well- - 


known journals. Although the edition has been increased 


this year by 100,000 copies, the sale is so rapid that it is 


unsafe to put off the purchase of either of these papers. 
An immediate call at Brentano’s, or an order, is the only safe 
course. 

—The Illustrated Christmas number of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, F. Leypoldt, Publisher, New York, presents in an 
unusually attractive form notices of almost every desirable 
Christmas book that has appeared this ‘ea:on, from the 
dainty pictures and rhymes for the little ones up to the 
richly bound and illustrated gift-books for the elders. The 
chief feature of the number, and that which gives most de- 
light, is the profuseness of illustration ; a picture from every 
book that has pictures accompanying its advertisement, 
and giving in their entirety a choice selection of some of the 
finest of modern wood-engravings. In addition to these, 
there are two especially attractive specimens of pictorial 
art ; one, a brilliantly colored design representing Sir Lance- 
lot ‘‘as he rode down to Camelot.” Itis from the holiday 
book published by Dodd and Mead: Tennyson's “ Lady of 
Shalott,”’ illustrated in colors by Howard Pyle. The other is 
the fine steel engraving on heavy paper of a beautiful 
young girl, that appeared in tbe last number of the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Art Review.” Messrs. Estes and Lauriat now offer it 
in a fine art gift-book, entitled ‘‘ Nature and Art.” This 
Christmas number of the Publishers’ Weekly is an innova- 
tion in the ficld of advertising and book-noticing, and is well 
worth possessing for the sake of the pictures, even if one 
does not care to know what are the best books of the year. 
and where they may be obtaimed. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE, 


[The recetvt of all new publieations delivered at 
the Editoria’ Rooms of this paper wili be acknowl- 
edged in its ecarlicst subseavent issue. 
well confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omession in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
renda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

D. APPLETON & Co., ly 3 ke Bond St., N. Y. 

* The Verbalist.". By Alfred Ayres. 

* Home Amusements.” By M. E. W.S. 

“Home Decoration.” By Janct E. Runtz- 
Rees. 

Am. S. S, Unron, 10 Bible Honse. 

“The Sprag Boy.” By Helen Willams. 

** Leaves of Life.” By Frances R. Havergal. 

* Pearls from the East.” By Rev. Richard New- 
ton. 

Geo. H. Evuts & Co., Boston. 
of Miracle.” By W. 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


C. Gannett. 


** Sermons on the International S. S. Lessons.’ 

* Little Pilgrims’ Question Book.” By Mrs. 
Wm. Barrows. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE UNION, 

* Pen Portraits of [l!ustrious Abstainers.” By 

Rey. Geo. W. Bunyay. 
ROBERT CaRTER & Broruers, N. Y. 

** Hilda, or Seeketh not Her Own.” 
Shaw. 

** The Lyon’s Den.” By Yotty Osborn. 

* Uncle Fred’s Suilling.” By Emily Bredie. 

“Oliver's Story.” By Mrs. O. F. Waiton. 


& LavurRiat. 


By Catharine 


“ Zigzag Jouri: By Hezekian Butterworth. 
* Young Folk’s History of Russia.” By Nathan 
Haskell! Dole. 
** Sketches and Scraps.” 
LONGMAN, GREEN & Co., London, Eng. 
‘*The New Man.” 


S.C. Griacs & Co. 


By Andrew Jukes. 


“Tne League of the Iroquois.” Py en}. Hath- 
away. 
“Sparks from a Geologist’< Hammer.” By Alex. 


Winchell. 
NCBSERY Pur. Co. 
“The Nursery; a Masazine for Youngest Read- 
ers.” 
HoveuTon, MiFFuin & (o., 11 East Seventcentt 
Street, New York. 
“A Happy Boy.” 
“Facts and Suggestions on Money, 
Banking.” By J. li. Walker. 
“Seven Voices of Sympath-.” 
lotte Fiske Bates. 
* The Religionsfof India.” By the Rev. J. Wood. 
‘“*A Mannal of Hindu Pantheism.” By Major 
G. A. Jacob. 
*Orations and Exssrs."” By Prof. J. Lewis Di- 
man. 


Hjornstjerne Bjornson. 
Trade and 


Edited by Char 


G. P. PcCTNAM’S Sons, 
Your Mission.” By Ellea M. HL. Gates. 
* Authors and Authorship.” By Wm. Shepard. 
* Joseph’s Coat.” By David Christie Murray. 
I. K. Fonk & Co, 
“Talks to Boys an! 
W. F. Crafts. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, 


Giris about Jesus.” By 


“The Puritan Guest and other Poems.” By 
J. G. Holland. 

** The Jones Family.” Same author. 

** Mistress of the Manse.”” Same author. 

MAGAZINES. 

London Quarterly. Penn Monthly. 

Science. Sunday Magazine. 
Harrer & Bros. 
Franklin Square Library. 
pe The Life of Guiseppe Garibaldi.” 


Journa! of 


Music. OLiver Ditsox & Co. 
“ Christ, the Lord.” A sacred cantata, by W. 
WiHtiams. 


‘** Beauties of Sacred Song.” 
GEO. MUNRO. 
Seaside Library. 

“Abel Drake’s Wife.” TI’ Tohn Saunders. 

“The Beautiful lady Gladys.” By Mrs. Henry 
Wood. 

* His Natural Life.” By Marcus Clarke. 

“A Laodicean.” By Thomas Hardy. 

* The Squire’s Secret.”” By authorof ** Year out 

my Life.” 

* The Crime of the Opera House.” By F. Du Bois- 

gobey. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED LAST 
WEEK: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 713 Broadway, N. Y. 
“Grandma's Attic Treasures.” Mrs. Mary D. 
Brine. #. | 
* Indian Summer.” L. Clarkson. $6. 
“Holly Berries,” Christmas Rhymes and Pict- 
tures. $2. 
“Sunday ” for 1881. 
“The Candle of the 
Brovxe, D.D. $1.75. 
Francis Ridley Havergal’s Poems.” $2. 
Same Author. 
“Kept for the Master's Use.” 50th thousand. 
The Royal Invitation.” 33d thousand. 
My King.” 60th thousand. 
Royal Commandments.” 45th thousand. 


$1.25. 


Lord.” Rey. Phillips 


‘Royal Bounty.” 45th thousand. 

* Loyal Responses.” 30th thonsand. 
Morning Bells.” 
Little Pillows.” 


thousand. 
5éth thonsand, 


Publishers | 


| 


‘*Morning Stars.” 20th thousand. 

Illuminated paper covers, 20 cts. each. 

** He Giveth Songs.” M. L. Jay; A. E. Hamilton 
and others. $5. 

Gro. W. Harvuan, 19 Park Place. 

‘““My Boy and I; or on the Road to Slumber- 
land.” Illustrated by Louis C, Tiffany, Text by Mrs. 
Mary D. Brine. 

J. W. Bouton, Broadway, N. Y. 

** Monumental Christianity.” John P. Lundy. 

“ Evenings with Skeptics.” John Owen, D.D. 

“A Treatise on Wood Engraving.” Wm. 
Andrew Chatto and John Jackson. 

* The Luxembourg Gallery.” $36. 

A. 8S. BaRNEs & Co. 

“Tilustrated Commentary,” Mark and Luke. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott. $2. 

Nat. Temp. Pus. Soc. 

J. W. STEARNS, Pub. Agent, 58 Reade St., N. Y. 

Consecrated.”’ $1.50 

**The Voice of the Home.” $1.25. 

* Rex Ringgold’s School.” $1.85. 

Bread and Beer.” $1.25. 

Prince of Good Fellews. $1.25. 

* Amid the Shadows.” $1.25. 

**From Father to Son.” $1.25. 

His Ilonor the Mayor.” $1.25. 

Firebrands.” $1.25. 

* Little Blue-Jacket.” 7T5cte. 

Homes.” $1.50. 

** Rose Clifton.” $1.50. 

“Over the Way.” $1. 

‘* White Hands and White Hearts.” $1.25. 

‘**Pen Portraits of Fifty Illustrious Abstainers.” 
Gico, W. Bungay. $1.50, 

‘The Divine Law as to Wines.” Geo. W. Sam- 


son, D.D. $1.25. 
‘Ten Lectures on Alcohol.” B. W. Richardson. 
M.D., 


** Talks on Temperance.” Canon Farar. 25cts, 
** The Sunday-School Concert.” 25cts, 
** Alcohol ana Hygiene.” Julia Coleman. 60cts. 
*“*Evangelistic Temperance Work.” Mrs. S. M. 
Henry. 10cts. 
“ National Temperance Almanac. 1882.” 10cts, 
**The Youth's Temperance Banner.” 
Harrver & Bros., Franklin §q., N. Y. 
** Harper’s Bazar.” $4 per annum. 
Henry Hort & Co., N. Y. 
* Young Folks’ History.” John D. Champlin, Jr. 
D. ArrLeTon & Co., 1,3 and 5 Bond St.,N. Y. 
“The Verbalist.” Alfred Ayres. 1. 
“The Orthoepist.”” Alfred Ayres. $1. 
T. Y. CRoweE.ui & Co., 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 
* What About Fred?” B. P. Chamberlain. 
T. NELSON & Son, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
** America.” Robert Mackenzie, $1.50 ° 
**The Nineteenth Century.” Robert Mackenzie, 


— 


$1.50. 


‘*Indian Pictures.” Rev. W. Urwick. $3.50 

The Eastern Archipelago.” $2.00. 

“Family ortunes.” $1.75. 

“The Lake Regions of Central Africa.” John 
Geddie. $1.50. 

**Children Busy, Children Glad, Children Naugh- 
ty, Children Sad.” M. E. Edwards. $1.50. 

** Little Red Riding Hood,” illustrated by E. H. 


Johnson. 75c. 


**Puss in Boots,” illustrated by E. H. Johnson- 
Forps, Howarp & HuLBERT, 27 Park Pl., N. Y. 
“A Dog's Mission,” “Little Pussy Willow,” 
“s nister’s Watermelons,” ‘ Queer Little 
People.” Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
“Shakespeare for the Young Folks.” R. R. 
Raymond. $2.75. 
“The Lovers of Provence.” A. Rodney Mac- 
donough. £3.50 and $7.0v. 
Dopp, MEap & Co. 
Without a Home.” P. Roe. 
WHITE & STOKEs, 
**Good Times.” Dora Wheeler. $1.50. 
‘Christmas Owl.” 50c. 
JouHN WILEY & Sons, 15 Astor Pl. N. Y. 
Samuel Bagster & Son’s Bibles. 
Int. News Co. 
London Graphic.” 
_J.M,Stoppart & Co., Phila. 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” Vol. XII. 
Ginn, Heatu & Co., Boston, Mags. 
Hadson’s Harvard Shakespeare. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons. 
“Mother Goose.” Illustrated by Kate Green- 
away. 
AMERICAN S. S. UNION. ; 
Commentary on St. Mark’= Gospel.” Rev. Edwin 


tice. 

ae Dictionary of the Bible.” Rev. Philip Schaff 
D. D. $2.59. 

* Pearls from the East.” By Rev. Kichard New- 
$f.25, 


“The Picture World. 90 and 75 centse 

* The Sprag Boy.” T5cents. 

Through the inter.” $1 50. 

* The Oath- Kee ng of Forano.” $1 59 

“Leaves of Life.” Poems by Frances Ridley 
Havergal. 25, 40, 45 and 50) cents. 

“ Bruey.” By Francis Ridley Ifavergal. 90 
cents. 

Everne R. Smiti. 74 Bible House, 


“*Lesson Helper.” Notes by Rev. (. F. Deems, 


Bia.ow & Marn, 76 East 9th St.. N. Y. 

“Gospel No. 4. %30 per 100. 
OLIVER Ditson & Co., Boston. 

* Christ the Lord.” W. W illiame. +0 cents 
** Beauties of Sacred Song. ve und $2, 
* Rhymes and Tunes.” $1.59. 
* Gem of English Song.” $2. 
** Norway Music Album.” $2.50. 
* Frantz’s Album of Song.” $2. 
* Christmas Cantata.” 

GORDON & Son, 13 East 14th St. N. Y. 


*"Phree Christmas Carols.” Danks, $2, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HENRY HOLT & CO'S” 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


GREECE ROME. 


Their Life and Art. 


By Jacob Von Falcke, Director of the Imperial Mu- 
feum, Berlin. Translated by William Hand 
Browne. Sumptuously illustrated, 4to, $15. 


--- 


Young Folks’ History of the 
War for the Union. 


By John D. Champlin, Jr., Editor of the *‘ Young 
Folks’ Cyclopedias."’ 8vo, copiously 
illustrated, $2 $2.75. 


The Summer School of Philosophy 


AT 
Mount Desert, 


Twenty-four Pen and Ink Drawines by John A. 
Mitchell. Quarto, 83.50. 


OUR FAMILIAR SONGS 
AND THOSE WHO MADE THEM, 
Edited by Helen Kendrick Johnson. &vo, 86.00. 


“BOOKS 


MAKE THE 


BEST PRESENTS. 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 


27 & 29 W. 23d St. N. Y,, 


|with 
about tharty years ago, 


editions, 


The Best Christinas Gift. 


HUDSON’S «+ 


HARVARD SHAKESPEARE 


| Has just been completed in ten and twenty volume 
This edition should not be confounded 
“University” edition, published 


PHIL ADELPHIA, 222 W. Washington Square, 

I scarcely kuow how I can be ‘tter show my bish ap- 
preciation ‘ f this noble edition, with its happy 
mingle of illustration, exp lanation, and keen, subtie, 
KVinpathizinw ecriticisiu, than by piaciug it where 


' English and Germa ‘Rolars can have free access 
, to it, and ‘earn from i le Wealth of love and learn- 


‘pencil. By e Rev. W. 


ing which in th 8 countr dedicat-d to Shake ‘speare, 
I remain, respectfully, your obed ent servant 
May 17, 1851. HORACE HOWAKD FURNESS, 


New York Evening Post: Mc. Hudson is one 
of the three or four men in tbis cor intry who are 
really conipetent cither to edit or to annotate an edi- 
tion of Shakespeare. It is of rnoment that in this 
set, ordinary readers have an opportunity to own a 
Shake sspeare of standard authority and high worth 
at a cost scarcely greater than that of the far less 
worthy cheap editions. | 

Christian Union: No better investment could 
be made for the home library than the purchase of 
this admirable work. 

For Sale by all Book-Sellera, or by Publishers. 


GINN, HEATH & CO. 


BOSTON: NEW YORE: CHICAGO: 
138 Tremont V1, 4 Bond St.- 180 Wabash Ave. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


JIVUS LIsHt BD. 
AMERICA.—A Ly Roserr Mac- 
KENZIF. cloth, 8t.50 
THENINETEENTH CENTURY —A History. 
by RoBear MACKENZIE. avo, cioth, $1.50 


INDIAN RES.,—Drawn with pon and 
Urwick, M.A. Imperial! 


cloth, gilt, #3, 50: 
THE ARE HIPELAGQO.,—A des- 


eription o lina! and vegetable life, 
people, won de of the isiards in the 
Fastern Seas, -by the euthor of **“Recent Polar 


| Voyages,” Svo, cloth extra, fully illustrated, 


. 


JOHN GEDDIK, 


Will send on receipt of stamp ILLUS-. 
CHILDREN BUSY, CHILDREN 


TRATED LIST of their HOLIDAY 


PUBLICATIONS ; and on receipt of 


two stamps the above and also ILLUS. 


TRATED LIST of NEW BOOKS in 


their Retail Department. 
Their NEW CALENDAR for 1882 
will be mailed on receipt of two stamps. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


FOR 


CHURCH AND HOME. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


Nos. 2 and 3 Bible House, 


Corner 9th Street and 4th Avenue, 


STOCK OF 


BOOKS AND FURNISHINGS 


For Christmas Time. 


HE HAS ON HAND ALL THE NEW PUBLI-. 


CATIONS AND. ALL THE NOVELTIES IN) 
DECORATED CANVAS AND FINE LEATHER 


BINDINGS, CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR CARDS | Turkey morocco, gilt edge 


nal illustrations by 
colors, 


| 


AVMILY FORTUNES,- domestic story. 
By GARRETT. c ™ 73. 

THE LAKE RE@IONS OF CENTRAL, 

AFRICA.--A record of modern @iscovery. By 
cloth, illustrated, $l bu. 
BOOKS FOR THE NURSERY. 
GLAD, 
CHILDREN NAUGHTY, CHILDREN SAD.--An 
iNustr ated book of Childsite beauti! printed 
in colors. $to, fane y boards. $1.56 

IN BOOTS,--\With original illustrations 

E. K. Jounson, Printe iin colors. lémo, fancy 
LITTLE RED origi- 
EDWARDs, ited in 

Be" Ary of the above niay be had of the principal 
hook-sellers, or will be torwarded, post free, on 
rece!ptof price, by 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 

42 BLEEKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAILY LIGHT 


ON THE 


DAILY PATH. 


In the Very Words of Scripture. 
MORNING HOUR—EVENING ILOUR. 


TWO VOLUMES. 


“They are very precions little bocks, and few 


more suitable gifts could be found.”—Christtan, 
BEGS LEAVE TO CALL ATTENTION TO HIS 


no circumstance in whi: 


** So well are the ‘iexts chosen, that there seems 
may not be 


found appropriate to tic day’s needs, 


' message from God to the waiting heart.’ 


| 


AND CALENDARS, SILK BOOKMARKS, MAGIC. 


TOY BOOKS, ETC. 


SMALL EDITION. : 
. 


| Neat cloth, red edges, 2 vols....... 2... 
wee 1 00 
French morocco, gilt edges, 2 vols........... 1 25 

LARGE TYPE EDITION. 

NEAT BOX. 

| Cloth extra, gilt edges, 2 vola................ $i 75 
French morocco, gilt edges, 2 vols........... 2 50 
“ ms in morocco case, 2 vols..... 5 50 
$i oi calf lined, 2 vols........... 6 00 


MR. WHITTAKER’S | 
STOCK IS COMPOSED (F WORKS PURE IN . 


TONE AND SAFE TO PLACE IN THE HANDS | 


OF ALL, 


PRICES WILL BE FOUND THE. 


LOWEST POSSIBLE. 


| a n Doodle. 


AN OLD FRIEND IN A 


by IlowaRD PYLE. 4to, boards, $1.25. 
The old song of 1775, beginning, 
** Father and I went down to camp 
Along with Captain Goodwin.” 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS,’ 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


BOOKS AND ART. 


Our books are for sale by all Booksellers; or will 


NEW DRESS. Pictured | be sent by wa, post-paid, te any part of the United 
_ States or Canada, on receipt of price. 


Our requiar 
Catalogue, ovr Illustrated Holiday Cataloque, and 


- our Descriptive Cataloque of 40 Heliotupe Engrav- 


ings (59 ets, each), will be sent free to any address ; 


has been taken as the thread upon whichto 4/80, circulars descriptive of Lucile” and The 
string « score and uv half of spirited i!lus- Glad Year Rownd.” 


trations. 
_ bright, and decidedly out of ordinary -— Boston 


| Courter. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers, New Yorh, 


The whole book is amusing, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.. Boston. 
THREE CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 1881, 


By Danke S2 per bhordred. ‘* Birth of Christ,” a 
tata oi 44: 20cents. Send for samples. 


13 East Mth St., New York, 
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Dec. ‘14, 1881. 


CHRISTY 


A: iV UNION. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Invite the Attention of Book-buyers to Their 


Standard and 


Embracing the Works of hundreds 


Louis Agassiz. 
Essays in Natural Science. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Complete Works—Novels, Short Sto- 
ries and Poetry. | 

Hans Christian Andersen. 

Complete Works—Noveis, Short Sto- 

ries, Travels and Autobiography. 
Lord Bacon. 

Complete Works, Selected Works and 
Life, by JAMES SPEDDING, in various edi- 
tions and bindings. 

Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 

Novels of Norwegian Life, authorized 
American edition. 


The British Poets. 
From Chaucer to 
completest and best edited, excellently 


bound. 
Dr. John Brown. 
“Spare Hours,” dclightful essays. 


Robert Browning. 


Dramatic and Poetical Works. 


William Cullen Bryant. 
Translation of Homer’s Iliad and Odys- 
sey, in three editions and various bind- 
ings. 
John Burroughs. 
Five delightful Out-Door Books. 


Thomas Carlyle. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays— 
Riverside and Popular Editions, in desir- 
able bindings. 
Alice and Phcebe Cary. 
Complete Poetical Works, with Memoir, 
in various edition§ and bindings. 


James Freeman Clarke. . 

Important Religious and Biographical 
Writings. 
Joseph Cook. 

Boston Monday Lectures, in eight vol- 
umes. 

James Fenimore Cooper. 

Novels of the Revolution, Indians, the 
Prairie, and the Sea. 


Richard A. Dana. 


Two Years Before the mast, ete. 


Thomas De Quincey. 
Complete Works, in two very desir- 
able editions, Riverside and Globe, ex- 
cellently bound. 
Charles Dickens. 
Complete Works, in various editions 
and styles of binding. 


J. Lewis Diman. 


Theistic Argument and Memorial Vol-f 


ume, 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Complete Works, in Prose and Poetry, 
in various editions and bindings. 


No, 4, PARK STREET, 


Wordsworth, the 


Hminent 


Edgar Fawcett. 
Novels of Society. 
Cc. C. Felton. 
Ancient and Modern Greece. 


James T. Fields. 
Complete Writings, in Prose and Poe- 


try, and Memorial Volume just pub- 


lished.™3 
John Fiske. 
Philosophical, Historical, and Critical 
Writings. 
Johann Wolfgang Coethe. 
Faust, Wilhelm Meister, ete. 


Cc. W. Creene. 
Biographical and Historical Works. 
Bret Harte. 


Complete Works—Novels,Short Stories 
and Poems. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Complete Works, in various attractive 
editions and styles of binding. 

§S. Hillard. 

Six Months in Italy. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Complete Poems, Novels, Essays, and 
Breakfast-Table Series, in various edi- 
tions and bindings. 

Blanche W. Howard. 

One Summer, One Year Abroad. 

William Dean Howells. 

Novels, Essays, Travels, Poems, and 

Edition of Choice Autobiographies. 
Thomas Hughes. 

The ‘‘Tom Browr” Books and ‘‘ Man- 

liness of Christ,” in desirable editions. 
Henry James, Jr. 

Novels, Short Stories, and Travel 
Sketches. 

Mirs. Anna Jameson. 

Essays in Art and Literature. 

Sarah Orne Jewett. 

‘‘Deephaven,” ‘Country By-Ways,” 
and other delightful books. 

Littic Classics. 

— beautiful little books of the 
best Short Stories, Sketches, Essays and 
Poems. 

Thomas Starr King. 

Sermons and Lectures, in excellent 
editions. 

Lucy Larcom. 
Poems, Breathings of the Better Life, 


Childhood Songs, ete. 


George Parsons Lathrop. 
A Study of Hawthorne. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


Complete Works, in Poetry and Prose, 
the Translation of Dante, and Poems of 


Of Authors, 
Writers 


Places, in various editions and styles of | 
binding. Special attention is invited to 
the superb Subscription Edition of bis 
Complete Poetical Works, in two quarto 
volumes, with Seven Hundred Ilustra- 
tions and Ornamental designs. [This last 
sold by subscription only. | 
James Russeil Lowell. 
Complete Works—Porms and Essays, 
in excellent editions and styles of bind- 
ing. 
Lord Macaulay. 
Complete Works, tacluding History, 
Essays, Speeches and Poems. 
Harriet Martineau. 
Autobiography and Household Eduea- 
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Owen Meredith. 
Poetical Works in various editions and 
bindings. 4 
Modern Classic 
Sterling Poems, Essays, and Stories 
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Continental Authors. 
Montaigne. 
Essays, Journeys into Italy, and Let- 
ters—a desirable edition,in four volumes. 


Elisha Mulford. 
‘The Nation, and The Republie of God. 


Miss 

Poetical Works. 
Theodore T. Munger 
On the Threshold.—for young men. 
Charlies Eliot Norton. 
Translation of Dante’s New Life, and 
Travel and Study in Italy. 

James Parton. 
Franklin, Voltaire, and other Biogra- 

phies. 

Blaise Pascal. 
Thoughts, and Provincial Letters. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Novels, Short Stories, Peems, and 

‘*Trotty Books” for Children. 
Mr. and Mrs. Piatt. 
Poetical Works. 

Adelaide Procter. 
Complete Poems, in various editions and 
bindings. 

Abby Sage Richardson, 
History of Our Country, Stories from 
Old English Poetry, etc. 
Riverside Classics, 
Choice books in Prose and Poetry. 

John C, Saxe. 

Poetical Works, in various styles and 


bindings. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Waverley Novels, Tales of a Grand- 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CoO., 


CAN BE PROCURED OF BOOKSELLERS, OR AT THEIR OF FICE’, 


No, 11 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YORK, 


BOSTON, 


and 
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fatiier, and Poetical Works, in various 


editions and bindings. 


Horace E. Scudder. 
The Children’s Book, Stories, Bodley 
Books, and other books for children. 
Principai &hairp. 
Essays and Criticism, in attractive vol- 
umes. 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


Tie best and fullest edition, in many 
styles. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


A new volume of poems, 


Edmund Clarence Etedman 
Poctical Works, and Victorian Poets.. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
I{er famous St rics in a new uni 

form edition, in eight volumes, attractive- 

ly bound. hes llousehold- Books, 
in three volumes, uniformly bound. 
Bayard Taylor. 
Complete Poetical Works, and Trans- 
lation of Gocthe’s Faust, in various styles 
and bindings. 
Alfred Tennyson. 
Complete Poetical Werks, in numer- 
ous editions and a large variety of. bind- 
ings. 
Celia Thaxter. 

Poems, and Among the Isles of Shoals. 
Henry D. Thoreau. 
Complete Works of Nature and Life. 
Ceorge Ticknor. 

His Life, and History of Spanish Lit- 
erature. 
J. T. Trowbridge. 

A Home Idyl, Vagabonds, and 

Poems. 

Ceorge E. Waring, Jr. 
Essays, Travel! Volumes, etc., in at- 
tractive bindings. 
Charlies Dudley Warner. 
Essays, Travel Sketches, American 

Men of Letters. 

Edwin P. Whipple. 


Essays of Criticism, Life and Charae- 


ter. j 
Richard Crant White. 
Books on Words, Every-Day English, 
and England Without and Within. 
A. D. T. Whitney. 
Complete Works, in attractive Bindings. 
John Creenleaf Whittier. 
Complete Poetical and Prose Works 
in various editions and styles of binding. 
Justin Winsor. 
Reader’s Handbook of the American 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIV., No. 24, 


Plymouth Pulpit. 
Sermon BY Henry Warp BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Lorp, thou art gone up on high; and yet the world is not or- 
phaned. Thou hast not forsaken it. It is expedient that thou 
gehouldst be at the place of power and ont of sight, that thou mayest 
minister not effulgentiy to the external sense, but efficiently to the 
epirit. Thou hast achieved a victory, not of thyself, for thon art 
eternal victory: thou ha-t humbled thyself, and compressed thy 
being, that we might understand that which is far beyond our thought 
in this mortal life, since we could not find our way to the magnitude 
and the grandeur of what thou art in thyself, ineffable. Thou hast 
been pleased to draw near, and to make thyself of little account, to 
take on the form of men,.and to walk in human experience, and to 
become the (‘aptain of our salvation through suffering; and thou art 
gone up from eut of our midst the more effectually to help us; and 
we rejoice that while we are here wandering, thou art in eternal sta- 
bility. While we are in laughter or in tears, as the case may be, 
while we change every day, lifted high with prosperity, or dashed 
down rudely with adversity, thou art the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever; and the kindest words that ever thou didst speak to those 
near and dear to thee thou didst speak to us; and the love which 


thou didst breathe into tle ears of thore nearest and dearest to thee. 


still shines, and shall when the light of the stars has gone out— yea, 


and more brilliantly. It hath not yet entered into the heart of man 


to conceive what is the beauty, the fullness, the sweetneas, the trans- 
porting joy of the communications of thy grace. We live following 
afar off, and waiting for the wonderful day when the heavens shal! 
be rolled together as a scroll; when sight-and-time things shai) al! 
have passed ; when we shall see thee as thou art, and be made per- 
fectly blessed in thee. Ok! help us as we journey. Weare lost in 
the forest, and wandering in the night; we are stormed upon the 


‘pea; we are dr.ven with divers winds out of our course; often we 


feem cast upon islands where barbarians are; but thou blessest us 
in all our way, and thou art convoying us through darkness and 
through light, through trouble and through joy, to the great haven 
of our rest; and our dear little children that did not know the way 
have been borne up in angels’ arms, and have been blessedly saved, 
and are safe. And our companions, with whom we have taken 
Bweet counsel in thy sanctuary, and with whom we have wa!ked in 
earthly pleasure—how many of them are there with thee! and how 
many are now rejoicing for whom we mourn! They have escaped, 
and we are besieging, with our tears and cries, the gate of heaven as 
if they had been shipwrecked. 

O grant, we pray thee, that the things which are seen may seem 
to us as transient as. they are, that ihe dissolving relationships of 
earth may seem to us as poor as they are, that the things which we 
regard as the most precious may seem to us as fragile as they are: 
and may those things which we account dearest—the soul's best 
treasure, the heart’s inmost joy—be so firm in us that they shall 
have something of the eternity of heaven in them. We pray that 
we may take our treasures, and put them where moth and rust do not 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through and steal, that 
where our treasure is our hearts may be aleo. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt grant thy biessing to rest upon 
all those in thy presence, this morning, who are conscious of the 
divine nature. Wilt thou give them elevation of spirit. Wilt thou 
give them emancipation from those clouds of doubt that have 
thronged their way toward heaven. May they have resurrection of 
faith. May it not seem to them necessary thatthevy should burden 
themselves with all the thoughts of men. May they accept God as 
Father, and put trust in him, and wait upon the Lord patiently. 
Grant that from day to day every invading fear may be chased 
away by the trust of love. Al! things shall work together for good 
to those that love thee; and may we be willing to take that good 
whether it comes as bitter or sweet, as light or darkness, and 
whether it makes the way crooked or straightens it. We pray that 
the light of God may be our light, and that we may, day by day, 
breathe, in the sincerity of our souls, Thy will be done. 

We beseech of thee that thon wilt draw nearto al. those who are 
in trouble, whatever that trouble may be, springing from their own 
weakness or wickedness, springing from their social surroundings, 
or springing from their earthly affairs. Give to them confidence. 
Give to them settledness of purpose. Give to them the faith that thou 
hast sympathy with them in everything connected with their experi- 
ence. May those who mourn over their dead mourn not as those 
who haveno hope. May they rejoice even in bereavement. May 
they discern the greatness of that kingdom where thou art, in which 
they are included, and where are all of thine. We pray that thou 
wilt sanctify toevery one the dispensation of thy providence day by 
day; and as time passes, and the years are reaped and garnered, 
may we begin to perceive, though it be yet afar off, the shining of 
the gate of promise. May we rejoice if we see the signs of infirmity 
coming, and every sense cufeebled or lost; may it seem to us as the 
letting loose of one more cord that binds the tabernacle to the earth ; 
and when, at last, the twilight begins to shine through, may none 
mourn, may all rejoice with joy unspeakable, that this lifeis so 
nearly fulfilled, and that the other is so soon to be entered upon. O 
for the hope that we have in thee, Jesus! What shall we say unto 
thee for the love that has never left us nor forsaken us, that wil] 
never leave nor forsake us, and that will be strongest when our 
strength is weakest? For that love how can we enough praise thee 
and speak our gratitude? Yet we shal! see thee; and we shall see 
thee face to face, and as thou art; and that which thou readest in us 
now with dim ecraw!s, thou shalt know, when with al! our soul eman- 
cipated we shall stand in Zion and before God. May none of our 
dear ones be left out in that meeting. May al) our households be 
gathered there. May the songs that die upon the earth spring up 
again and roll in glorious choirs forever and forever in the heavenly 
land. 

And the praise we will give to the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. Amen. 


SERMON. 
PRAYER AND PATIENCE.* 


“ For ye have need of patience, that, after ye have done the will 
of God, ye might receive the promise.” —HEB. x., 36. 
J NHERE is a difference among commentators as to the 
exact meaning of this passage—as to whether the 
English version is altogether correct. It seems to me 


*Srepay Mornixe, November 6, 1881. Lesson: 2 Cor., iv. 
Hrmuxs (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 286,255. Reported expressly 
for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


that it is far more, as it stands here, in accordance with 
the tenor of Scripture than the consideration which is 
sometimes given to it would suggest. 

After vou have done the will of God, and the results 
expected do not appear, you have need of patience until 
you receive the promise. For there is a space between 
the asking or tke acting and the receiving; and that 
space, in an exigency of sorrow and trouble, is the most 
difficult transition of any human experience. 


Where, with great endeavor, men have done what they. 


thought was right, and often with much sacrifice and 
suffering, and the promised relief or promised blessing 
does not come, standing on this weary ground of waiting, 
the writer says, is where they need patience until they 
receive, or that they may receive, the promise in due 
time. As I have said, it seems to ine to lie in the plane 
of other Scripture passages, and notably in that of the 
18th of Luke, where the unjust judge is represented as 
having been moved by the solicitation of the indomitable 
widow, and as having, for his own selfish sake, in spite 
of his own carelessness of justice, relieved her. 

‘“*Shali not God avenge his own elect which cry day and night unto 
him, though he bear long with them? I tell you that he will avenge 
them speedily. 

That is, he will avenge them in his own time; but, 
when the time comes, the avenging will be in overflowing 
haste. There is to be patience in the paternal, fatherly 
dealing of God with his people by his grace or providence. 

The Old Testament, in its early records, is very simple, 
primitive, childlike ; and, as far as I can recollect with- 
out minute research, there are very few cases of con- 
science detailed. Men led an out-of-door life, and were 
not very much tried with internal problems. So the 
earlier Scripture of the Old Testament is infantile; but 
after a time, as the people grew to a commonwealth, and 
as larger experience had come through years, there began 
to grow up complex and troubled questions of conscience. 

We see them in David's psalms, particularly. How is 
it that men struggle after righteousness and do not find 
a straight, even, level path? How is it that men havirg 
their own will find a smooth (that is to say, a broad 
path | The Psalms are full of wonder and lament that 
the course of time seems to run so 1nuch counter to good- 
ness. 

When you pass ontothe Prophets this lament and 
wail grows yet more mournful, because passing on from 
individual struggle and experience, it takes in national 
life. The Prophets were substantial persons—statesmen; 
and the way of God with nations was very much hinder- 
ed; and the same struggle came again—namely, God’s 
dealing in vindicating righteousness and in punishing 
wickedness. 

Now when we come to the New Testament the voice 
changes. There is very little attempt to look at the 
philosophy of earthly experience. It wasas if the hard- 
ships of men who attempted to livearight were notorious, 
and as if the manner of dealing with them was to reveal 
a world to come, and all theinvisible hosts, and the influ- 
ences that were preparing men, by the troubles of this 
life, for a glorious consummation and remuneration in the 
life beyond. In some sense it may be said to give up the 
question of reasoning on the nature of things, and to say 
to men, ‘‘ Bear your troubles, and God will pay you four- 
fold in the world that is to come.” Says the Apostle, 


‘Our light affliction, which is bat for a moment, worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and cternal weight of glory.’ 


In the second chapter of Romans it is said : 


‘** To those who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory 
and honor and immortality, eternal life.” 

He, as it were, exhorts them not to mind their troubles, 
saying : 

** Though our outward mag perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day.” 

He urges them not to pay attention to external difficul- 
ties, but to throw forward their thought to the coming 
glory which these difficulties would prepare them for. 

Here. then, are the three stages. In our day men are 
very largely following the analogy of personal influence 
between man and man. The personality of God in Christ 
Jesus, the particularity of divine providence, and the 
exhortation to ask what you need with the assurance 
that God will give it to you, naturally and properly led 
men to feel that God, dealing with man, was like a father 
dealing with a child. 

Now, when we are dealing with our friends, and ask a 
favor, we expect an answer, a promise or a denial, with- 
out delay ; the distance between asking and receiving, 
whichever it may be, is very short; but when we offer 
petitions to God as a Father, the distance between our 
asking and his answering is so wide that men stumble, 
after they have done the will of God, until they receive 
the promise. They are tried and discouraged when in 
emergencies right things do not bring raward,and prayer 
is not answered. 

Let us look a little, then, over the ground, as it stands 
upon the plane with which we are now conversant. 

** After having done the will of God.” 

What is God’s will? It is revelation in the laws of 


nature, revelation in social laws, and revelation in the 
inspirations of the most eminent men in human life. 
Whatever has been found out to be right, the contrary 
being wrong, in social life, is just as much an instance of 
God’s will as the law of light, the law of heat, or the law 
of fluids or solids ; and certainly, great moral revelations 
that anticipate the experience of people by prophets and 
holy men who speak as they are moved by the spirit of 


.f God—these also, when fortified by actual experience, are 


the will‘of God. God's will is God’s law; and his law 
exists in material nature, in. animated nature, and in 
human society, at well as in celestial society. When we 
have done the will of God, we may have done it on any 
of these several planes. 

Let us, then, look at the laws of God, or at his will. 
The simplest natural laws produce their effects at once, 
without a moment’s waiting. The effect of the cut of a 
knife is instantaneous. The effect of the touch of fire is 
also instantaneous. The sting of a wasp does not wait 
long before it produces its effect. The blow of a hammer 
produces its effect immediately. All such simple agents, 


acting, produce their effects at once. We do not have to. 


wait for them. But when the effect is the result of 
several co-operative causes, then it is delayed. 

A man is faint with hunger,and worn out with fatigue. 
He throws himself upon a couch for rest ; but he is not 
rested in an instant. If he threw himself into the 
water he would be wet in a minute; but resting is a very 
complex process, involving many physiological considera- 
tions. Within a man’s body it is an hour, it may be six 


hours, or more, before that which he seeks is realized. 


If a man is famished he is not strengthened again the 
moment he swallows food. There must be digestion. 
The blood must carry to the bone and muscle its 
supply. Between the act of eating and the effect re- 
sulting from it. there is a wide interval, because there 
are many conspiring causes working together to bring 
about that effect. 

Then, in the results which men seek in human life,there 
is a good deal of conflict of natural law. Men are so 
placed in relation to their fellow men,they are so placed 
in therelation of their ignorance to themselves, that their 
desires involve a conflict of several great natural or 
moral or social laws. That conflict has to be issued and 
ended before a final result is reached ; and that takes 


time. For instance, there isa process of recuperation | 


required, where a man, for example, has suffered a sur- 
gical operation; it is not in an hour, nor in a day, nor in 


a week, that he recovers, if the case is serious. Where 


a man,by the violation of natural and proper conditions, 
has subjected himself to malaria, where a man is poison- 
ed into sickness, or where a man, by the violation of the 
laws of eating and digestion, has brought himself into 


distemperature, and where there is an unwholesome con-_ 


dition of the entire man, the asking and the seeking have 
got to wait, for the fulfillment of the reply, till there is a 
rectification of the man’s bodily or external condition. 

Oftentimes we ask of God favors as though we expect- 
ed he was going to reach his hand right out and give 
them tous. He means tagive them to us; but he is 
going to do it through a process which, in accordance 
with natural laws, shall lead to them asaresult of the 
rectification of wrong conditions ; and there is a great 
space between the asking and the getting. 

But beyond this rectification of morbid conditions, 
where the will of God in the form of natural or social or 
spiritual laws is obeyed by men, and where they ask for 
ordinary results which come through a process of unfold- 
ing, they are obliged to be delayed. In almost every- 
thing except their own spiritual states men understand 


When a blessing is asked, the answer comes by natural 
law through a process of growth and. unfolding which 
is intimated and provided for in the Word of God, where 
it is said, ‘‘ Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”. Here is indicated a 
process of growing. Of course there will be a great 
distance between the asking and the getting. 

When a man plants wheat, or rye, or barley, he knows 
that there will be months and months between the sow 
ing and the reaping. James calls that very instance up, 
and says that the husbandman has long patience, and 
then exhorts those whom he is addressing, under the 
guiding hand of God to be patient, because the conduct 
they are growing will by and by bring forth a har- 
vest. 

This, then, in our condition, is one of the most im- 
portant of considerations ; namely, that the things which 
we ask are things which come, not by miracle, nor at a 
jump, instantaneously, but by a gradual process of un- 
folding. 

Now, let us see what is asked. One, with a certain 
sort of suave humility, asks God to make him humble. 
Look at this man’s organization. His head is lifted 
high. It is bolstered up on both sides by enormous self- 
esteem. His constitutional proclivity is an inordinate 
sense of his own integrity, rectitude and truth; and he 
is as positive as positive can be; and he prays, as he 
is in duty bound, every day, ‘‘O Lord, make me humble,”’ 
Well, does he suppose that he is going to be struck by 
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lightning? Does he suppose that there will be an answer 
to his prayer that will beat him down instantly and 
make him humble? He finds himself getting into 
trouble, and he resists it, and struggles against it ; and 
he is vrouder in some respects than he was before ; and 
he justifies his way to himself. But that trouble is only 
the first bolt of the storm; and there comes another 
bolt ; and the man is very much shocked, perhaps some- 
what shattered; but he holds up his head still. Then 
God comes into his family, and attacks him through the 
cradle and through the couch. That takes the under- 
pinning from under many and many a man who cannot 
be moved from the outside; and he says, ‘‘ Anything 
but this. I can stand the loss of property or position, 
and I can stand obloquy ; but I cannot stand this. It is 
attacking me just where I live, and it is too much for 
me.” He lies gasping, and says, ‘‘ Lord God, spare that 
child, and take anything else in the world.” But God 
holds on, and takes the little child, that is a messenger 
sent forward to open the gate of heaven to that man, 


and that flies up on its blessed message, and unlatches 


the door; and the man, lying in the dust all broken to 
pieces, says, ‘‘ The will of God be done”; and be is 
humbled ; but there was a great way between his prayer 
to God to humble him and the act of humbling. 

Moral qualities are qualities that come either by 
growth through time, or by natural unfolding, or by the 


dealing of God in his providence with men; so that the: 


things which are asked and sought—a loving disposition, 
patience, strength to carry burdens, ability to act with- 


out regard to the praise of men, with the sense of God 


present everywhere and all the time, with joy, with 
peace, with a finer conscience, and with a better inter- 
pretation of what is right and what is wrong—these 
come gradually. But we asked God for them as though 
we had reason to believe that we should receive them 
immediately. We are all renewing the folly of the dis- 
ciples whose mother came and asked that they might sit 
the one on his right and the other on his left in his king- 
dom. He said, ‘‘Can you drink of the cup that I shall 
drink of ? And be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with?” They said, ‘‘ Yes, Lord.” He knew 
that he was going to answer that prayer; but how did 
he answer it? In their desolation at the hour of his 
crucifixion, in their scattering and despondency, and in 
their gathering together, after four days, in an upper 
chamber. 

God, then, may be answering your prayer, not at a 
blow, but by a continued evolution—longer or shorter, 
according to the gravity or the simplicity of the problem 
to be worked out. There are so many elements that 
enter into a man’s disposition, there areso many causes 
at work producing effects in him and around him, there 
are so many influences exerted upon him by other men, 
the complication of life in society and in business is so 
very great, that no man, however wise he might be, that 
ever lived, could explain all the ways in which God .an- 


-swers the prayers of individuals. Often when God 
sends pains and penalties the soul revolts, and says, 


‘‘ What have I done that is more wicked than things 
which my neighbor has done?! in what respect am I 
worse than he is ? and why is he spared while I sit deso- 
late?” Nothing is more frequent in the experience of 
teachers than the coming of persons to them and asking, 
‘Why has God dealt with me as he has?” The answer 
almost invariably is, ‘‘I do not know; I cannot tell.” 
God understands the infinite complexity of influences 
that act. men ; and in his providence and grace he 
is directing so that they shall wait long. Yet he will 
avenge his people. Sometimes it takes place in early 
life. Sometimes the revelation of the mystery of God’s 
providence. is delayed until later life, when men come to 
see all the way of God, and await patiently the various 


: steps by which he isto unfold them, and to make them 


heirs of glory. Sometimes it comes only in great crises. 
I think there are hours in which a man sees the solu- 


tion of all the vexatious problems of life, being raised 


to a higher standpoint by a spiritual philosophy which is 
never enunciated in language, but is enunciated in ex- 
perience. Sometimes it is only in the hour of death that 
the enunciation is made, so that men look back upon 
their past life and business, and look forward upon the 
life to come, and see what the things for which they 
have prayed, but which have been delayed, or have been 
withheld wholly, have been working out in them and 
for them, by the sovereign grace of God. 
Many prayers, I remark in view of this simple explana- 


‘tion, are shipwrecked by our own adverse conduct. You 


can imagine a steamer with a drunken crew, with every 
sail set for the harbor, being driven right out to sea 
again by the engineer’s reversing the engine. Many and 
many people spread all their sails of prayer for heaven, 
and, reversing the engine of their patience, drive them- 
selves right back again. The whole course of many a 
man’s disposition is adverse to his prayer; his private 
life is at variance with his public life ; his business life 
with his domestic life ; his secular life with his spiritual 
or higher life. Men are proud, they are self-deceived,. 
and they do not like to admit or interpret to themselves 
this contrariety, this fatal inconsistency, 


So men are praying one way and living another ; and 


they are hoping that God will in some way perform a 
gracious work in their behalf against their will and 
against their life, so that they may be able to do what is 
right, instead of working in them to will and to do of his 
good pleasure in order that they may come out right. 
The answers to our prayers are not delayed because 
God’s arm is shortened, nor because his ear is heavy or 
dull. It is not because he has forgotten us that our re- 
quests are not granted at once. He is gracious to us by 
making us gracious to ourselves. He does more than we 
ask, in that he rectifies our life until the blessings of our 
prayers drop from the boughs of experience into our 
hand. 

Prayer is never to be a substitute for exertion, It is 
never to take the place of education. Prayer is asking 


‘God to use the enginery of nature, the enginery of so- 


ciety, and above all the enginery of our own souls, in 
our behalf. Men say, ‘‘God is not going to stop the 
universe in order to answer prayer.” No; but he is 
going to work the universe in order to answer prayer. 
I cannot stand in my wheat-field and say, ‘‘O wheat, 
come up,” and have an immediate answer to my prayer ; 
but if I want wheat I know how I can get it. There are 
certain great laws of nature, I know; and I know 
that the operation of these laws is inevitable and sure ; 
and I can call up blessings by using them upon myself, 
upon my family and upon my neighbors, for to-day, for 
the year to come, and fora whole generation. 

Now, what is human life with its attainments but a 
complex system by which a man applies the force of will 
aud intelligence to a blind obedience to laws of which the 
whole heaven and whole earth are full? What are we 
doing but making the universe serve us! When we 
pray to God for blessings, philosophers turn on us with 
a scoff and a scowl, saying, ‘‘ Do you suppose God is 
going to stop the universe in order to answer your 
prayers?” No, but I suppose I can use it for myself and 
for my children. I think God can use it better than I 
can, and I want him to use it, and not stop it; and in 
prayer I ask him to use it in certain directions, and if it 
is consistent with his will he will do so. 

Prayer is, therefore, asking God to work our great re- 
sults in his own way, and in accordance with the laws 
which he has himself established ; anc ye have need of 
patience, brethren, when ye have done the will of God, 
until ye have received the reward ; and it is a blessed 
thing for a man to carry in himself the feeling, ‘‘I am 
travailing, it may be, but with the answer of my prayer; 
and it shall appear in due season.” 

Prayer for Christian graces should, then, be considered 
as the most complex unfolding of the whole interior, and 
as containing in itself the greatest mystery of natural 
laws. How subtle, how immensely complicated, how 
shifting, escaping from our own intelligent observation, 
and of all things that exist on earth how difficult, is the 
fertile, opalescent mind of man, the versatile imagina- 
tion, with its endlessly changing tides of emotion that roll 
on and over each other! Far more than any musical 
harmonies can be made to have are the incessant changes, 
the wanderings and returnings of the faculties of a man’s 
soul; and with -these we go to God asking for the most 
profound moral results, and go, oftentimes, saying, ‘‘ I 
suppose I was converted yesterday ; and yet I am going 
to ask God to show me his face and to give me the joy of 
his soul.”” Men are urged to it, put up to it; and they 
try to fulfill their duty, and to have all the tokens of 
Christian experience. They have read of these experi- 
ences in the New Testament and in the biographies of 
eminent saints ; and they think it is their duty to have 
them, and they try to fulfill that duty. Here are 
neophytes, men just beginning the Christian life, who 
expect to be sent as an arrow from the bow, from the 
initial stages to the very highest reach of Christian joy ; 
but if there is any quality that has to be sown, and 
whose seed has to die that it may live, there being ‘‘ first 
the blade, then the ear, and after that the full corn in 
the ear,” it is a Christian disposition, and a Christian 
experience. 

And now, brethren, have patience: with endurance 
have patience. A young artist having labored long to 
realize on canvas an ideal that he had, produced, after 
all, but heavy features and clumsy work; and as he 
dashed his brush over his picture he said, ‘‘ Well, I do 
not care ; I can paint and I will.” He had not done it, 
and he felt disappointed ; but he said, ‘‘ It is in me, and 
I will work it out.” Be at least as wise as that. A thou- 
sand things that you desire are yours; not today nor 
to-morrow, but as the price of self-culture and diligence. 
Not by mere asking can you ever get tham. You can 
never get them by snatching. You may have imagins- 
tions ; you may rise in poetic thought ; you may come to 
greater intelligence and larger views of some parts of the 
divine government ; but the fruits of the Spirit—love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, goodness, humility—these no 
man can snatch. They require time. And when you 
have done the will of God, so far as it is in you to do it, 
be patient until the reward comes. 

But how much more do we need patience in regard to 
the exigencies of every-day life! How long isa mother’s 


waiting for the unfolding of her child! How many tears, 
half of surprise and half of loving indignation before 
(tod, does she shed! ‘‘ Did I not consecrate this babe to 
thee in the very womb, my Master? Have I not made 
myself sacred for the child’s sake! Have I not watched 
over it! Have I not prayed with it! And wherefore is 
the child given over, like the fox or the wolf, to lying or 
to stealing! Is this the saintly creature that I meant to 
rear for God, for men, for myself and for himself ?”’ 

But, mother, have patience. It isa great thing that 
thou hast asked. It is a great thing that is to be given 
thee. You have need of patience after you have done 
the will of God, day by day, week by week, and month 
by month, until you have received the answer. A great 
mother is one of God’s windlasses around which is twined 
a silver thread ; the child is attached to the’other end of 
it; he may go out and out; but, first or last, there will 
be a returning, and there will be a winding up, and he 
will come back again. If the father or mother has great 
faith, the child that has gone astray will certainly, first 
or last, come back again. God’s promise will not fail ; 
but you will have need of patience, and you must have a 
great deal of patience—especially if you are impatient, 
and more especially if you are nervous, ft 

When God takes the babe out of your arms you must 
not think that that is a problem of itself, and ask your- 
self, ‘‘ What had that child done? Why was it not left 
with me?’ God is acting multitudinously with you, and 


one event is but one thread in a garment ; it is but one 


step in the economy of God; and it may be not only for 
the child’s good, but for your good in overmeasure, that 
affliction is sent to you. It may have come to you 
through a violation of natural law ; but in one way or 
another that will of God is employed in working out the 
problem of your sanctification and salvation. You niust 
not, therefore, judge God by single things. | 

The surgeon with his knife, for the moment, gives you 
pain. You suffer a great deal before the operation, and 
you will suffer a great deal after it; but then was the 
critical time. And God deals with us in a way so large 
that we must not undertake to unlock the mystery of his 
providence, and understand his purposes, with the key of 
one single event. And whenthere are many, is there 
not muchto do? There are many persons who go along 
through life easily and get little. There are many other 
persons who walk in long, hard, difficult roads; there 
are many persons that travel roads in this world such 
that I do not dare to look at them ; and I have no phi- 
losophy that solves the mystery ; but I have this general 
faith : they are God’s; and I shall read the wonder of 
God's dealing with them in the other life ; and it will be 
by the result of all these events united, and will be an 
illuminated illustration or picture that will show the 
wisdom and the grace of our all-loving and all-saving 


Giod, ° 


Therefore, not only hold yourself steadfast in your: 


faith in the wisdom of God in this present world, and 
according to the spirit of the Old Testament believe in 
righteousness, and believe that the answers to prayer 
will come through a gradual illustration and building up 
of you and yours in righteousness ; but go to the New 
Testament for the other side. The things present are all 
transient. What you can see and handle are of the least 
account in the world. That which you do not see, and 
which, alas, you are too little familiar with, is the only 
abiding stability—the unseen world, the coming glory, 
the certainty of immortality. 

‘But, ah,” say some, ‘‘ there is my very doubt in the 
miste that scud across and chill the world to-day. Am I 
sure of immortality! Am I more than one stage in the 
process of unfolding from the seed, or from the molecule, 
upwards? And have I any certainty of an endless exist- 
ence?’ Nevertheless, do not sink down now, and seek a 
philosophical reason, instead of rising up by your imagi- 
nation and faith into the real and invisible world. I be- 
lieve that every man carries a providence in him, I 
believe that in the higher spiritual realm of every man 
there is a voice that at one time or another speaks to him 
intelligently and with authority, (leclaring that he is to 
live again, that he has not lost all who have gone from 
him, that the spirits of just men do reign, that some- 
where there is an all-directing Giod, and that when we 
come to the center of power and existence there will be 
wisdom, and love, and exquisite elements, beautiful even 
now in their sainted forms onearth. There is a process 
of reasoning, I believe, in every man of intuition and 
moral judgment, that settles these things. 

You have faculties by which you have the evidence of 
material things, but not of higher elements; you also 
have faculties by which youare able to determine the ex- 
istence of higher qualities ; and in better hours, in lumi- 
nous moments, men do know that they are to live again. 
Draw that faith as a golden covering over your wounds 
and your sickness. Believe in God. Believe in his love, 
in his providence, in his grace. Believe in immortailty. 
And then, by seeking through immutable reliance and 
trust the glories of the future, fulfill the declaration of 
the Apostle, 


“To them who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for 
glory and honor and immortality, eternal life.” 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


A Journal of Civilization. 


With this number for January 7, 1882, 
Harper's Weekly will cutcr upon its twenty- 
sixth vear. Fora quarter a century it has 
ministered to the in struction and entertain- 
ment of eeemrands of readers throughout the 
length and breadth of this country, and has 
heen the medium through which the best 
minds of 
brought into communication with the people 
of the Western coutiuent. From the First 
the proprietors of, Harper's Weekly have 
aimed to vive it a cosmopolitan character. 
All the yreat e vents which hs ive trauspired in 
every part of the world since this journal was 
established bave been illustrated, described, 
and discussed in its pages; aud the twenty- 
five volumes which are now before the pub- 
lic present & comp ete history of the world’s 
achievements, in art, literature, science, In- 
dustry and politics during the last quarter of 
a century. 

But, while neglecting nothing of importance 
oceurring in any part of the worid, the con- 
ductors ot rs Weelly have always given 
due prominenee to all branches of American 
iat and eonstantly sougiit, by ap- 
pealing to arefived and cultivated taste in art 
and literature, and to high impulses and 
sound principles in politi cs, to disseminate an 
elevating and whole some influence Wherever 
its circulution cxte 

In politics irpe rs Weekly disclaims all 
partisan allegisuee, aud muintuins a wholly 
i ut ion towards men and parties. 

accords a hearty support to the Republican 
party. eonvineed that the le ading principle: 
aud general policy of that organization tend 
to promote the highest good of the Republic, 
the peace and prosperity of the whole coun- 
try, irrespective of sections; the purity of 
elections; the maiute nance of the public 
credit; and the genera! elevation of pelitics 
and of the Government service. But, refus- 
ing to be bound to any political ** machine,” 
Harper's Weekly reserves the right to dissent, 
warn, and condemn, w henever occasion for 
euch action may arise. Every important 
measnre of political and social progress, 
wherever nating, will in the future, as in 
the past, mest with cordial support from this 
journal i& was among tle earliest to urge 
the necessit of kninediate and thorough re- 
formn in all branches of Government. Civil 
Service: and the great advance of this move- 
ment, as illustrated in the Postal and other 
departments, _ the success of other meas- 
ures advocated by this journal, commend 
Harper's Weekly to the Amcrican public as a 
sound and trustworthy guide in political af- 
fairs. 

In the field of literature, and especially in 
the department of fiction, J/arper’s Weekly 
stands coufessecly at the head of Americau 
illustrated weekly journals, and the publisb- 
ers will spare no pains or expense to maintain 
this high position. It numbers among its 
coutri)itors many of the most popular au- 
thors of this country and England. Short 
stories and poems by American authors, illus- 
trated by American artists, in addition to 
first-class scrial Stories, will be among the 
popular attractions of tbe forth-coming vol- 
ume. 

Besides giving timely and effective illustra- 
tions of contemporary events, the pages of 
Harper's Weekly” will continue to be en- 
riched witi the finest specimens of art-pict- 
ures obtainable, presenting the highest ex- 
amples of the excelience to which the art of 
engraving on wood has attained. It will al 
ways be the aim of tue publishers to make 
= * Weekly” the most popular and attract- 

e Family Newspaper in the world. 


HARPER’S PERIODIALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE..... OC 

The THREE above publications.............. 10 00 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............... 1&8 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPT . 5 00 
TIARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUAREL IBRARY. 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United 


States and Canada. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
weckly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at pricee 
ranging from 19 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be iur- 
wished gratuitously on application; to Harper & 
BrotTHers. 


NEWSPAPER 


Americ® and England have been | 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 
LOUIS TIFFANY’S 
ARTISTIC SETTING OF MRS. BRINE’S EXQUISITE SERIES OF HOME BALLADS, ENTITLED 


MY BOY AND I: or, ON THE RoAb TO SLUMBERLAND. 

; tag | most noteworthy piece of artin book-form that the year has produced.”’—[The Liverpool (Eng- 
‘lan 1) M: 

This must certainly be set down as the most nearly —— publication of the mgr season. We 
have had nothing ut ali like it in originaliy of conception, nothing anywhere resembling it in novelty of 
detai'!, ard nothing, we think, exceecing ft in the refinement and beauty of sentiment of which it is the 

-expression. The delicacy apd beauty of the poem will make the sympathetic reade even the strange- 
| ness and beawty of its dress.’’—[{The Literary Wor'd ( Boston). 

*.* The publisher bes to state that, owing to the ¢reat pressure for copies of this book, he will be forced 

| to lente another largs edition. In ordering from your bookseller, please ask him to register the order with 


publisher at once. PRICE BS. 


| me ae The sane child instinct which leads ‘ the little people of God’ to recognize lovers of children at sixht 
| will attract them to a book like this, 1n which verses and pictures alike are clearly inspired by a love for 
children and a warm sy Tn for them.’’—[Boston Journal. 


BY LAURA LEDYARD AND W. T. PETERS. 
PRICE $1.50. 
Three cash prizes, asgregating $400, will be‘awarded in March, 1882, for the three best colorings of one 


or more p'ciuresin this elegant book. Competition Strictly limited to amateurs not over twenty years of 
| age. For further particulars address the publisher. The following eminent ‘artists have kindly consented 


to act as the jury of award: 
LOUIs C. TIFFANY. JOHN LA FARGE. 


Copies 07 these books can be ordered through your bookseller, or will be mailed, 
packed to any address on receipt of the price. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN, Publisher, 19 Park Place, N. Y. 
PUBLICATICNS OF EUGENE R. SMITH, 


aceasta 74 Bible House, New York. 
THE GOSPEL IN iL LANDS is an tiiusirated weekly of sixteen 


lo OCniversul Missions. Lt is vangelical and Undcnomiéi- 


ELIHU VEDDER. 
post-paid, and carefully 


pages, Uceoted 
tnercase of the Missionary Sperit «! 
Missionaries abroad. L: 
is « the Me: of all denominations tn all lands. 
Price, fi recents a week, or two dollars a year. 
PLM is an eight page monthly coniainixy 
stories, and interesting and instructive reading jor ie 
One copy, 25 cents 


tional, ane? has jor ais th 
7 
“ome, dud the ENCOMPAGE of al 


ston 


pecturcs, 
older children, An excellent Sunday School Paper. 
a year. Ter vr inerc copies, cach 1? cents year. 

CHRISTIAN TIDINGS és the Children’s Missionary Paper. Ls 
pictures, account of the people in Mission lands, and its storics, are all 
edleulated to inicrest the childpen in Mister Work, Four pages 
Te.2 contes. cach sie cents your. 


preczles, 


monthly—.5 ecnts a year. 

SU contains Bear 
the little children. Same size 

MY PICTURE LESSON is a small four page eceehly Gnadled 
montily), which presents and «a the International Lessons pictures 
and storics, and intended Jor little children. One copy, cents a yeur. 
Twenty or more copies, cach 13 cents a year. 

INTERNATIONAL LESSON QUARTERLY is a cheap sixteen 
rly jor all grades of Lt contains the Scripture Text, 
‘Qube stions, divmns, Leeviews, Opening and Closing Exercises, etc. One 
Tirenty or more copies, cach 7 cents a yeur. 

FIGHT ON THE LESSON QUARTERLY, with its &? pages, 
contains the Scripture of the Lesson; Loeplunatory, 
,cnd Devotional Notes; Questions; Hymns; Reviews; Maps, ete. 
One copy, 20 cents a year. Twenty or more copies, each 14 cents a year. 

LESSON PER QUARTERLY, 50 pages, contains all that is 
in the “Licht ou the Lesson,” and also Lllustrations, Opinions ef the Best 
Commentators on the Lesson, Incidents, etc. The Devotional Notes are 
written by Rev. C.F Deems, DD. LL.D. One copy, 380 cents a year 
Twenty copies, cach £0 cents year. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


AMERICAN MESSENGER. and Ch rietians, as well as belne 


admirably suited for general distr ibution. MonTsiy. All single addresses 30 cents a year. 5 
copies, $1.10, postpaid ; 20 copies, $3.90, postpaid ; 40 copies, $6, or $6.50, postpaid. 


CRED’ S rt, with its clear type, handsome paper, fine {llustrations, 


has no superior, i 
MONTHLY. § copies to one address, $1. postpaid; 100 to one address, $12, postpaid. 


M O R N I N r 7 CG. HT for the little ones, beautifully illustrated, and printed 


in large type. It can be divided, thus making it a 
feini-monthly. Scopiesto one address, $1, postpaid; 100 copies to one address, $12, postpaid. 
For the youngest readers. With large type, and 


APPLE > O F G O LD. pictures on every page. A weeely paper, with one 


number in each quarter beautifully colored. 50 cents a year; 10 copies to one address, $3.50. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY 


is the only highly illustrated religious undenominational weekly paper in the United States. It is 


PURE, INSTRUCTIVE, 
STIMULATING, and 
BEAUTIFUL. HELPFUL. 
It contains during the year above 400 costly and elegant en avings, and every number has some- 
thing to suit each member of the family. Its Contributions, S. 8S. Lessons, Stcrics, Illustrations, Edi- 
toriais, Outlook, and Items are of general and permanent interest. $2.50 a year, post-paid. 


Pictures ead Interesting Storics 
une price as “Christian Tidings.” 


copy, 12 ecnis year. 


vaetical 


CHEAP, 


HWARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising rae 


titles of between three and four thousand veiumes, | 


will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
4 Franklin Square, New Yerk:- 


American Tract Society, 


| 150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, 52 Bromfield St., PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut St., 
ROCHESTER, 75 State St., CHICAGO, 50 Madison St. 


any equal, in attractive appearance. » 


haves Serihner's Sons 
ol HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
The Chronicle of the Drum. 


BY WILLIAM M. THACKERAY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS DRAWN BY 


Howard Pyle, Fredericks, Frost, 
Share, Lungren, Woodward, 
Taylor, Davis, and Others. 
ENGRAVED 

French, Clos-on, J. P. Davis, 
Hellawell, Heinemann, Andrew, 
Clement, Karst, | and Others. 
Ore Volume, quarto, illuminated cloth, 


full gilt, $5.00. 

**The poem is stirring. but the illustrations, in 
the finest examp'’es of Atocrean wood engraving, 
lend peculiar be auty tothe volume... . In beauty of 
design and de icacy of treatment they have never 
been surpass d by anything yet produced in wood 
engraving.” —[N. Y. Comunercial Advertiser, 

RE- ISSUE OF 


The Complete Writings of Dr. J. G. 


WITH THE AUTHORS 
The volumes of this edition are wrrytied 
plates, at greatly reduced 13 ces. 
NOW READY 
Titcomb’s Letters, 
Gold Foil, Bittersweet, 
Lessons in Life, Plain Talk, Kathrina. 
The Puritan's Guest, 
The Mistress of the Manse, 
The Jones Family, 
EacH VOLUME, 16MO0, Price $1 25. 
hoe remaining volumes will follow at regular inter- 


The Complete Poetical Writings of 
Dr. J. G. Holland. 


With Illustrations by C. 8S. Reinhart, C. C. Gris- 
wold, aud Mary Hallock Foote, and a Portrait by 
Ww yatt Eaton. From new stere sotype plates. svo. 
meroceo ant., $9.W; half caif extra, 87.60 ; extra 
cloth, $5.00. 


The Poetical Works of Rich 
Henry Stodd ard. 
With Portrait. 1 vol., 8vo, ris cloth, $4.00. 


4 BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
OITERINGS IN PLE ASANT daca 
rion Harland. 1vol., 12mo, $1.75 

FROM THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY TO THE 
GOLDEN HORN. By Henry M. Fie!d, D:D. One 
vol., 12mo, #2. 

FROM EGYPT By Henry M.Field, 
ivol. .» 12mo, 

WILLIAM O. 


Dab Kiaga:. 
A Story of a ee lum . 


The 


A Sequel to ‘‘ Dab Ki, 
330" 


The File 


AND OTHER FAIRY TALES By Fra ak R. 
Stockton. Witb i iustrationus by LL 
others. One volume, quarto, extra clotb, $2.50 


The Boy’s King Arthur. 


Being Sir THOMAS MALOry’s History of King Arthur 
and his Krigotaof the Round Table. Edited for 
With an Introduction by LANIER. 
With 12 full- -pawe illustrations by ALFRED Kap- 
PES. One volume. crown &vo, extra cloth, $3.00. 


The Boy’s Froissart. 

Being Sir JOHN FROIssART's Chronicles of Advent- 
ure, Battle and Custom in France, Spain, 
ete. Edited for Ret ‘s, with an Introduction by 
SIDNEY LANIER. With 12 full-page illustrations by 
ALFRSD KAPPES. One volume, crown 8vo, ex 
cloth, 83.00, 

WOMAN'S HANDIWORK IN MOD- 
ERN HUMES HA Coustance Cary Harrison. 
vol. 8vo, richly bound in illuminated cloth, with 
bumerous illustrations end five colored platea, from 
de signs by Samuel Colman, Rosina Emmet, George 

Gibson, and others. Price $2. 


New Juwenile Books. 


The Boy’s Mabinogion. 
Being the Earliest Welsh Tales of Kine Arthur in the 
famous Ked Book of Hergest. Edited for Boys, 
with an introduction by Sidney Lanier. With 12 
full-page illustrations by Alfred Fredericks. One 
volume, crown Svo, extra cloth, $3.0. 
MOIRS OF P - 
MEM 1778-1"29, Edite 
METTERNICH, with “end fac similes. 
0. 


vols. 8 vO 
IiSE 
.By M. 


HISTORY OF 
HUGUENOTS OF 
Professor in Unive ot the City of 


tg York. 2vols. svo, cloth, gilt top, with map, 
CLARENCE COOK’S HOUS SE 
SAUTIFUI Essays on and ables, 


Stools and Candlesticks. By Clarence Cook. 
Wita over l00illustrations from original drawines. 
One vol. small 4to, cloth extra, price reduced to 


sc HWATKA'S SEARCH. 
Sledging in the Arctic im Quest of the Franklin 
Records. By William H. Gilder. 1 vol., 8vo, 
Maps and Iliustrations, $3.00. 


EAST OF THE JORDAN. 

A Record of Travel and Observation in the Conntries 
of Moad, Gilead and Bashan, during the years 1875 
-4877. By Se Selah Merrill. With Iilustrations and a 
Map. | $4.00. 

BRA ZI; The Amazons and the Coast. By 
Smith. Llustrated from skétches by 

Wells ney and others. 1 vol., &vo., extra 
$5 
rs of Count Miot De 
The Me moirs. Ambassador, of 
State and Member of the Institute of France, be- 
tween the years 178% and 1*15. Edited by General 
1 RO 8vo, 720 paywes, $2. 00, 


TO CERS. 
By — PHAETC yh: volume, square 12mo, 
ustrated, handsomely bound, $1.5. 


The Exploration of the World. 
Part I. Famous Travels and Travelers 
Part II. The Great Navigators of the Ixth Century. 
Part III. The Explorers of the 19th Century. 
By Jules Verne. Very ful y jilustrated. Each 
1 vol. 8vo, extra cloth, $3.50. 


These books are for sale by all bookeellers, or 
will be sent by mail wpon receipt of price ¢ by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743 £745 Broadway, New York, 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR 1882 


V. ill be of the ame sterling and varied excellence as 
heretofore, giving the best’Serial and Short Stories, 
Essays, Sketches, Poetry, Criticism, and discussion 
of important Timely To; ics, It will contain 


SERIAL STORIES 


LY 
THOMAS HARDY 
THE EMINENT ENGLISH NOVELIST ; 
ELIZABETH STUART PHE — 
and other well-known authors. 
THE ATLANTIC WRITERS” 

include, besides many others, 
H, W. LONGFELLOW, C. D. WARNER, 
J, G. WHITTIER, T. W. HIGGINSON, 
0. W. HOLMES, E, tL. GO KIN, 
j, R, LOWELL, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
E. C. STEDMAN, JOHN BURROUGHS, 
w. D. HOWELLS, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
HENRY JAMES, Jr., LUCY LARCOM, 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, ~ JOHN FISKE, 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE, JAMES PARTON, 
T. B, ALDRICH; H, 
HORACE E, SCUDDER, CELIA THAXTER, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, EDGAR FAWCETT. 

[7 THe ATLANTIC furnishes in the course of the 


year as much readiny as is contained in Twenty 
Ordinary Books of 300 pages each, 


**Tf this is a fair specimen of whit is to be expect- 
ed from the new editorial manawement of the AT- 


LANTIC, the lovers of good literature cannot afford 
to Without it. (Christian Inte ilivencer (New 
Yor 


**The ATLANTIC has an undeniable literary at- 
mcsphere of itx own, which it may be difficult to 
characterize, but which it is impossible not to en- 
joy. ratioualist (Boston). 

TERMS: 4a year, in advance, postage Sree. 
With superb life-size portrait of Emerson, Longfe!- 
low, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holines, $5; with 
two portraits, $5; with: threc, 87; with four, $8; with 
five, $9; with al! six, $10. ; 


Remittances should be made 
draft or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


by money-order, 


A Present for Father or Mother. 


Grandma's Attic Treasures. 


A STORY OF OLD-TIME MEMORIES. &8vo., many illustrations. Cloth, gilt, 4.00. 


. ** The originality, freshness and sentiment of this narrative poem, no less than the outward beauty and 
delicacy of its holiday dress, wil! cive it immediate and permanent distinction among the illustrated books 
of the season. Mrs. Brine has written a very pleasing and touchine little story in verse, which will go 
straight to the common heart, and, before the reader has finished it, draw the misty veil down before bis 
eyes.”’ The Literary World. 

‘*The pretty volume is sure to win popular favor."’—Boston Advertiser. 

**It is hard to say which to praise most, the graceful story or the charming illustrations. —/ndepemwlent. 
**One of the prettiest zift-books of the season.” —The Critic. 

‘*A marvelously pretty book ; a humorous pocm on the craze for old furniture well to!d, and the 


~New York Observer. 


illus- 


trations are fine.” 


Indian Summer. 


AUTUMN POEMS AND SKETCHES. By L. CLARKSON. Large quarto. 
‘*The book is evidently the labor of royal, patient and successful love. It must make the hardest 
heart like autumn alittle better ; it will win new friends forthe autumn rambles. The book is admirable 
for gift purposes, and unique as an American offering to friends abroad.”’—Bosjon Advertiser. 


Lord. 


21 Sermons, 37# Pages, $1.75. 
The Literary 


Clot, elegant, 86.00, 


Cane of te 


AND OTHER SERMONS, By the Rey. PHILLIps Brooks, D.D. i2mo. 
‘*Mr. Brooks is, beyond question, one of the most effective of living preachers.” 


World, 
‘* These are great discourses inthe best sense. . . Dr. Brooks is wonderfully suggestive in open- 


ing men’s thourhts in directions which give tolife fresh meanings.— Vew York Times. 


Mosaics ; or, the Harmony of Collect, Epitie and Gospel. 


FOR SUNDAYS OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


BY THE RT. REV. WM. CROSWELL DOANE, D.D., LL.D. 
7 (Just ready.) 12mo, 412 pages, cloth, $1.75. 


THE 


Frances Ridley Havergal’s Poems. 


An elegant square 16mo volume, large type, with portrait and illustrations. 
2.00; tree calf, $6. 0v. 


Complete in one volume. 464 


pages, cloth extra, $1.75; cloth, gilt edge, 

‘* They are full of the gentle spirit, the child-like trust, the earmest purpose that characterize every- 

thing this lamented Christian woman ever wrote. Her spirit was just the spirit of peace, which busy 

workers in the field of the world find as helpful and refreshing as the shadow of a rock in the desert. They 

are rivulets from a pure fountain, and into whatever life they come they will bring refreshment and beau- 
ty."—Christian Union. 


**One of the most attractive books ever published for children.”’ 


BOSTON. 


11 East 17th Street, = = New York. 


Holly Berries. 


CHRISTMAS RHYMES AND PICTURES. With original illustrations in color. Quar 9, cover {n colors, 82. 


Temperauce Publications, 


The National Temperance Society and Publ: cation 
House has published over 900 varieties of publications 
bearing upon every phace of the tem 
tion, from the pens of over 150 diffe: en t writers. 
following are aniong the publications 


For Sunday-School Libraries, 


‘The 


The vores of the Home. ... ] 25 
Bex 6 School: 1 85 
1 25 
75 
1 50 
1 0O 
White Hands and White Hearts........ 1 25 


Miscellaneous Publications. 


Pen Portraits of Fifty Iliustrious Ab- 


1210. 276 pp. 


stainers. By Geo. W. Bunway. 
book for every 


33 first class engravinues. A 


frieud of the 1 50 


as to Wines. 
l3mo. 456 pp. By Geo. W. Samson, D.D. 

Ten Lectures on Alcohol. 12:no, 340 
pp. By B. W. Richardson, M.D. .Cloth, $1; 


Talks on ‘Temperance. 12:0. 198 pp. 
By Canon Farrar, D.D. This book e ontains 
ten sermons and talks by thiseminent divine. 

The Sunday-School Concert. 16m». 
224 pp. seining 25 Concert Exercises and 
Dialoues. 


man Kerr, M. D., 44 pp. 10 


National 
This admirab’e hand-book for is now 
and full of interesting facts, fisures, and 
72 pages on tinted paper. 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER. 


A four-page illustrated paper r for Sunday -Schools, 
Temperance Organizations, and 
reading from the best writers for children and you 
Filled with Stories, Anecdotes, B'ack-Board Exer- 
cises, Illustrations, Puzz! es, Music, etc., etc. Pub- 
lished MONTHLY, at 25 cents per year, single copies. 
Only 12 cents per year P when our or more copi 
to one address, SKMI-MONTHLYyY for 40 porcini 
sinwle copies. 24 cents each when four or pe ed are | 

cen. WEEKLY for 75 cents, single copies. 50 cents | 
each when four and upward are sent to one etdeeee. 
Send for it 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agen 


S Reade Street, New y Vork. 
BARGAINS 


‘Thirty to fifty per cent. , paved by 
buying your holiday, illustrated, 
standard and juveniie books fr 
our ‘‘New Holiday Catalogue, 1881, 
Juat ready; free toall. se nd postal. | 


| books warranted new and per- 
fect. Packed free charge 
Ks ‘ES & LAURIAT, 
303. & 303 Washi Street, 
» Mass, 


(Onn South) 


rerance ques- | 


DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, : 


‘amilies, w ith choice 
ith. 


om | Just Published. 


| This book portrays child life in all its phases; its pleasures and its trials, its humors and its ab- 
| 8 surdities. 

| ** This charming book, full of bright verses, and still brighter pictures, cannet fail to prove a source 
| of great deli?t to litt’e children duringthe ‘coming year. It is one of the finest holiday. books which 
has been 

‘* Another ‘ gift-book,’ which, intended for the nursery, will find numerous admirersin the drawing- 
(room also. The illustrations are full of amusing character, well drawn. and colored in an effectively 
w<thetic style ; the rhymes also are well conceived and easy ; s0 that no holly berries are like’y to prove 
more popular at Christmas time.” 


_** Will fascinate the young people.”—New York Tribune. 


¢2@~ Our books are for sale at all bookstores, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt/of price. 


715 Broadway, New York. 


M A R K, tions. Abundance of biographical, historical and geographical mate- 
rial for each lesson. Furnishes an organized and practical form of the 
forty-eight lessons for 1883. Each is analyzed, words and phrases ex- 


plained, and persons and places described. Adapted to whatever ver- 


| 8 8 és sion used. Descriptive circular free. Price, paper, 60 cts; cloth, $1.00. 
I. NK & CO., Publishers, 10 and 12 Dey &t., New York. 


| 
| 


| TEACH ERS’ | a VERSION ofthe NEW TESTAMENT; no other 


Referenee passages printed in full. Subject head- 

ngs. Verse endings plainly indicated, Concordance, indexes, 

| Maps, Tables, etc. Asa@ commentary and reference Bible; whatever 
| version is used, this has po equal. rice, $1.50. Gospel of Mark— 
“from the above, cloth, 50cts.; manilla. 15cts. Descriptive circulars 
| free. I. K. FUNK & CO., 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 


EDITION. 


TALKS TO 
» BOYS AND 
"GIRLS. 


Fine Stationery and Engraving. 
Prang’s Prize Cards, 


| A nd a large assortment of Imported Cards at Whole- 
sale Prices. 
MONOGRAMS, CRESTS, VISITING AND 
WEDDING CARDS, 


_ENCRAVED & PRINTED. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED. 


/On the Sunday-School Lessons for 1882, by over thirty of the 

most eminent preachers to children. Teachers wil! find this volume full 

of clear and apt illustrations, especially adapted to the comprehension 

of the young. Many other invaluable features. Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

IK. & CO., Publishers, 

10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


Sunday-School Teachers |! 


Don’t buy Jesson papers or lesson annuals for 1882. 
The year will be confined to the study of Mark. 
Your religious newspaper tg cl you weekly notes 

on the particular texts. Forthe resf you need only 
a good practical Commentary. Get 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT’S 
ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY 


FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
MARK and LUKE in ONE VOLUME, 8yo. 
Price, postpaid, #2.00. 
H. VINcenT says: ‘‘ This is one of the 


Dr. 
sites ablest commentaries which this century has pro- 
duced.” Address 


D. S. PILLSBURY, A. S. BARNES & CO., 


HUGHES’ COMMENTARY. Terse, simple and piain alll 


NEW MUSIC 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas Annual No. 12. 


7 Beautiful Carols. 35.00 per 100. 


Christmas Service No 4. 
“The Advent Night,” a superior Service with 
new Music, by Dr. Lowry. 16 pages. 
Price $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by Mail. 


From the Land of Bondage to the 
Plains of Bethlehem. 


A new 4 page Christmas Service by Dr, Vincent. 
31.50 per 100, 


Night of Glory: 

A new Sacred Cantata by W. II. Doane. Try it! 
Itisa new delight. Words znd Music. 2% 
cents by Mail. 


Santa Claus, 
By W. Howard Donne. 
mas Cantata ever published. 


The most popniar Christ- 
25 cents. 

A full Catalogue of our Christmas Publ'cations 
sent Free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR THE HOLLDAYS, 


CLUSTER OF SONG. 


A new Collection of the choicest songs of the day 
both standard and popular, by the best authors 
With piano accompaniment, Board Covets, $2. 
Cloth, - Avery handsome holiday edition 
in cloth, wilt, $3.25. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


Gems of Sacred Music (not hy mns) arranged in an 
attractive, tasteful im: mner, ae soi ios for the piano- 
forte, by Albert W. Pers. from the best ancient and 
modern masters. Novel in design and useful and 
attractive in contents. Price, in boards, $1.50; 
cloth, $2. 


Little Lays for Lads & Lasses. 


An ‘unique and charming collection of lovely 
songs for children. ‘the Words and Music are all 
original, and the entire contents simple, refined 
and child-like. sy Wade Whipple. Boards, 75 
cents; cloth, $7. 

Copies of any of the above mailed on receipt of 


price. 
Published by 
WM.A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York City, 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 


Just ont, Cantata for 
CHRIST THE LORD, 


sic. Choirs and Socteties cau easily learn it for a 
Xmas performance. “i cents 


Send for List of Christmas Carols. 


r 
BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG, edititn. 
#3.; Cloth, $2.60; Boards, #2. "A noble present for 
hose who love the best. 58 of the most successf 
of the day, by famous composers, 


songs, lullabies and Kindergarten lays. ($1.50.) 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, 


gilt. Thenew and most favorite call ection. 
MUSIC ALBUM, 

* and music of 
the Vikings o @WNerth. Wild and beautiful. 


FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG, S:507%ctn: 


$3, git. Franz’s own edition of his famous German 
songs. 


CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


Choruses, Quarteta, Solos,et@. Sacred words and 
spirited music, J 


—_ 


Oliver Ditson & &g., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 848 Broadway, N. Y. 
is the time to get rich by showing your 
W — the CuurcH Mirror. Only 60 
nts a year. To see is to subscribe. 
Send for cons with offer. 
CHURCH Mrrror, Boston, Maas. 


23d THOUSAND. 


The first edition of 20,000 copies 
of E. P. Roe’s new story, ““Without 
a Home,’’ is exhausted, and asec- 
ond edition, 23d thousand, will be 
ready this week at all bookstores. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 755 Broadway, 


New York. 


The Nursery of 1881 


Bound in Cloth, Green and Gold. 
81.50 


yeas Volumes - 

Hialf Yearly Volumes 

For sale by all 
receipt of price, by 

THE NURSERY PUBLISHING CO. 


680 Sixth Ave. N, Y. 111 & 113 William 8t., Ne” York. 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mase, 


Sent, postpaid, on— 
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Farm and Gardew 


Vou. XXIV., No. 24. | 


THE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 


One odject of The Christian Union is to Gos-| 
pelizeall the dustrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- | 
tion from the Government than they have yet re-| 
ceived, The farms of the United States afford | 
homes and employment fer more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. Asthe Gorernment lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the | 
lighta of practical science and experience. | 

JAMES A. GARFIELD 


4A GREAT FARM CROP. 
By Dr. Byron D. HAtsrep. 


In the closing paragraph of a recent 
article in these columns, ‘‘The Practical 
Farmer,” the writer stated that the most 
important crop our farms can produce is 
that of brigiit, intelligent, honest, earnest 
boys and girls. Upon this product of 
the farm rests, more than upon corn and 
cotton, the future of our great Republic. 

To some these statements may sound 
like over statements, and the words thus 
used may scem foolish and erroneous, 
All Lask of such a reader is that he will 
earry the thought out and see where it 
will land him. May I ask, what are 
farms for? Why does the farmer plow 
his soil and sow his grain? By what 
measure does the farmer reckon his suc- 
cess asa man? The half bushel in which 
the wheat, after it has been cleaned, may 
be measured, using a ‘‘straight edge” 
Crawn with a zigzag motion over the up- 
per surface, is not the only measure of the 
farmer. There are other standards of 
measurement that he should use simply 
because he is a man. The half bushel 
has its proper place, but it should never 
become the means of estimating the suc- 
cess or failure of a farmer’s life. There 
are many weights, things that a material 
measure cannot compass, and it is there- 
fore all the more important that their 
value should be thoroughly understood. 

It sometimes seems as if some men 
never gauge themselves, and live on from 
year to year without a knowledge of their 
capacities for living, and as a consequence 
fail to see the true grandeur and worth of 
life. On the other hand, there are men 
who seem to have taken their measure 
and, finding it small, are not satisfied with 
the truth, and continually magnify their 
endowments and strive to make the world 
believe them wiser and better than they 
really are. Perhaps the reader can call 
to mind some person who by common 
consent, so to speak, fills only a peck 
measure, yet endeavors by methods not 
here set down to reach that peculiar men- 
tal state where he thinks his weight 
more than balances that of a score of 


has plowed and pitched, hoed and har- 
vested. The boys have grown up under 
this pressure, and have reached early 
manhood with little else than the ability 
to do a hard day’s work six days in the 
week and wait for the next work day on 
the seventh. Inzrafted intothe very fiber 
of their lives is this one, thought work, 
work, work. They have not taken a holi- 
day in so long a time that they would not 
feel quite ‘“‘at home” on an excursion 
or with a picnic party. 

Let me give a fair sample of a day in 
those boys’ lives. It is spring. First 
comes the too familar rousing call which 
brings them out of a deep sleep. (I pity 
a boy who must be thus started on his 
daily labor.) Their feet strike the cold 
bare floor—I would not describe the fur- 
niture of that room—and in a few sec- 
onds they are on their way to the barn— 
one loaded with slops for the squealing 
pigs, another finds a long row of horses 
to feed, and the stable to clean. A third, 
and the youngest of the trio, brings up 
the cows. A busy hour passed and they 
all meet again at the wash sink, where 
they make a hasty toilet for breakfast. 
The fast is soon broken, and the lads are 
off for the field, where they plow, if old 
enough, and harrow until the dinner bell 
rings. The horses must have an hour 
of nooning, but the boys are kept out of 
mischief by hoeing in the garden, clearing 
out the leach, turning the grind-stone, or 
pass the time at some otber similar job 
of which there are always a large num- 
ber to be done. The afternoon is spent 
in the field, and as the night falls the 
three boys, as tired as boys can very well 
get, return to the barn and yards to do 
the chores. Supper follows, and shortly 
after the boys go to their room, we will 
not say in the dark. Oblivious of all the 
beauty which might surround their lives 
they pass their sweetest hours of the 
twenty-four in sleep. 

This is not an overdrawn example, 
and no one would find any fault if it was 
not uninterrupted. One day reflects all 
the others, and the lad lives only in an 
atmosphere of labor. Work is good and 


[am a strong advocate of it, having 


gone so far at times as to believe it is 
almost synonymous with genius; but 
there can be too much of it. Into the 
virgin soil of youthful souls much sun- 
shine should fall, that the rich harvest of 
a full, well-matured life may be gathered 
in all its beauty. No place offers so 
many natural inducements to a noble 
life as that of the farmer. From the soil 
come our best men, and I plead for a 
better culture of the crop of children, 
that we may have the number vastly in- 
creased and improved. 


other men. 

It is not my purpose to carry out the 
line of thought here begun, but quickly | 
pass to a conclusion that the reader. 
must accept, that the true measure of a/ 
man is not the grain he raises or the fat 
cattle he sells, but the character he builds | 
for himself and the aid he give to others | 
in their reaching after a more perfect. 
manhood and womanhood. If this is'| 
granted we can take up our subject of | 
the leading farm crop. If true living is’ 
not a thoughtless drudgery of the pres- | 


FROM THE MAIL. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inqutries.] 
Farm and Garden Editor: 

In the case of the lamed foot of the Nor- 
man mare at the Houghton Farm, described 
in The Christian Union, page 508, I wish to 
ask if cut nails were not used in the shoeing? 
These are always liable to split and sliver in 
driving, and are ccnsequently dangerous to 
be used. Other objections against it are that 
it is easily broken, and in twisting it off, the 
edges being sharp and angular, they are apt to 


ent but a constant striving after, though | break the shell around the hole. They make 


never attaining to a better and better) 
state in the future, we must measure | 
the work of every person, whether banker | 

igl han | 
or bootblack, by a higher standard than | out their own 


anything of time or sense. 


It is not my intention to give a sermon, | The Putnam nail, manufactured in Boston, 


a larger hole in driving, which weakens the 
hoof, and in clinching a cut nail requires so 
hard a hammering as to often cause soreness 
or tenderness to the foot. Formerly, when 


no such accident happened. 


and yet the thought comes close to one Mass., is equal for toughness and strength to 
that the preacher might pronounce from the old-fashioned blackemith nail. It is 


the pulpit. > 

I have in my mind a middle-aged 
farmer. He is comfortable as far as this 
world’s goods are concerned. A heavy 
mortgage no longer hangs as a dark 
cloud over the whole farm, casting its 
gloom into every heart in the household. 
The farm has been paid for by the severe 
labor of all hands old enough to aid in 
the great task. Early and late the father 


smaller than the cut nail, yet tougher, 
stronger, and more enduring, and only costs 
| two cents more per pound. I have used these 


for some yesrs in getting all my horses shod, 
and never had un accident from them. I 
would much sooner pay their price than have 


cut nails given to me. A. 


Farm and Garden Editor: 
A number of cider-making farms in this locality 
use the “‘pomace” of apples upon their land asa 


fertilizer. Is this article a benefit or otherwise ? 

Apples left on the ground in an orchard to rot are 

considered to be injurious to the soil. How is it 

with pomace ? F. H. CLARK. 
CLYDE, N. Y. 


If apple pomace is not injurious it is at. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

FarM BOOK-KEEPING.— How are your 
accounts? Have youa system of book-keep- 
ing by which you can tell how you stand 
with the world? The barn or cellar door 
may possibly answer for Farmer Slack to 


least utterly useless as a fertilizer. It con-| cnaik his accounts upon, but no farmer of 


tains none of the chemical elements that are | 
necessary to a good fertilizer, and is hardly | 
fitto throw away. If you want to dispose 
of it throw it on your compost-heap; that is | 
the best tliat can be done with it. 


NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S FRUIT 
FARMS. 


Among the work that may be planned out 
this winter is that of tree planting, and other- 
wise adorning and improving the roadside 
immediately along the borders of the farm. 
Very many country roadsides are unsightly 
and hideous, a harbor for briers and pestilen- 
tial weeds, the seeds of which are scattered 
broadcast and spread over the neighborhood. 
Trees should be planted along the roadside 
from forty to sixty or more feet apart, ac- 
cording tothe varieties used. For maples, 
forty feet is a sufficient distance apart, while 
for elms, seventy feet is not too much. Most 
people err in planting too thickly. Those 
who do not care to goto the nurseryman for 
their trees can obtain maples, elms and other 
kinds from the woods in most localities, but 
it is better to procure nice straight thrifty 
stock, with plenty of fibrous roots, from a 
reliable nursery. Protect the young trees by 
driving stout stakes en each side. The 
ground should be plowed, graded and seeded 
down to grass extending from the line fence 
to the margin of the highway. Thetrees will 
prevent the publie from driving on the grass, 
and by law cattle and other stock are ex- 
cluded from pasturing on the highway. 
Tree planting adds greatly to the value of an 
estate and tothe charms of any location, by 
imparting a home-like and attractive appear- 
ance. Simply as a money question the far- 
mer will find this a paying investment. 

In transplanting trees an important matter 
is often sadly neglected. Itis pruning the 
top back to balance, asit were, the amount of 
roots. This consists in not merely trimming 
each branch back to about four buds of the 
leading branches, but in also removing some 
branches entirely where they arethick. The 
amount of roots should be more than the 
amount of top. 

Small Fruits in a farmer's garden are sel- 
dom seen. There seems to be an idea preva- 
lent among many that they require great care 
and attention, and do not pay for raising. 
While to secure best results from choice and 
select varieties, especially those kinds of for- 
eign origin, it is necessary to give high and 
rich culture, there are many varieties of al! 
the small fruits which will produce abundant 
crops of good, well-flavored berries under 
very ordinary culture,and without any trouble 
of clipping runners, etc. If the average 
farmer would do away with his idea of a gar- 
den and its high fence, and select a piece of 
level land, uninclosed, for a fruit garden, he 
could work it with plow and cultivator so 
easily that the time expended upon it would 
not be felt. Five hundred strawberry plants, 
composed of Bidweli, Chas. Downing and 
Kentucky, will make a long season and supply 
a large family with sufficient for table use. 
Among raspberries, "plant Turner and Cuth- 
bert—100 of each; Blackcaps, 50 each of 
Doolittle and Gregg. One hundred each of 
Snyder and Kittatinny will give abundance of 
blackberries ; and if gooseberries are desired 
plant the Downing. The best eurrants for 
home use are Red Dutch, White Dutch and 
Black Naples. (rapevines can be grown so 
profitably in many places that they should by 
no means be omitted. Asaclimber on the 
piazza they make a fine shade; on a trellis 
they form a screen to conceal unsightly ob- 
jects, and trained up the side of the barn and 
other outbuildings they relieve the flat sur- 
face and give a homelike and cheerful aspect 
to the place. When, in addition, they furnish 
an abundance of luscious fruit, it isindeed a 
wonder so few are used in the adornment of 
farm-houses and outbuildings. The varieties 
suitable for this purpose and worthy of culti- 
vation on the ground of hardiness, good qual- 
ity, and freedom from mildew, are Concord, 
Brighton, Lady, Worden, Agawam, Telegraph, 
Wilder, and, for the south side of a barn or 
very sunny location, I add Catawba, whose 
greatest faultis its lateness. The Tallman or 
Champion is a very hardy and vigorous vine, 
and produces fruit exceedingly early, but the 
quality is too inferior to recommend it for 
table use. I[ name it, however, for those who 
may plant it on account of its earliness. 

H. G. CoRNEY. 


N. Y, 


any business pretension but should keep 
an account book in which he should note 
down his business transactions in a manner 
that will be handy for reference and use. 


Keep a strict account, not only of all youbuy . 


and sell, but of your farming operations, so 
that you will know to a dollar what it cost to 


produce this or that crop. This is the true | 


way to find out what crops pay the best, No 
one who goes on the *‘ guess” or reckon” 
plan but is sure to be sadly disappointed in 
some of his guesses and reckonings.—[New 
England Homestead. 


WiInTER EventnGs.—How do you spend 


your winter evenings? A writer in the 


‘Country Gentleman” says some capital 
things on this subject that ought to start us 
thinking. In the long winter evenings there 
are many hours that can be made most useful 
in the household, if the father and mother 
will only adopt some plan of instruction and 
entertainment in which all the household can 
be included. It is too much the habitin fam- 
ilies, both in the country and city, to leave 
each member to go its own way. The father 
reads his newspaper beside the center table, 
and wishes no disturbance in his vicinity ; the 
mother, perhaps, is busy in the nursery with 
the younger children, or engaged in house- 
hold duties, or absorbed in the pages of a 
magazine or book, and takes little heed of the 
occupations of the other members of the 
family. In families thus managed, what won- 
der that the sons seck questionable amuse- 
ments, the daughters make ill-assorted mar- 
riages and lead unhappy lives, and the parents 
find little happiness in their children. In their 
youth they gave them shelter and food, and 
cared for their health, but they did not interest 
themselves in making home happy; they did 
not give them real heart love, and teach them 
that in their society they could always be en- 
tertained. 


Srare Your Horses.—When people seaa 
horse’s head drawn up by a bearing-rein, and 
see him stepping short and champiog the bit, 
and flinging foam-flakes to the right and left, 
tossing his head and rattling the harness, 
they assume that he is acting in the pride of 
his strength and fullness of spirit ; whereas 
the animal is really suffering agonies of pain, 
and is trying to gain by these movements 
temporary relief. Spare your horses, even at 
the risk of sacrificing style and spirit in their 
appearance. 

A To I were rich I 
would offer a prize for the best sermon on 
agriculture. A sermon On this subject in 
every pulpit would save our boys from the 
fascinations and dissipations that now tempt 
them from their homes, and do more toward 
employing the drinking saloons than much 
denunciation and legislation against them.— 
{A Connecticut Minister. 


A Farm Pet.—There is no animal on the 
farm that will pay so well to pet as the cow, 
unless it be her heifer calf. She should be 
the queen of the yard, and of the farm too. 
Every member of the family should havea 
loving pat and agentle word for her. Shoot 
every dog that makes her run a step, and dis- 
charge (I liked to have said brain) the hired 
man that ever kicks or scolds her. 


The Americal Agricnltarist. 


ENCLISH OR CERMAN. 
Vol. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 


(Opposice Astor Place.) 


FARMERS’ REVIEW, 


42i1., 


deals especially with the BUSI- 
NESS SIDE of farming. its week- 
ly crop reports are complied from 
the observations of 1,000 corre- 
spondents in the fleid. its mar- 
ket reports and commercial re- 
views of farm products have been 
proven remarkably accurate and 
valuable. It takes strong antli- 
monopoly ground. Price $1.50 
per year! 
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‘Tribune. 


on receipt of price. 
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Books Make the Best Deseeni 


RECENT ATTRACTIVE AND STANDARD PUBLI- 


CATIONS. 
MISS BIRD'S JAPAN, New edition. 2 vols. in 
one. With all the illustrations. syo, cloth 


extra, $3; also, im the original edition, 2 vols., | 

$5; half calf, $10. 

The ideal traveler.—[{ London Spectator. 

TYLER’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. | 
Colonial Period. New Edition. 2 vois. in one, | 
svo, half bound, #3; also, in the original edi- | 
tion, 2 vols. $6; half calf, $11. it 

The literary event of the decade.—{Hartford | 

Courant, 

MRS. MACQUOID'S PICTURES AND LEGENDS 
FROM NORMANDY AND BRITTANY, Syo, illus- 
truted, $2.50). 

Fascinating narativee, quaint stories, 
and charming pencil sketches.—[Chicago 


DE AMICIS'S SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS, Svo, 
illustrated, $2, 

DE AMICIS'S HOLLAND. Svo, illustrated, $2. 

DE AMICIS'S CONSTANTINOPLE. Syo, $1.50. 

DE AMICIS'S PARIS, lémo, $1.25. 

The author is poet, an artist, a wonder-worker 
in words. —{[New York Evening Post. 

HAUFF’S LITTLE MOOK AND OTHER TALES 
Octavo, illustrated, $1.50, 
A companion volume to Grimm and Andersen. 
THE NEW PLUTARCH. Lives of men and women 
who have made the history of the world. 
Edited by Walter Besant. First scries, Svo, 
cloth, each $1; the set half bound, in box, $10- 

A capital series of biographies.—{London Spec- 
tator. 

IRVING'S BELLES-LETTRES WORKS. 8 volumes, 
half bound, in box, $12. 

-An exceptionally attractive and low-priced set of 
there American Classics. 

IRVING'S COMPLETE WORKS. The Superb Geor- 
frey Crayon Edition. Now being published for sub- 
scribers. Per volume, $2.50, $4.50 and $5.50, 

The above are for sale by all dealers, and by the 
publishers, 


G. Putnam's Sons, 
Nos, 27 and 29 West 23d Street. 
New illustrated list of Holiday Publications sent 
on application. 


BOSTON BOOKS 


“Roberts Brothers may 
always be relied on for good 
books, whether for old or 
young; their juvenile writers 


decidedly bear away the palm.” 


Louisa M. Alcot'’s Little Women Serles: 
S vols. In box. $12. 

Susan Coolidze’s Cross Patch 204 five other 
stories, adapted from the myths of Mother Goose. 
$1.50. 


H. Mammy Tittleback and her ? 
Family. Uniform with ** Letters From a POMPEII: Its Destruction and 
Cat.” $1.25, Re-Discovery. 


E. Hale’s Stories of Adventure, 
form with ** Stories of the Seca” and Stories of 

War.” ¢1. 

Mrs. Overtheway’s Remem- 
brances. By the author of “Jan of the 
Windmill.” $1.25, 

Hector, story. 
** Castle Blair. $1. 

Around the Hub, A Boy’s Book about Bos- 
ton. By Samnel Adams Drake. #1.50. 

The Two Cabin Boys. By louis Rous: 
Felet. $1.50. 

These are new this season, and adapted for girls 
and boys between the ages of eight and eighteen. 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, 
the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


By Flora Shaw, author of 


post-paid, by 


BOoOSsSTO WN. trated. lvol. 8vo, 894 pages, cloth, $3. 
DISRAELI. Curiosities of Litera- 
CHOICE VOLU MES OF ture, and Literary Characters. Also, curiosities 


RELIGIOUS POETRY. 


All Bound in Cloth, Gilt Edges. 


COMPENSATION and other DEVOTIONAL 


THE BEAUTIFUL GATE and other POEMS = 75 
THE PALACE OF THE 
UNTO THE DESIRED HAVEN....... 75 
OHRIST IN SONG. SCHAFF....2. . 3.00 
THE SHADOW OF TIIE 1.85 
THE OR AMBER OF 1.35 
THE NAME OF JESts..... 
THE SCHOOL OF THE MASTER. JOHNSON 60 
MY GOLDEN HOURS MRS. PRENTISS... 1.25 
THE POEMS OF EV. E. 0. DAGGETT...... 1.00 
HOME LIFE IN SONG..... 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
90 BROADWAY. COR. 20th 


Any of the above will be sent by mail, prepaid, 
Finc-ions of the dollar may 
be sent in Postage Stamps. | 


exquisite poem has found a pre 


decorations, to the final page, there is not 
a false note in this typographic sym-| ¢ 
phony.” | 


THE STATELY HOMES OF ENC- 


ARVINE 


PAPYRUS LEAVES. 


VAUCHAN. 


‘*Tlustrated with a prodigality 


unequalled in any similar work.” —Chi- 
cago Journal. 


» Givelh bis Beloved Sleep, 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM DESIGNS BY 


Miss L. B. Humphrey. 4to, gilt, $1.50. 


In this beautiful book Mrs. Browping’s 
set 


ting. From the cover, with its chaste | 


Tuis book belongs to a series of Illus- 


trated Hymns and Poems issued in sim- 


ilar style, comprising : 
HOME, SWEET HOME. . 
THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED 
ROCK OF AGES. 
ABIDE WITH ME. 
O WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF 
MORTAL BE PROUD. | 
NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. | 
THE VAGABONDS, | 
HANNAH JANE. 3 | 
Individually they are all valuable, and | 
collectively they torm a veritable 
Gallery of Ari, as well as 
Library of Song. 
PRICE. $1.50 EACH. | 
For sale by all booksellers, and sent by 
mail, post-paid, on recept of price. Cata- 
logues Free on Applicdtion. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


JSurnished at the sollowing very low 


Truth in Life, illustrative the importance and ad- 


The Youth’s World. 


One eachos these four beautifull ustrate d papers 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, MASS. 


REDUCED RATES! 


THE 
Sunday-School World, 


CONTAINING THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1882, 
By Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., 


and many other valuable aids for all de Sembee of 
Sunday-school work, is published monthly at 60 
cents a year, but in order to bring it within the 
rach of aera ‘teacher and Bible Se holar it will be 


CLUS RATES: 


20 copies or more to one address per year, 40 cents 
each; 10 copies, 45 cents each; 5 copies, 50 cents 
ach; 2 copies, 55 cents each. 
‘The American Sundayeschool Union Quer. 
terly.—An exceedingly bright and attractive 
Scholars, illustrated. One copy, 5 cents; 
peor year, 20 cents: five and over, licents each. 
Only 30 cents ner Guarter Sor aclubos eight. 
The Scholars’ Lesson Paper. — Containing 
Questions, Notes, Explanations, ete. ; anc 
_ The Primary Lesson Paper. For younger 
acholare. Enlarged. andwreatiy improved. Each, 
10 copies Pet year, 75 cents; 100 copies 87 50) 
Quarterly Review Papers,—|. Large Review 
(hart, 33gx5 feet, 25 cents each, per year. 2. 


GOUPIL GALLERY. 


Messrs. M. KNOEDLER & CO. 


invite attention to their fine collection 
of OIL and WATER-COLOR PAINT- 
INGS, ENGRAVINGS, and other Art 
products for the HOLIDAYS. 


The list of paintings comprises a choice selection 


from the best and most characteristic works of 


Supe t's Revie Ww Paper, cents; 


per Year. Scholars’ and Teachers’ Review Pa- 
per, 109 copies, 75cents, 83 per year. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED YOUTH’S PAPER 


FOR 1822. 


The Illustrated Treasury of Knowledge, 

rettipg forth the works and wisdom of God, as 
shownin Naure, Science, and Philosopby ; and 
vantage of alife of temperance in all thinga, and 
devotion to Christian principles. Monthly. 
Price of each, Weopies or niore, toone address, 
9 cents each per year, or 2's cents per quarter. 
Single subseriptions, 25 cents each, or #@ cents for 
both per year. 


(containing articles by 

Newton, D.b., and many other 
popuiar writers. W onthly, = cents a year; 5 
copies and over, 12 cents e 

The Picture W orld. Containing the Bible les- 
sone and stories, for little ople, in large type 
and beautifully illustrated. 3 ‘numbers a month, 
4 pagea each, 25 ce.ts per year. 5 copies and 
over, 20 cents each. 


Rev. Richard 


Alvarez, Boldini, Clays. 
Aubert. NRougcuerenu, 
Paubigny,. Feceosura. Giishert, 
diaz. 
Loustaunan, arbora. 
Kaemmerer, Meyer von. Heilbuth, 
Kowalski, Bremen, ilter, 
Kuaus, adraze, Yleissonier, 
 Palmareli. K obi. Rice 
Seiunac. Troyou, 
Willems, Vibert. Ziem 


170 Fifth Ave., cor. 22d St. 


With Oak Covers, made from -the woud of 
the Elstow Church. 


Anson D. FL & Co., con- 
nection with Walker & Co., of London, 
have now ready a gennine Bunyan Memo- 
in a Pilgrim's 
"with a biographical sketch and 
numerous illustrations. Tine Covers ARE 
MADE OF Oak Woop, tuken from the El- 
stow Church (the bel’s of which Bunyan ry) 


rial, new edition of the 


Progress, 


fo one address For a onlu Th cents, Npecial 


rates tin lotsos Wor imore wlddress * 
THE 


Americal 8. 8. Unlen. 
1122 Chestnut St.. Phila., 
10 Bib'e House, 
73 Rando!tph St. 


Chicago, 


R. WORTHINGTON NEW BOOKS. 


Books that are Books ee Ch Maite Presents. 


The Handsomest Art-Book of the 
Season, 
ETUDES IN MODERN FRENCH 
ART. 


A series of monovraphs on the best French Artists 
of the Present Day, with betweezi fifty and sixty 
beautiful initials, head and tall pieces, fac similes 
of original drawings, and ten steel engravings, 
Iudia proofs, unlettered, by masters of engrav- 
ing. The text and illustrations in the text are 
printed on tint, with border, which produces a 
beautiful and artistic effect. Boundin vellum, 
illuminated, gilt extra, giltedges, price B10. 


- With Engravinws and Descriptions of the Art and 
Architecture of its Inhabitants. By Sir William 
Gelland Gandy. 76 steel engravings. 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt elewant, 


LAND. 

By Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., etc., and 8. C. 
Hal', F.S.A. Illustrated with 380 beautiful en- 
gravings on wood. Two series in 1 vol., royal 
Svo, 759 pages, cloth extra, gilt edges, $7.5v. 


PICTURES AND PAINTINCS OF 
THE ENGLISH SCHOOLS, from the Time of 
Hogarth to the Present Day, By W. Ccsmo 
Monkhouse. Illustrated with 40 fine steel engrav- 
ings. 4to, cloth, gilt extra, in black and gold, 86. 


(Rev. Kazlitt.) Cyclopz- 
dia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes, With 
introduction by the Rev. G. B. Cheever. Illus- 


of American Literature. By Rufus W. Gris- 
wold. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, 82. 


LAUREL LEAVES OF POEMS, 
Stories, and Essays. By Henry W. Longfellow 
and cthers. With 75 illustrations by Eytinge, 
Jr., Birket Foster, and «thers. In one hand- 
some volume, 4to, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 
$4.60 


A companion to ‘‘ Laurel Leaves.’ Comprising 
Poems, Stories, and Essays, by Henry W. Long- 
fe'low, Oliver Wendell Holmes, John G. Whittier, 
William Cullen Bryant, James Ruesell Lowell, 
Wilkie Collins, Edw. Eggieston, James T. Fields, 
and other prominent zuthors. Fully iliustrated 
wit1 fine engravings by eminent artists. 4to, 
cloth extra, full gilt, gilt edges, 85. 


The Family Prayer 
and Sermon Book. Consisting cf a series of 
Morning and Evening Prayers for every day in 


for the use of all readers. By the Very Revy.C.J. 
Vaughan,D.D. In two very handsome volumes, 
thick 4vo, cioth extra, black and gold, gilt edges, 
#10. 


THE TABLE-BOOK OF ART. A 
Historgof Art in all Countries and Ages, with 
Memoirs of the Artists. Superbly illustrated 
with 31 engravings on steel and 32 wood engrav- 
ings by the most eminent iuasters. 4to, cloth, 
gilt extra gilt and gilt edges, $5. 


EXAMPLES OF HOUSEHOLD 
TASTE. By Walter Smith, ftate Director of 
Massachusetts School of Design. Illustrated 
with nearly 600 illustrations, showing Interior 
Decorations. Large 4to, eloth extra, 86. 


* NEW EDITION. 
MAIN (‘David M.). A Treasury of 


Engilisli Sonnets. Edited from the Original 
Sources, with copious notes and illustrations. 
%VO, 480 pages, cloth extra, gilt, $2.50. 


DOWNINC A. J... Rural Essays. 
Horticulture, Landscape Gardening. 80, cloth 
extra, $3. : 


EDINBURGH EDITIONS. 
CHAMBERS’S ENYCLOPA DIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People. New and revised edition, 1480, bringing 
it down to General Garfield’s election. Contain- 
ing 27,000 distinct articles, 3, 400 wood. engravings, 
39 colored maps, and Index to 17, 000 incidentally- 
mentioned subjects. 10 vols. royal vo. cloth 
extra, #25. 


ADDISON AND STEELE’S SPEC- 

TATOR. 
Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed on laid paper, 
with steel! portrait of Addison. «& vols. 12mo, 
Vellum, $12. 

BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE 
United States. Century Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised. 6 vols. 12maq, cloth, $13.50. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS 
Translated by Van Laun. With 19 steel envrav- 
ings 3 vols. &vo, cloth, 87.50. 


SWINBURNE’S NEW BOOK. 
MARY STUART. By Chas. Al- 


vernon Swinburne. Cloth, gilt top, 12mo, 
$1.75. 
HARDY (Lady Duffus). Through 


Cities and Prairie Lands. 
book of Traveis in ** America.” 
gilt top, $1.75. 


COLDSMITH. A History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. A new edition. New illustrations. 4 


A most interesting 
1 vol., cloth, 


the month, and Twelve Sermons for each month 


vols. *vo, cloth extra, $5. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


loved to ring) pretty x to the restoration of 
the ld 1880. Inserted in the 
cover is a copy of Wirtes Pencil Portrait 
of Bunyan, now in the British Museum. 


One Vol., 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York, 

For sale by booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. [Fractions of a dollar may 
be remitted in postage-stamps. 


church 


12mo, haif morocco. gilt edge, $3.50. 


A BEAUTIFUL POEM. 


sy Rev. S. HAGEMAN. 


See what the great pocts say of it: 

“Ts full of fine imaginations.” —lIenry W. -Long- 
fellow. 

*“**Silence’ has afforded me great pleasure in 
reading it. ’"—Oliver Wendel! Holmes. 

“Its author has brought to it a fine poetic enthu- 
siasm, which is felt in every stanza.”"—W. Cullen 
Bryant. 

*** Silence ’ is a poem of great poetical beauty.” 
James McCosh, President Princeton College, 

Full gilt, cloth, illustrated, $2. Sold by the Trade. 

Also by the same author one entitied, ** Green 
wood and Other Poems,” illustrated, #2. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 & 7 John Street, New York. 


1198 near 29th ) 

BRANcH (| 279 FULTON STREET, Brookly 

: {47 NortH EIGHTH Sr., Philadelphia, 
110 West BALTIMORE ST. , Baltimore. 

ewe Clean aud Refinish Dress Goods an d Gar- 


me 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all fae 
bries, and of the most elaborate styles, cieaned or 
dyed suc cessfully without ripping 

Gentiemen’s Garments Cleaned = Dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpets, 

te., cleaned or dyed. 

Employi ing the best attainable skil! and most mm 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
| every department of our business, we can confidently 

Fe er the best results and unusually prompt return 

‘oo. Goods received and returned by express 
by mail. 


Sarrett Nephews & Co., 
5 & 7 JOUN ST.. NEW YORK. _ 


HOLIDAY MUSIC! 


Send the price mentioned below, and receive by re- 
turn mail one of these splendid new Musie Books for 
Holiday Presents: 


Norway Music Album, cloth ; 
Beauties of Sacred Song. 

58 Songs. Elexant. PRICH 
Gems of English Song. po 

The best and newest. 
Gems of Strauss. Each Book 

Brightest music. 

3.00 Fine Gilt. 

Franz’s Album of Song. | * 

Best German Sones. $2.50 Cloth. - 


CremedelaCreme. 2 vgs. #2.00 Board. 


Standard Piano Music. 
Rhymes and Tunes, $1.50. 


Charming Nursery and Kinderyarden Songs, 
PIANO SCORES, containing all the airs of 


Olivette, 50 cents. 
Mascot, 
Patience, 50 cents. 


50 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS, H. Drrson & Co., 
43 Broadway, New York, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIV., No. 24, 


and nsurance, 


THE WEEK. 

Congress has comvened, and the 
President’s message, together with the 
Seerctary of the Treasury’s and other 
official reports, has been presented. 

The recommendations made in the 
message bearing on the financial condi- 


tion and needs of the country are, brief- | 


ly, as follows (after exhibiting the expen- 
ditures and receipts of the Government, 
which show a balance to the credit of the 
latter of a little over $100,000,000): First, 
that the list ofgitems on which internal 
taxes are laid shall be reduced, and 
the amount of revenue from that sum 


shall be diminished. Second, that steps 
The net earnings of the road over oper- 


betaken by Congress to modify the Tariff; 
both to simplify and curtail the list of 
articles on which duties arc mposed and 
to reduce the receipts from Customs. 

The President also, aftcr stating the 
amount of standard silver dollars now 
coined, and the amount in circulation 
(which latter is about *34,000,000), and 
after referring to the outstanding silver 
certificates, which are an anomaly in our 
currency, and which are now circulating 
to the extent of *66,000,000 as a sort of 
special currency between the govern- 
ment and the people, without having any 
regular recognition by the banks—re- 
commends —(in harmony with mint 
director Burchard’s recommendations) 
that silver coinage of standard dollars 
hereafter be made by law discretionary 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
that Congress, by law, provide for the 
early redemption and cancelation of tie 
certificates referred to above. 

This ground our readers will recog- 
nize as familiar to these columns. We 
have urged that the further coinage of 
silver units was the most vital questionin 
our financial system, and fraught with 
danger; inasmuch as in the event of an 
export movement in specie, gold would 
be drawn from us, and if the movement 
were to gather great force we might be 
obliged to suspend, and fall back on a 
larger silver coinage with its inferior 


value, and local currency feature, which 


would be even worse for us than our 
greenback system of war times. The 
very fact of our continued coinage is an 
encouragement to the leading nations of 
Europe to postpone the adoption of a 
bimetallic basis of exchange, with the 
hope that our silver deposits will sooner 
or later crowd out our gold, and thus 
give them the same advantages as our 
war condition afforded them. The re- 
commendations of the President, there- 
fore, are wise and timely, and the people 
must bring to bear all the power of 
public opinion possible, in urging Con- 
gress to take the steps indicated by the 
adiainistration. 

The earnings of railways continue re- 
markable, considering the fact that com- 
parisons are now made with the increased 
traffic of the latter part of 1880. Not- 
withstanding that we have an abnormal 
condition of speculation in the grain 
markets and in cotton at the present 
time, which is preventing the usual move. 
ments and shipments of these staples, 
and thus from this cause depriving rail- 


Banking and Financial. 


We have just issued a pamphlet, copies 
of which can be obtained at our office, 
giving an account of the completion of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway to 
Newport News, and also of the Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy 
R. R., forming the connection between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and its allied 


lines west, southwest and northwest. 


The company are now ready to sell the 
$2,000,000 six per cent. bonds of 1911, 
issued on the completed road to Newport 
News. Price par and accrued interest. 


ating expenses for the nine months of 
1881 have been at the rate of about 
#850,000 for the year; or more 
than three times the amount neces- 
sary to mect the interest on the Pur- 
chase Money Funding Bonds and the 
bonds of Series A, and considerably 
more than double the amount required 
to meet the interest on these and on the 
$2,000,000, Bonds of 1911. 


The earnings forthis period have been 
to a large extentfrom the local business 
of the road alone, and without any con- 
tribution to the business to be derived 
from the opening of the Elizabethtown, 
Lexington and Big Sandy connection and 
the extension to Newport News, which 
must largely increase its net earnings the 
coming year. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


ALONZO FOLLETT 


No 9 Wall St., 


Negotiations of Prime Com- 
mercial paper at Low Rates. 
Does not solicit and will not 
take hold of any but concerns 
whose paper is AI. 


FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND 2 SECURITIES furnished 


to and nvesto 
D 
CAPITAL OR PROOURE for 


and their bonds p hased o perotis 
FINANCIAL INEGOTIATIO®N S conducted for 
Counties, and and for Railroad 
Com other "HE 
WILL CONDUCT TH IN ANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION 
tions whose property is im the ety of 


vers OF 


ways all over the country of a good por- | Trustees. 


tion of this freiglit traftic, yet we find in 
resorting to figures that over fifty rail- 
ways show returns of about 13 per cent. 
increase in earnings during the month of 
November over those of the same time 
last year, against about 15 per cent. in. 
crease in milage. The milage increase 
being new, of course earns only a small 
fraction of the percentage as compared 
with the old milage, so that the actual 
fact exists that, with the drawbacks 
named above, and with the enormous 
earning of 1880 to compare with, the old 
roads embraced in the list are really 
earning, mile for mile, more than last 
year: Nothing in the way of statistics 
in our finance demonstrates so unmistak- 
ably our wonderful commercial pros- 


perity. 


WILL BUY AND INVESTMENT SEOCU- 
RITIES on Com 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest-paying investments. 

oa and other infeemation furnished on ap- 
plica 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co. 
45 William Xt. 


FOR A 


HOLIDAY GIFT 


Visit 
VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO. 
No. 235 BROADWAY, Opposite Post-Office. 


Large variety of VASES, PLAQUES, NOVELTIES 
in PORCELAIN, gieat number of beautiful artices 
in OLIVE WOUD, BRONZE, BRASS, PLUSH and 
LEATHER. ODOR CASES, with LUNDBORG’S 
PERFUMES. POCKETBOOKS, LETTER and 
CARD CASES, PORTFOLIOS, CIGAR and C1G- 
ARETTE CASES, POCKET TOILET CASES, 
FLASKS, MATCH BOXES and STANDS, in Alli- 
gator, Calf Morocco, Seal, Plush und Velvet; PHO- 
TOGRAPH, AUTOGRAPH and CARD ALBUMS, 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES, FINE PAPER, in hand- 
some boxes; GOLD PENS and. CHARM PENCILS, 
GLOVE and HANDKERCHIEF BOXES, LADIES’ 
HAND BAGS, WRITING DESKS and COMPAN- 
IONS, LAP TABLETS, and numerous other arti- 
cles of foreign and domestic make. 


Cards, 


All makers, and beautiful hand-painted designs. 


PRANGS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Christmas and New Year 


PRANGS 


PRIZE XMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


NEW-YEAR CARDS. 


PRANGS 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


PRANG'S 


ARTISTIC PLACQUES. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
NO. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 00 
Outstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 


Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 618,358 39 
Total Assets, 

1881, - - - - $1, 557,486 83 


licies of this Company are now issued under 
the} ew York Safety Fund Law 


PETER NOTT MAN, President. 


J. & W SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANE ERS, 
94 NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters o for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN A pa, OF THE WORLD. 


Bills of Exchange 


DIAMONDS. 


A SPECIALTY. 
FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


OnLy STORE, 171 Broapway, Cor. Cortlandt 
Street, N. Y. 


SPECTACLES Microscopes, Opera Glasees- 
Telescopes, Barometers, Ther, 
mometers, and Compasses. Re. & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia, Pg. Send 
for Illustrated Priced Catalogue, and mention 
this paper in writing to us. 


EUROPE.—A sMALL SELECT party of 
ladies will leave on Jan. 24th for a tour in 
FRANCE and ItTaty via ENGLAND. ALL 
TRAVEL FIRST CLass. Circulars sent on ap- 
plication. Manager, American Bureau of 
Foreign Travel, Domestic Building, corner 
Broadway and 14th street, New York. 


| 538 Seveuti TRIPE, 


JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & 


No. 8 EAST 14TH ST., Near Sth Av. 


Holiday | Goods. 


Attractive Novelties 


AT REASONABLE PRICES in HOLIDAY GOODS, 


DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. 
WORKK-BOXES, DRESSING-CASES, JEWEL- 
CASES, 
WRITING-DESKS, INKSTANDS, BRONZES, &c. 
FANS. FANS. FANS. FANS. 

JET and GOLD JEWELRY, RUSSIA LEATHER 
GOODS, PORT-MONNAIES, WALLETS, 
CIGAR-CASES, &c. 

ALBUMS. . ALBUMS. ALBUMS. ALBUMS, 
LACES and MADE-UP LACE GOODS, WOOLS 
and FANCY WORSTED WORK. 


GLOVES, HANDKERCHIEFS, &c., &c., &c. 


JAS. GC. JOHNSON, 


52 RUE DU FAUBOURG, ; NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST,, 
POISSONNIERE, PARIS. NEAR 5TH AV. 


India 
Shawls. 


We have imported a rich 
assortment, at as low prices as 


honest India Shawls can_ be 


bought. They are free from 
all paint or solutions used so 
commonly in inferior grades to 
deceive buyers. 


In addition to the low-priced | 


Camels flair Shawls 


recently announced we now of- 


fer a Fob lot of 
Valley of Cachmere 


at prices equally low. 


India Shawls, so permanent- 
so elegant, and 


so useful, are peculiarly suitable 


ly fashionable, 


for Holiday 


Gifts. 


*| Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DYSPEPSIA. 

I report very favorable results in the treat- 
ment of dyspepsia and kidney troubles, by 
the use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Boston. F. M. B ETT, M. D. 
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‘CARPETS. 


DRUGGETS 


that our efforts to furnish a 


315 Sixth Ave., bet. 
19th and 20th Sts., 
New York. 


Dec, 14, 1881. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN UNI ON. 


59? 


IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT (PRIOR TO STOCK- 
TAKING) SOME PATTERNS AND STYLES WE 
DO NOT INTEND CARRYING OVER OR DU- 
PLICATING, WE WILL OFFER LARGE LINES 
OF ALL GRADES AT PRICES LESS THAN THE 
COST OF PRESENT PRODUCTION. 


A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


ALL WIDTHS AND SIZES. 


LAGE CURTAINS. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT 
EVER SHOWN, CONSISTING OF REAL BRUS- 
SELS, SWISS, CLUNY, AND ANTIQUE; ALSO, 
EMBROIDERED SATIN, WITH ANTIQUE AND 
CLUNY INSERTIONS. THE NEW MADRAS, 
CABUL, AND VELOURS (IN COLORS), 

FROM A RECENT AUCTION, 


5,000 PATRS 


One Dollar 


PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED. 
WILL BE CLOSED OUT AT ABOUT HALF 
PRICE, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


Sixth Ave. and 13th St. 


JONES’ 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


A Et, 


Price, postage paid, lic. per number. 0c. a year. 


Issued Dece “mber I, 1881. 


STORIES = EMINE NT AU THOR 8, 
POEMS AND ART ARTICL ES, 
HOME DECORATION 8, 
.E FOLKS’ FRIEND. 


HOUSEHOLD AND COOKING RECIPES, 
FASHIONS FOR THE W INTER. 


Special inducement with this number. 


SEND FOR TERMS AND PREMIUM LIST. 


Published by 0. JONES, 


175 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


What We Can Do For 
Children 


is a wonderful help and con- 
venience to mothers. Ourrapid- 
ly increasing business is proof 


place where stylish, well-made 
and perfect-fitting garments 
can be procured for BOYS, 
GIRLS and BABIES, includ- 
ing all ages up to 16 years, at 
low prices, is making the Lili- 
putian Bazar very popular with 
all who have children to pro- 
vide for. Catalogues furnished 
on application. Mail orders 
have careful attention. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave. and 13th St. N. 
THE CENTER OF ATTRACTION, 


HOLIDAY DISPLAY 
OF 
DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND 


FANCY COODS. 


VERY DEPARTMENT IN OUR ptt. 

ES STALL ISHMENT OFFERS UNPRECEDENTE 

ATTRACTIONS TO THOSE LOOKING FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

RDERS WILL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE 

AND BEY SHIPPED ON ANY DATE DESIRED 


OPEN EVERY 


— Toy Trunks, &c. 


100 DIFFERENT GAMES AND PUZZ LES. 


HOUSES, WAREHOUSES, SKATES, TOOL CHESTS, DRESSING CASES, BUREAUS, Etc. 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS OF OTHER TOYS 


NO UNCOMFORTABLE CROWDING NOW, 


Our Cash Elevated Railroad 


AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ; IN FACT 


The Largest Stock — 


OF TOYS AND THE MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT IN THIS OR ANY OTHER CITY, WE. 
BELIEVE. FOR INSTANCE, DOLLS AT ltec., DOLLS AT $1, DOLLS AT $50, AND SO THROUGHOUT | 
THE STORE. GOODS FOR EVERYBODY. 


OUR 


AND MOST. COMPLETE IN THIS CITY. 


ROOMS THE LARGEST 


NO SHOUTING “CASH!” “CASH!” OR BOYS RUNNING, | 


DOES AWAY WITH ALL THIS NOISE AND CONFUSION, 


STORE IS WELL VENTILATED, AND LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY: 


New China & Glassware Rooms. 


China and Bisque Figures at 25c. up to $50. 


Bohemian Vases from 25c. up to $81.25. 
Dinner Sets from $8.23 up to $134.95. 


Tea Sets from $2.95 up to $23. 


{#~ OUR ASSORTMENT IN THIS DEPARTMENT IS VERY LARGE, AND WORTHY OF INSPECTION 


WE CANNOT ENUMERATE OUR STOCK, BUT DESIRE SIMPLY To ADD, 


THIS IS OUR 


Come and See Santa 


WITH THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT EVER SHOWN IN THIS CITY, COMPRISING EVERY GRADE. 


AND QUALITY. 


Claus, 


34TH ANNIVERSARY. 


WE WISH ALL THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON, 


Edw’d Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311,311 1-2 GRAND sfT., 


56, 58, 60, 92. 64, 66.68 AND 70 ALLEN ST., 59, 61,63 ORCHARD ST. 


~ 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


NEED DEYGOODS | | 


SHOULD Si SEND T0 US FOR 


SAMPLES 


| 


~e 


SECURE THe AOVANTAGES. 


THE 


|, LARGEST ST STOCK } 
& LOWEST Prices. 


~ KET OTS. PHILADA. 


- < 


‘ 


& J. SLOANE 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts. N. Y. 
HOLIDAY GOODS. 


EVENING UNTIL 9 O’CLOCK; 
Dolls, Toys, Work Boxes. Writing Desks, Dolls’ Outfits, Hobby Horses, 


shipment to their | 


SUPERB COLLECTION 


| ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Oriental: 


Carpets & Rugs 


Their Assortment of - 


Antique Daghestan ‘Rugs 


Containing some of the Finest Specimens 
ever brought to this Market.‘ 


FOR A 


HOLIDAY GIFT 


A Rare and Curions 


DAGHESTAN RUG 


IS MOST APPROPRIATE. 


649, 651 and 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Oriental Rugs 


AND . 


Carpets. 


ALSO, A FRESH ARRIVAL OF 


Ancient and Modern 
Embroideries. 


A. A. Vantine & Co., 


827 to 83! Broadway, 


IMPORTERS OF EVERY VARIET Fr 


Chinese, Japanese 
and India Goods, 


| 


WILILOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


| 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 
WINTER FASHIONS. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 


| WRAPS, CLOAKS & FURS, 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC, 
NEWEST STYLES. 


| Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new désigns. 


Special Inducements this Season, 


| 


| Mall Orders receive unusually prompt attention, and ex- 
| tra care will be used that perfect satisfaction Is obtained 


3ILKS & SATINS. SUITS & CLOAKS. 
DRESS GOODS. 7 Zz BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. Z FANCY GOODS 
DOMESTICS. Z UNDERWEAR 
LINENS. Z Z LACES, 
Zz Z 
Z 
Z 
JONES 
Z Zz 


| 


Eighth Ave., cor. Nineteenth St., 
New York City. 


Z ‘ Z 
JONES 7 
SHOES. CUTLERY, 
UpHoustery. Z CROCKERY. 


GLASSWARE 


FURNITURE. 
REFRIGERATORA 


LacE CURTAINS. Z Z 


pare Z 
CARPETS, RUGS, &c. ZZZ Goons, 


35 Distinct Departments, 


| Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished, 
SAMPLES SENT FREE, 
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Vor. XXTV., No, 24. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


tment. 


W. Macdon Ud Co., 21 Brom- | 


reet, 
OFricE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


PHILADELPHIA Orerce: North Fourth street. 


FROM THE PUBLISHEN. 
Christmas is at hand! Th’ crowded 
condition of the streets nnd shops and 


Union testify alike to the activity of the 
holiday trade. There is scarcely any- 
thing in the way of holiday goods, which 
eur readers may desire for presents, re- 
garding which our advertisers do mot 
offer information. If books are wanted, 
the six pages which we cevote to that 
class of alVertisements afford a variety 
from which one ought to be able to make 
a judicious selection; if stationery and 
fancy goods, the cards of several dealers 
set forth an attractive stock: if carpets, 
upholstery, drygoods, or articles of ladies 
and gentienicn’s wear be needed, they 
may be fous in their appropriate places 

Our readecis will dv well to consult these 
columns, which are carefully edited, with | 
regard to their own interests, before 


ment is an effort on tho part of the dealer 
to supply the public with what they 
want. The publisher acts as a middle | 
man between the two. It is not only the 


| 

making their purciiascs. Tie adve rlise- | 


dealer who derives benefit from adver-! 
tisine, bet if is tue. reaicr also who is | 
benefited by loarnine from the advertise- 


ments What are necessities and how 


they may be sup; 


APPEAL FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 

CurisTMAs time ought to be the hap piest | 
time of the vear for the poor and unbefriend- 
ed. Thousands of families meet theu in 
happy home-circles, and the children of the 
fortunate will have their merriest holidays, 
and be made joyful by Christmas presents. 
Who will think then of the shivering child in 
the streets of New York, ragyved, bare-footed | 
in the -now. hungry and homeless 
Who will remember the nundreds of little | 
boys and girls there who have not where to. 
lay their head; orphans, outcasts, crowing | 


CHRISTMAS 


up to be ignorant and poor and criminal ? | 
What happy child or parent will bear in | 
mind, in these holidays, the thousands of chil- | 
dren of the tenement-houses who suifer from 
cold and hunger, and weariness and sick- 
ness? 

The Children’s Aid Society, which has heen 
working to dv yoo! to the poor children of 
New York for twenty-nine years, appeals to 
the fortunate throughout the country to help 
the unfortunate—the children of the well-ott 
to aid the children of the needy in this city. 

Fifty Dollars will send three homeless 
children toa good bome in the country 
Who will make a Christmas present of a 
Home ? 

One hundred dollars will put shoes on ‘he 
bare feet of 75 poor children. One huudred 
and twenty doliars will provide warm din- 
ners for a month, for a school of 200 chil- 
dren. Who will belp to make Christmas | 
happy for those who have few happy days 

Gifts of provisions aud clothing may be 
sent to the Central Oflice, No. 19 East Fourth | 
Street, New York City, or will be called for, | 
if the address be forwarded. 5 

Donations of money may be inclosed to 
any of the undersigned. If in cheeks or 
post-office orders, made payable to GEORGE 
S. Cog, Treasurer. 

Wa. A. Bootru, President, 
20 Nassau Street. 
GEORGE 8. Cor, Treasurer, 
American Exchange National Bank. 125 
Broadway. 
C. L. Brace, Secretary, 
1% East Fourth St., New York. 
SLOANE’S CARPET EMPORIUM. 

No street in New York is more thronged | 
at this time of the year than Broadway be- 
tween 17th and 23d Streets: so that the new | 
and elegant warehouse of Messrs. W. & J. | 
Sloane, in process of erection at the corner of 
Broadway and 19th Street, is already a famil- | 
iar object to many thousands of people. Its 


aly vi blocks away and the building itself 
| when completed will be a conspicuous land- 
mark in that part of the city. Preparations 
for its completion are now being rapidly 
pushed forward, and it is expected that it 
will be ready for occupation about the Ist of 
May next. Nothing more strikingly indi- 
cates the growth of business in New York 
than the increasing size of the warehouses 
within thelastten years. In 1870 the Messrs. 
\Sloane’s old building, in Broadway near 
| Bleecker Strect, was thought to be a massive 
strneture, but nowit is found to be entirely 
| inadequate for the volume of their operations, 


_ aees** and it becomes necessary to put up an edifice 
the advertising coluinns of The Christian | 


‘alongside of which their present quarters 
'seem small indeed. Nothing, too, testifies 
more clearly to the enterprise and spirit with 
which the business of this firm has been con- 
ducted and the solid basis on which its for- 
tunes are established than this new building. 
|/Meanwhilethe firm is offering its rich and 
‘elegant varieties of goods at No. 649 Broad- 
way, where our readers will find all that they 
need in the way of upholstering and carpets 
for the equipment of their houses. 


A SOUND COMPANY. 
We call the attention of our readers, espe- 
cially those among them who are travelers, to 
the announcement in our columns of the 


Travelers’ Life and Accident Insurance 
Company of Hartford. Conn. It is a long 
established and thoroughly reliable company, 
and its claims may be depended on. Now 
that the daily papers are full of the accounts 
of so many fatal accidents, their advertise- 
ment demands the special attention of care- 
ful nen. 
AMONG the best known stationers, printers 
and book manufacturers of this city is Js 


Leach, of 86 Nassau Street, an ‘old and trust- 


worthy house, where cvery article necessary 


_jforthe use of the writer or the bookkeepér 


can always be found of the best quality and 


vat reasonable rates. Mr. Leach has made a 


speciality of diaries, and his establishment is 


istocked with an immense variety of these 


useful and in fact indispensable little manu- 
als. He has also on hand a large and attrac- 
tive variety of Christmas cards, which those 
who are in search of these delightful tokens 
of regard and friendship will do well to ex- 
amine. 


FAMOUs among all the manufacturers of 
silver-plated ware, alike for the superiority 
of their workmanship and the beauty of their 
designs, are Reed & Barton, of 686 Broad- 
way, Who have attained national reputation 
in the line of their business. Their large and 


' beautiful store is now filled with a choice as- 


sortinent of electro silver-plated goods, table 
ware in new and artistic designs, fine glass 
and ceramics mounted in gold and silver plate, 
together with a large variety of seasonable 
novelties. The high character of this house 


and the immense patronage whibh they have 


enjoyed in the past are sufficient guarantees 
that whatever is purchased of the: will be 


| what it is represented to be. 


A WonbdDERFUL INVENTION. —A_ perfect 
gyninasium in one apparatus. It makes over 
twenty combinations and exercises every 
muscle in the body. Stands in four feet 
space without being attached to the wall. 


Iilustrated chart and price list sent free on 
-appRcation to Gifford Bros., Inventors, 483 
Fifth Avenue, New York City: or A. G. 
Spalding Bros., Chicago; Wright and Ditson, 


Boston. 


ASSAC Hv SETTS, Lanesboro, Berk- 
shire Co. 
ELMWOOD INSTITUTE 

for Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principa) 
Private instruction a specialty. Terms largely re- 
dneed. From JudgeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
long a patron **T take pleaspre in highly recom- 
mending Elniwood Institute. The Principal has bad 
a jong and successful experience in the care and edy- 
cation of boys. The discipline is excellent. I know 
of no schoo! where all the surroundings seem 80 wel 
suited to insure study and progress.” 

General H. M. Slocum, of Breoklyn, also a patroz 
a lonw time, has pleasure in indorsing the above opin. 
ion. Reference may be made to Messrs. Samuel ana 


Carver Remington, Ilion, N. Y. 


AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS | 


AND TEACHERS, 
. Supplies Scheoils und Familes with Teachers. 
. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
. Sells and Renta School Propertics. 
. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information ot 
Good Schools. 
U.S. School and Cellege Directory. 


COTESWORTH PINCKN 
| cor. Broadway and onrreer th 
treet, New York. 


a wn 


- 


i 


| Pocket and Portable 


Photographic Outfits 
For the Amateur. 


PRICES FROM S10 UPWARDS. 


Anyone can take Pictures with 
them. 


i Just Awarded the Medal of Superiority at 
the American Institute Fair. 


READ THE “PHOTOGRAPHIC AMATEUR” FOR INSTRUCTION. 


Descriptive Price-Lists sent free upon application to the 


SCOVILL MANUEFG CO., 
419 & 421 BROOME ST., NEW YORK, 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER 


“ BISHOP CHARLES. EDWARD CHENEY says: “I find no help on these 
lessons to be for a moment compared to the Comments in The National Sunday 
School Teacher.’’? Such is the universal testimony of all those who use this fore- 
most Sunday-school Magazine. Its editorials are timely, crisp, and enjoyable. Its 
Class Outlines and Comments are compact, clear, suggestive, thorough, scholarly, 
practical, and spiritual. And whatever other lesson-he!ps are used, The Teacher 
is needed, in addition, to round out, systematize, and shape the lessons for class use. 

Send for a free copy of the December or January Number, use it faithfully 
in the preparation of your lessons, and then—become a subscriber tor 1882. 
@ Yearly subscription, $1.25. Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each, 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. C0., CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. Irvine ApaAms, Agent. 


DO NOT BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


without a BLACK AC KBOARD in yur’ in your. 8. is by far the CHEAPEST in the market. 
Size 32x48. Printed on heavy paper and ready for use. Tustrates the International 8. 8. Lessons. @@°Trial copy mailed 
to any minister or 8. 8. Superintendent. Do nog fail to send for one; you will be delighted 
with it. Price, per year, $3.00; 6 montha, $1.75; 3 months, as 00. Address LAUER & YO ST, 


e@ Mention this paper.ze Cleveland, Ohio. 


ARTISTIC 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


LATE Back Suaperting Sheudder Brace, 
Is so constructed tha 
GEO. A. CLARKE, remetnening 


it gives a strengthening 
747 Broadway, Upstairs. 


support to the back and 
draws the shoulders back 
FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDs, &c., &c. 


8O as to expand the 
MS, —FEight paymenta monthly. in 


Young People ( Catalorue 
rent $0 dress on applicati m. 
PHILLIPS & AT hii 


for Sunday-School and Family Litra- 
ries, for Pastors, Parenta, Teachers, 


ishera New. Vor 


ur 
and Iiustrated Price-list 
oO 


throwing the bod 
an erect and wrace 
sition. Price $1.50 by 

advance. Amounts 
$25) furnished on tweive payments or special terms. 
require 


waist meae- 
red. 
ll woods at net prices if paid for. in four payments 


Send fer circular 
Hygienic 
- B. McNAB, Manager. 


Undergarments 

to MRS. A. FLETCH- 

CO., 6 East 14th Bt. 
New York Cit ty. 


A very pretty Holiday Present. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878.| © { | Mites? Patent Wall Pocket for 
B AKER’S holding brush and comb. Convenient. 


Elegantly covered with silk plush. In- 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


terior rows of bristles hold the brush 
; in place, at the same time allowing it to 
& be withdrawn freely, and cleaning the 
brush 
ure 
Warranted absolutely p tor 61. 
Cocoa, from which the excess MILES BROS. & CO. 
of oil has been removed, Itis a @ji02 Fulton St., N. Y., 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 


BLUSH MANUFACTURERS. 
OLLY and DEMA 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 


BRACKET SAWS 


Children’s Educators and Money-Makers 
Holly BracketSaw $3,Demas BracketSaw and Lathe $8. 
We guarantee either of these machines to give better 
satisfaction than anything heretofore offe ered. Boyscan 
make more money than anything else they +] work at. 


finest work on either machine, Prizes are 80 arr 
that the beginner has just as good a chance as — @x- 


Adjustable Chair. port. Wemake aspecial ofler whereby any buy can geta 
With Thirty Changes of Po- = 

nition $3 RACKET AW 
Parlor, Library, 
Invalid Chair FREE 
Child's Crib, Bed 
or Lounwe, combin- 
ing beauty, licht- 
ness, strength 
simplicity, an 
con ort. ood 
shipped to any ad- 
dress, C.O, D. Send 


THE WILSON One e Thousand Doll 


{READING POSITION.] 


samy for Iliuetrated Circwar ; quote Chnstian Un 
ion. The WilsonAd jus. Chae Mfg. Con 661 
Sroadway, N. Y. 


EST TEAC HERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Cancidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” - 

SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East hear University 


ARENTS im search of schools for their children 
will find prospectuses of the best in the country 
in Pinckney’s School and College Direc- 
tory for 1881. At office free; by mail, Ge. 


With one of these mac achines he becomes independent, . 


N xe s. 1. CADY’S BOARDING “CHOOL | | Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished can earn what spending money he requires, and in many 
for Youn« Ladies. West End Institute, New | gratis, T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S Agency for | instances establishes himec!r in a protitable business. 


, : Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, Broad- 
jmmense side wall is already visible from | yon fend | and ink: 


jor ilinstrated Catalogrve and Mannal of Serrente 


cid work, address, with 3 cent stamp, 


way and Fourteenth Street, New York, Be Kechester, N. 
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FRONT END 


Dec. 14, 1881. 


THE 


Granite lronware 


FO 
_ Kitchen & Household ten. 


The granite coating is an insoluble glazc, with 
a liberal mixture of Iron Oxide, vitrified under %- 
tense heat, producing a finish which is admired 
alike by the connoisseur, the chemist, and the 
housekeeper. The ware is subject to neither rust, 
breakage, nor injury by fire, and is the most whole- 
some and serviceable in the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY THE 


— and House-furnishing Trade 


\WANAMAKER BROW 


PHILADELPHIA 
If y you. want to buy} | 
Clothing for Men orBoys | 
either ready-made or made 
PMBito order, do not fail to 
Bsend. for our Catalogue } 


LARGEST: RETAIL 
CLOTHINGHOUSE AMERICA | 


Addre 88, 


{ 


} 
) 


‘{HORT-HAND made easy. Sent free. 
) E. GOUDKICH, Williamsburgh, N. Y 


To now your full voice power, Trial bor, Bc. Cir 
highest, most musica! tones, use 0 | culare free. 
To cure courzha, throat ills, Bans Co., 94 W. 5th 
hoarseness, aud astima, use BARS St, Cincinnati, U. 


‘BEST an THE WORLD?’ 


REVERSE END 


‘ASK TUR STOREKEPER FOR IT. 


a. 
_ my address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage staln}s 
received as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
9 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St. Philad’a. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED: 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


‘Son Edition of WEBSTER has 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 New Words & Meanings, and 


Biographical Dictionary 


of over 9700 Names. 


Get the Standard. | 


THE Standard in the Gov't Printing 
Oftice,—32,000 copies in Public 
Schools —sale 20 times as larg® 

as the sale of any other. 


BEST aid in a Family, in helping its 
‘mbers to become intelligent 
Best aid for TEACHERS and 

SCHLIOLARS, in SCHOOLS, 


GIFT Most acceptable to Pastor, Par- 
ent, Teacher, Child, Friend; 
for Holid: vs , Birthday, Wedding, 

v) or any othe r occasion, 


Published by G. &C. MERRIAM, “pringfield, Mass, 
Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER 


86 Nassau Street, 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES, 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry’s, Spencerlan, 
and Washington Medallion Steel Pens, 


Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price-List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS. 


Metropolitan Telephone No, Nassau 278, 


New Book entitied 
SPORY OF 
containing a handsome 


Manufactuaring Co. 


THE SINGER 


By applying personally at the nearest office of THE SINGER 


postal card if at a distance) any adult person will be presented with 


bound ith an elaborate blue and gold lithog: eover. 
hook, which can be obtained only by application at 


Principal Office, 34 Union — New York 


Ch Ri AM ONION. 


‘Free to Everybody! 


MANUFACTURING CO. (or 
a beautifully illustrated copy 


GENIUS REWARDED, 


THE SEWING MACHINE, 


and costiy steel engraving frontispicce; also, 23 finely wood-cute, 


Noel harvge whatever ‘s made for th’s han lsome 
the branch and subordinate oftices of The Sige’ 


MANUFACTURING 


BR 


~ADVERTISEME NT 


Axminsters, | 


Moquette, 


Brussels, 


Standard Goods only, always 


CEORCE RH. TITUS, 
CARPETS, 


RUGS and MATS 


607,609 & 611 FULTON STREET, BROOKLIYN, N. ¥. 


Tapestries, 
Three-Ply 


at lowest prices. 


1807. 


Established 74 Years, 


1881. 


eese Feathers. 


THOMPSON, 
Lasies’ Restaurant and Confectionery 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 


Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Etc., 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Made Dishes, Truffled Turkey, Jellied Game, Game Pates, 
Croquettes, Oysters, &c. 

Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte dé Russe, Mottoes, Bridal 
and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, Wine 
and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &c &c., on the 
most reasonable terms, 

— Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and 


Table Linen, 
ce” White or Colored Waiters sent as desired. 


TURKISH & RUSSIAN 


BATHS, 
$4 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries actiel 
preservatives of health, and a cure for Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Malarial Diseases, Sleepless- 
ners, and kindred affections. They purify he 
blood, equalize the circulation, strengthen the mus- 
clesand beautify the complexion. 


_ALANSON CARTER, 
DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


Furnaces, Stoves and Fire-Place Heaters, O 
Grates, Portable and always on and 
put up in the most workm ke — A large 
variety of Brass Fire Sets, Coal H 

530 Falton Street, near men Ave., 
N. Y. 


TENDER FEET. 


Peopie with tender feet can secure comfort by 
wearing Boots and Shoes made on the 


McComber Patent Last 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes can be. Call or write to 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 163 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, NY. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


It is a practical and swift vehicle, 


COW PHRTHW AIT CO 


WHOLESALE 4 ND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


\Furniture and Carpets. 


408,410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Viace), Brooklyn. 
Parlor, Chamter and Dining Reo Seite, 
Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, ete. 


We are also prepared to manufacture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own cesivua, of all kinds of 
Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. 


New Store: M. COWPERTHWAIT< & ‘Ons 153. 1 05 & 157 Chatham ™t., N.Y. 


ALWAYS ON BAND, 


ure Hiair Lice 


ecial terms of Credit if desired. 


JAMES THOMPSON 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER. 


Pilsbury’s Best Minnesota 
And all other CHOICE BRANDS OF FLOUR. 


_ 


The Best Creamery and other Butters. 


MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods 


OF ALL KINDS, 
And a general assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


Orders called for and promptly delivered. 


121 Atlantic <ecuit cor. Henry Street. 


1839. 1581. 


HARDENGERGH 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Larwe Stock of Choice and Oarefully 
selected Patterns of e 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


AN APPRECIATIVE 


|A Beautiful Little Book for the Asking? HO as? AY GIF] 


BU A 


CABINET TO. 


if 


OR A N: 


ORCUINETTE. 


A MUSICAL CABINET, 
AN AUTOMATIC PIANG, 
PIPE OR REED ORGAN. 
THEY PLAY EVERYTHING, 

ANY ONE CAN ILAY THEM. 
NOMUSICALHANOW LEDGEREQUIRED 
.THEY ARE 
THE MUSICAL TRIUMPH OF THE AGE, 

Siall Instuments, to B30, 
Larye, B60 to #2, 
Call and see them, or send circular to 
THE WECHANICAL OGRGUINETTE CO, 
S31 Brondwnry, 
Between 12th and 13th Streets. 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


PIANOS and ORGANS EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW pricesfor cash. In«talments received. 
SPLENDID ORGANS, 815.850.860 up. MAG- 
NIFICENT «> oct. ROSEWOOD Pianos.stool 
and Cover.onty 8190. Warranted 6 years. I- 
W atalo ue mailed. Agenis wanted 
Manufacturers 
and $26 ‘Broadway, New York. 


NEW Ca 
STAR GAME CITIES 


ar to Authors’ vot more tnstruc- 

and interesting; ing the Location, 

Population and General rniation of all the im- 

portant citiesof U.S. taker fr the latent ner 

ports. A game for OLD anv YOuvuUNG 
and may beplayed by twv ormore persons Gam 
with how piay. in neat box, sen 


ody pl it 
PLA AIN, SENSIBLE, RELIA 


custo? ms of 


PRACTICAL ETIQUETTE: 


and most practical work written. very YOuN@ 
AND WOMAN slion!d have tt for reference. 
“Kv bhasacrain of goodsense” Chicago 
Tix BR, we cannot but veita welcome” 
Standard. fuaiclous and practical” Prof. sanford, 
University of Chicago. ifs" ideomety hound in eloth 
aod gilt. SOcts. post HW. Jennens & Co. 


256 W. Adams St., Chie ago. Agents Wanted, 


ELURENCE | 


SOFT FINISH 
PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOK 
ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE | 
THIS SILK HAS A SOFT FINISH; 
JT WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 


IN WORKING, 
AND IS DURABLE 


COARSE FINE 
lorence Knitting Silk and Tius- 


trated Book of Rules fer usin 
centstamp. Nonotuck Silk ¢ o..Florence, | Iass. 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 


Axminster, Moqueties, Wiltons, | 


Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, | 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


AL&O, } 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO.) 


adapted to every-day use on ordi- 
nag sce oads. Long experience both 
ngland andAmerica has prov 
that itis no meretoy. As a mean 
of gaining health and pleasure it 


Ee now using it to make their pas- 
toral calls. Send 3-cent fcr 
E POPE. MFG. 


catalogne to TH 


/\ has no equal. Many clergymenare | . 


gnns 27 sone, 10 set reeds only 290 
B TTY’ Rare Holiday induce- 


ments ready. Write or cali on tty, Washington, N.J 


A JTOG RAPH ALBUM, illustrated with 8 
ctures inColors. 100 Qu 
12 Worsted Patterns—aALL FoR l 
15 for 4 Tidy Patterns, lic. 36 eture Card, 
yun, 


‘hromo and 


Stamps. J. Ingalls, L 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. | 


Is maie Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arransement in construction, 
andi, the most COM FORT A. 


BLE oud PERFECT FIT- 
} TING corset known. 

4 Is Approved by the Best 
Physicians. 

oR Manufactured by 

AN 

OF 
$3, or $5, 
wae SEND BY 
863 MAIL. OR EXPRESS 


SAMPLE BOX OF 


BONBONS 


New York, 
THEIR PURE, 
LICIOUS, FRESH 
EVERY-HOUR 


eenton receipt of 3- - 


| 
4 
a 
| | 
| 
| | 
i | 
| — 
| | 
| | 
| 
: 
§ | 
| 
SpeaacnS 
| 
S 
4 
W OZ. | 
5 WASTE EXIBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 
| 36-page pamphlet, giving roles’ and designs for | | 
| 
| 
3 EDITION | ll | 
| DICTIONA py IsUPPLEMENT | 
4 Li | | 
4 ~ 


600 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


_ Vor. . XXIV,, No. 24, 


THE CHRISTMAS. 
Musical 

Album 
FREE. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINING THE 
FOLLOWING CHOICE MUSIC. 
Peace on Earth, Song, - - Glover 
Bethlehem, Hymn, - - - Gounod 
Christmas Song, - 
Christmas Bells at Sea, Song, Arthur Sullivan 

Christmas Hymn. 

Christmas Eve Reverie, - G, Lange 
Christmas is Here, Duet or Quartet, English 
The Christmas Tree, Song, - English 
Christmas Waltzes, - - - Godfrey 


We have secured an edition of ten 
thousand copies of this beautiful collec- 
tion, and shall send a copy 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO 


EHRICH’S 
Fashion Quarterly 


whose subscription reaches us after No- 
vember ist, until the entire edition is 
exhausted. 


The subscription to the Fashion 
Quarterly is only 


KEYES, 


349, 351 & 353 8th Ave. 
NEW YORK. 


CREAT DISPLAY 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Everything new and useful in Dry Goods, Fancy 
Goods, Millinery, Shoes, etc., etc. 

We confidently claim that all our friends living 
at a distance from our city will benefit their purses 
by sending for our 


Descriptive Catalogue 


and ordering from our very large and varied stock. 
Our customers extend from Oregon to Florida. 
and Maine to Texas. 
Why do you not make a trial and judge for 
yourself? 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 


Mail orders Carefully and promptly filled. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


IMPPOVEMENTS---NEW STYLES---NEW CATALOGUE, 
The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 


Whose cabinet or parlor oreans have won HIGHEST HONORS AT EVERY ONE of re Great W ’ 
orld’s Industria 
Exhibitions for Fourteen Years (being the only = organs which have been found worth¥of such at 
pey ), nave effected more and greater practically valuable improv ememtn, in their Organs in the 
t year than in any similar period since the first {Introduction of thts instrument by thera, tern years 
a : and are now offering org ans of higher cxcellence and enlarged § apart 


3 also. 0G me- 
dium and smaller st soe of fi mproved quality, and at lower pri , $60 an ‘ 


ting more than 100 styles o t prices andc much 
senerally, which will be to every thinkin of p will be pall 
Address MASON & & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont SE. St., New York sor 140 Wa: 


THE 


and 
advances of all coupes, rice, in in ents 


walnut case, 
ECIAL TO AGENTS an ne an Agent in every town, we have concluded to ac. Per Soot. 
SP RGANITA tp those who pash the anle, for only § DOLLARS: 
on With 25 With ; a tt. ofmusic, $8. Money refunded if rot as recommended, 
MASSACHUSETTS ORGAN 57 Washington Street, Boston, Massy 


Buy your Holiday 


Holiday Presents Now, 
PERFECT TIME-KEEPER? 


Guaranteed to be Exactly as Represented. 


Watches ate advertised at $2.00 and upwards. To get a relia- 
ble low-priced Watch has always been a difficult matter. The 
county has been flooded with cheap Watches—some good, 
some fair, nany worse than worthless—a constant annoyance to 
their owners. Everbyody wants a Watch, and most want a 
cheap one. Anyone knows that there must be a limit to the 
cheapness of a Watch that will keep time; the cheapest Watch 
must have aspring and gearing or train, must have a face and 
hands, and the whole must be enclosed in a case. Of course, if 
these parts are serviceable, no matter where they are 


Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1830: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
ery, 1880, to 3ist December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked o 

Tota! Marine Premiums............. $5,728,622 27 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 

uary, 1880, to 3lst December, 1580. . $4,141,087 SO 
Losses paid during the 

same period............ $2,071,238 9S 
Returns of > 

miums and 

Expenses. . .$573,113 96 


The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,983,553 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real "Rotate and Claims due the Com- 
at 


estimated 470, 
Premitim No and Bills Receivable. . cet 34 
337,977 37 


— there must be a point below which the cost can- 
not go. 

We have tried to meet the want of a good, re- 
liable, well-tinished, low-priced 'Time-piece, "and 
offer our Watch, which is manufactured for and 
can only be obtained from us, as one that will 
give perfect satisfaction to all who do not wish 
to paya high price. It is an open-face watch, 
of unusual! strength and durability, case nickle- 
plated on German silver, works covered with a 
glass crystalto keep out the dust, 11 jewels; dial 
white, with second-hand; crystal strong, thic 
flat, with the new bevel edges; case strong, gooc 
looking and weight 4° ounces; stem-winders and 
stem-setters; no key required. 

All the parts are carefully adjusted and put to- 
gether with the care of a watch costing $100, and 
we “confidently assert that no better watch can be 
purchased for double its price. 

The cut is an exact representation of the movement. 
y Price $10 Each. Every Watch Warranted. 

Refer to the editor of this, or any other New York paper, 
as to our responsibility. 

CUMMINGS & co., 
38 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENT 


Correspondence Solicited, 


The Original and Genuine 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADO 


John LB. Gough-24 


This is near-by best book to make money on ever offered to 
frie the fustest selling book ever published. For picy 
umor, and Phrilling Interest it is without a peer. Mimisters 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | Everyone lauzhs and erys, over tt 
ens of Thousands It is the “boonting* 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, | book ff digenta, thousand in press. 100 seats 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farma, etc. FULLY wanted, men and vow the. he 


their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. | CP ~ Send, lars t 
hundreds of fine CHgravings, and accom- the First of February next, from which date all in- VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. - ean meentes 


anied with full descriptions and price-/| terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be | op ) ents wanted for “our 
ists. produced atthe time of payment and cancelled. Clinton H. Meneely Bell ase WESTERN E M PIR E 


FIF TY CEN TS A YEAR, Six percent. interest on the outstanding certifi- ESTABLISHED 1828. Baile for § all purgoses. War- 
ranted Satisfactory and Dura 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, MENEELY & CO., we Trey, N | 


for which we send four numbers of this or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
standard Fashion Magazine, each COD-| the First of February next. 

taining a complete epitome of Fashions} The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
forthe season of its issue, illustrated with | Will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 


A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the | (Successors to Meneely & Kimber ) TROY, N | Justissued, by ablest Geographical scholar, County 

f S t d T 

The Fashion Quarterly | next earned premiums of the Company, for the | given of Bells State and in colors, every, 
year ending 3ist December, 1880, for which cer- t free Bells. farming, Homestead, Rai road and other Lands; Trange 


tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


ition; Nationalities re resent: a; C Sails, ‘roducta, 


amply worth every cent of its price. 


The MUSICAL ALBUM would be cheap 


tainfails ; Britiah pia. Alaska. an 
ADLEY, GARRETSOM 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ 


Quickly and 
Permanently 


AGENTS Wanted for Golden ty fo ee 


One Dollar. 
TRUSTEES: This Ele OK 
Address J.D BORAGE GRAY HE HORS, 
pont ontains the ¢ Mes of Th 


. D. JONES 
CHARLES DENNIS. EDMU ND Ww. CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOOR HN ELL 


H. ‘chr D tN 
EHRICH BR OS., EWis CURTIS ALEXANDER V. BLAKE all Rey. 
HAS.H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN, | Lee, 0 more Armitage 
ighth v6. wenty-10u GORDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D: MORGAN, | med tn in sts years that has GET IT. Cl oth EN 
| A. A. RAVEN, ROBERT L. STUART, night without coughing,” your druggist do does not | in 
BUY NO HOLIDAY PRESENT WM. STURG SYNE, G. D Keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to @ TRE EA IE AY 752 


ADOLP 
Without seeing Dr. Scott’s beautiful (pure bristle) BENJ # ie D. LEVERICH, 863 way, New York. 2 


VEL 
Evectrie Hair and Flesh Brushes, during the next 30 | BEN. BRYCE 
days. Evrrybody may have them on trial, and if JOSIAH O. LO 
they il ‘to cure Headache, Ne quickly LL PERSONS afflicted with Hernia” should 1 130 000 SOL 
ruff, Hair end he Price be | THOS. F. YOUNGS, ** White’s Patent Lever | e fal and are ed fo supply 
tg pots |JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILS.IAM DEGROOT, | clean easy—no back preasure—aelf-adjusting ary 
paid on receipt of by No. 82 WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS inward and upward pressure. Pamphiets free. Ad- LIFE 0 FGA TE APES 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, HENRY L. RIKER, Dr. 0. AUG. GREGURY, 
. D. JONES, President. West Thirty-fifth Street. Ol y Illustrated, tells the entire 
thrting of ‘ul lif lt 
HARI. DENNIN Vice Pree't heme critically revise and te 


hie most intimate personal friends ; has far outso 
A. A. HH MOORE, 24 Vice FOR all other editions because the best and cheapest, “ad 
a our TERMS to AGENTS are the most libera] of any, 

Host Fragrant THE Superb Steel Plate Portraits Freg! it 500, 
by Deeg Peck Peck’ Artificial Ear Drums term, addrees at once 
olofene Perfumery, "HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila. 


onsumptives andi people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
mma, should use Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 


one. not o take. 3 
It is the best cough svru All Farmers, Mothers, Business Men, Mechanics,d | qd perform aad perpew (ne work of th e Natural Pram. ay 
( Boldeverywhere. 25e. &c., w are tired out tar —y Alwa mversation and neard BT aid female agents to 
iserab Dys umatism, Neural- using n dress stam 
CONSUMPTION. ai, K Li circular with testimonials. Address, Frost & iddeford, Maine. 


or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Complaints, youcang 
ong and cured by using 


‘PARKER'S GINGER TONICH 


H. P. K. PECK & CO... 858 Broadway, New York. 


RIGH BLOOD! 's: 


selling fox “Prices 


PENSIONS meinen 


you are tin with Consumption, Are, 
dren. Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given Dissipation weak you will find Parker's a Year éxpenses Outfitfree, 
for >= of finger.toe eve or ruptnre, varicose ¥e vin Ginger Tonic the greatest Blood Fertilizer and the} ake Mee Address Y. O. VICKE Augusta, Me. 
or any Discase. CREASE BOL Dest ith Strength Restorer you Can 
14 tled to INCREASE and BOUNTY. St Lica 9} | Blood, and will Gon completely chan 
PATEN ‘Te procured for Inv od far su r to Ditters and other Tonics, as it’ the entire system in three A oO with mame SNOW CO. Meriden, Conn. 


woe will take 1 pill cach night from it to 5 1S peek peeks 


| y be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
PERMANENTLY CURED. 


| MILLER & KITZMILLER, 


entors. ldiers 
. bought and sold, Soldiers 
heirs for your rights at once. Seni® 
laws. blanks and instructions. We 
ean refer to thousands of enainhens and Clients. 


builds up the system, but never intoxicates. 
and Srsizes. Hiscox & Co., 


Piqua, 


i? 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: ee 
OX Pression box. © ORGA NIT A is almost as loud as a Cabine 
| very melodions, and will jlay ar 
4 hall Its attractive shape, sim *. 
possesses, place it at once far 
| | 
| 
| | a 
| 
| 
i 
| 
_ 
| | PRICE P= 
— . 
| 
1 oO 
| 
| | Manufactured with 
| same care as one 
$100. | 
. 
x 
| 
* 
4 
. e 
4 
“4 
| 
J 
4 ATE BALSAM 
% 
a 


Dre, 


14, 1881. 


VHE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Can Consumption Be Cured ? co 
SOME INTERESTING LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE WHICH SHOULD BE Tue ZASY 
| READ BY THOSE AFFLICTED. W orkine | 
Dr. Schenck gives the Evidence on which hei bases REMINGTON” 


his Assertion that 


CONSUMPTION GAN CURED. 


Clear and explicit statements from well-known persons which should convince the most skeptical. 

For other Certificates of Cures send for Dr. Schenck’s Book on Consumption, Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia. It 
gives a full description of these diseases in their various forms, also valuable information in regard to the diet 
and clothing of the sick 3 how and when exercise should be taken, &c. This book is the result of many years of experi- 
ence in the treatment of Lung Diseases, and should be read, not only by the afflicted, but by those who, from hered- 
itary taint or other causes, suppose themselves liable to any affection of the throat or lungs. ; 


IT IS SENT FREE, POST PAID, TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


Address, Dr. J. 


From Thomas Draper, Esq., of 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRrooxiyn, May 24, 1880. 


Dr. J. H. Schenk. 
DEAR Sir :—In 1866 I contracted_a severe cold, 
which finally reached my 'ungs. During the oom 


my cou 


xh was 
night while in bed. 
body became te 


sweats, my 


very troublssome, but more #0 
h and severe night- 


hrough cc 
bly emaciated, 80 


much so that my friends thought I could at most 
live but avery few months. 

I had the best physicians in New York City ex- 
amine me, and they pronounced my disease tuber- 


_cleson the lungs.” Eac 


h and every one of them 


rrescribed something different for me to take, but 
rom their medicine I received no benefit. 

After I had spent.considerable money among the 
medical faculty, one of the doctors whom I called 


on advised me 


go South, asthe climate there was 


suitable to F gees affiicted with my complaint. I 


started Sou 


of Oharleston, S. C., I was taken 
of the lung s—the 


ndtwo days after arriving in the city 
8. with hemorrhage 
first I ever had. In that city I 


ain called in the best physicians, who did all in 


t 
avail 


eir power to relieve me, but treatment was of no 


When I regained a littlestrength I started to Aiken, 


8. C., and it was while seat 


ed on the piazza of the 


‘ hotelin that place, troubled with my usual fit of 


coughing, 


that I heard from a genBeman eitting 


close by about your Pulmeonic Syrup. He to! 
me it was the only medicine he had ever used that 


did him any good, and 


he advised me to give ita 


trial, which, you may rest wep ong I did speedily on 


my return home. On 


reading the directions I ascer- 


tained that I could see you, one day in each week, at 


your office in Bond 


you examine 


medicines, as you di 
Before I went home that day, 
laced it in my room, for the purpcse of 


eter and 


street. here I went, and had 

me. You told meif I would take your 

rected, ay would cure me. 
bought a thermom.- 


keeping it heated as near alike each day as postrible 
to my taking cold. In that room I remai 


ree months. I took 
Seaweed Tonic and Mandrake 


cough or hemorrhage, an 


our Fulmente Syrup, 


years I have not been troubled with 
d today weigh, in shirt 


sleeves, two hundred and three (203) pounds—more 
an SH a weighed before. People who now see 


me can’t 


ade to believe that I was once reduced 


to skin and bone; only those who knew me thr ugb 


my sickness will 


lieve it. 


great many doctors advise tteir patients, as I 
was advised, to go South. (I have been to Enterprise 


Florids, and Aiken, 


. ©.) From experience, i 


know the climate South will no more cure Tubercu- 
lar Consumption than it will a cancer. It wante 
something to reach the sores on the lungs and hea) 
them, and I honestly think your medicines will doit. 


Hoping 11 


of your medicine will be 


feeble ettompt at explaining the virtue 
he cause of encouraging 


some r sufferer to give it a trial, as I successfull 
did, I remain, ea 


From Mr. 


Yours respectfully 
. DRAPER. 
333 Clifton Place, Brooklyn. 


Aaron Ecker, who was pro- 


nounced incurable by his 


Dr. 
b'y with 


physicians. 
Knox, N. Y., November 8th, 1880. 


J. H. Schenck. 
DEAR = :—In February last I was suffering terri. 


ess Of breathand a dry, hacking 


cough, which were caused by a heavy cold. I could 
not raise anything from my ung, «ng it sometimes 
seemed asif I would choke to death. 


that my right lung was gone and my left badly ul- 

ted. My friends, of course, had no hope for 
my recovery after thi 
About the first of May I was called on by a friend, 
who advised me to 


had cold night-sweats, and many nights I was unable 
to lie down. 


farm. I have been well ever since, and to-day enjoy 
better health than I ever did. 
you that I owe my life, I offer ~~ the most sincere 

anks ak ul man. advise all who are 
afflicted with a lung disease to use P sto medicine, 
and I is geey answer all letters from those who 
are affiicted ; or, if they will call on me, I will give 
them good proof of what I have written, as very 
many people residing here know cof my case. 


ours y AARON ECKER. 
Knox, Albany Co., N. Y. 


From Mr. Harley P. Hopkins, of Prov- 
idence, R.I. He is cured of Con- 
sumption by Dr. Schenck’s Med- 
icines, after being given up to 
die by some of the best phy- 


sicians of the city. 
Dr. J. H. Schenck: 

Dear Srr—I have been cttred of what three of the 
best physicians of this city told me was Consumption 
of the Lungs, by the useof your medicines, was 
first attacked with the disease in October, 1880, and 
although I was from that time continually under the 
care of a physician, I grew worse and worse, until I 
was confined tomy bed. I can hardly say that I was 
first attacked with the disease in 1880, for my lungs 
had been weak for many years previous to this, and 
I would quite often have severe vain in my breast, if 
I took the least cold or exerted myself too much in 
any ver. I grew worse, my cough me very bad; 
[had night sweats so severe that my bed, throasgh the 
night, would be as wet as though water h been 
thrown over me. I was continually raising blood 
and Jarge quantities of offensive matter from my 
un and at last had a]] the well-known symptoms 
of Consumption in its last stages, 

At the request of m my called 
in two other doctors of this city, an y, after an 
examination, agreed that my care was hopeless. 
They informed my wife that I had better be told 
that I could not live, as my timé would be very 
short for arranging my worldly affairs. They also 
said that no medicine would be of — use to me, 
The next day my friend, Mr. H. L. Leith, hearing of 
my condition, sent me a bottle of your Pulmonic 
Syrup, thiubine it might relieve my cough, and 
make my exoectoration easier.. using it, 
never hoping that it would cure me, but finding 
zreat relief from its use. When the first bottie was 


cone I sent and got more; sol continued it until I 
| had used seven or eight bottles. All this time I was in 


H. Schenck & Son, Cor. Arch and Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Go and see the people who write the following letters, if possible : 


bed and so weak that I had to be lifted. This was 
not a difficult thing to do, however, as I only weighed 
about ninety pounds. As I have said, I commenced 
the use of the medicine with no thought of it curing 
meé, but after taking the eighth bottle I would some- 
times feel a little hungry, a thing I had not before 
done for many mon I omitted to mention that 
after taking four or five bottles of the Pulmonic 
Syrup I also began taking the Seaweed Tonic, and 
I also took some of the Mendrake Pills. 

It is peediess for me to give you an account of all 
my feelings during my recovery. Of course it was 
slow, but it was also sure. gradually gained 
strength, the charact)r of what I raised from my 
lungs was changed—not being so offensive—and at 
last I was able to get up and walk about my room. 
From this time my recovery was rapid. gained 
flesh fast, and soon went out doors, and now I am 
entirely well—a wonder to all my acquaintances who 
saw me when I was so low. 

I weigh one hundred and sixty-two pounds, appe- 
tite good, and I can truly say that I never felt better 
in my life. I consider your medicines as wonderful 
in their effects. They have saved my life, and I feel 
so thankful to youthat I am anxious that all who are 
suffering with lung troubles should know how good 
they are. Of course I can give a better account of my 
care in telling of it than in writing, and if any who 
read this are interested they are welcome to call on 
me at my residence. 


Yours 
HARLEY P. HOPKINS 
No. 2 Howell St., Providence, R. I. 


Mr. Har wey P. Hopxrns, who writes the 
letter to Dr. Schenck, of Philadelphia, is an old res- 
ident of Providence. I have known him well for the 
last fifteen years, and I can assure the public that all 
he has written in regard to his sickness and recovery 
is stricily true. He was considered a consumptive, 
in the last stages of the disease, by his physician and 
friends, and I believe that his recovery is entirely 
due to the use of Dr. Schenck's medicines. 
H. I. LEITH, Druggist. 
No, 382 N. Main St., Providence, R. 1.9% 
May 19, 1881. 


Discharged from the Army in the last 


SEWING MACHINE. 


every Machine guaranteed, 


chine Department, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


~ 


DELPHIA, 1876. 


Warerooms. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Stages of Consumption. Cured @ 
by Dr. Schenck’s Medicines: 


Statement of Mr. Julius Boyden, of 
Providence, R, L. 


May 19, 1881. 

I was discharged from the U. 8. Army in June, 
1864, as an incurable Consumptive. My discharge 
reading thus: ‘‘Advanced stage of Consumption 
of the Lungws.” I was advised by the army surgeon 
to live out-do6rs as much as possible. He informed 
my friends that I was incurable, but that with care 
I might be made comfortable foratime. My cough 
was almost without cessation. I raised matter from 
my lupgs in large quantities, and I had al! the other 
well-known symptoms of the disease. I took many 
remedies without benefit. In September I went to 
see Dr. Schenck, and soon after began to use bis 
full course of medicines. I soon felt their beneficial] 
cough growing less and less. and 

co 


m 
stren ming back to me very fast. In the follow- 
ing April I was entirely well and came to Providence 
and went to work. From that time to this I have 
been aye well, not spending one dollar for doc- 
tors or medicines for myself. I therefore know that 
Dr. Schenck’s medicines are good and reliable in 
Lung Disease. My cure was considered almost a 
miracle by those who knew me when I was dis- 
charged from the army. JULIUS BOYDEN. 

Of Boyden & Whelden, Grocers, No. 674 N. Main 
St., Providence, R. L., July 4th, 1881. Formerly of 
South Walpole, Mass. 


CUARD THE SYSTEM ACAINST MALARIA. 


BY USING 


DR. SCHENCR’S MANDRAKE PILLS, 


The Great Vegetable Substitute for Mercury. They will cure Chills and Fever. 
They will cure Diarrhoea. They will cure obstinate Constipation, leaving the Stomach and 


Bo not produce sicknes® at the stomach, nausea or griping. On the 
contrary, they are so mild and agreeable in their pod 

suffering with a sick headache, sour stomach, 
is speedily relieved of these distressin 
on the liver, the or 


They will cure Liver 


the blood for the whole body. 


They area 


use of mercury, as well as man 


tice of ever 
Prof. 


intelligent physician. 


ohn King, of the College of Medicine of Cincinnati, 


symptoms. 
n which, when in a healthy condition, purifies 


Bowels in a healthy condition. 


| Complaint, that greatiforerunner of Consumption. 
DR.SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS 


n that a person 
or pain in the bowels, 


any other agent with which we are acquainted.” 
erfect preparation of that great and well-known | Dispensary, page 720 
remedy, Mandrake or Podopbyllin, a remedy that has displaced the 
other poisonous drugs, in the prac- 


says: ‘‘ In Constipation it acts upon the bowels without disposing 
them to subsequent costiveness. 
is not its equal in the whole range of medicines, bein 
They act directly | useful than mercurial agents, arousing the liver to healthy action, in- 

creasing the flow of bile, and keeping up those actions longer than 


In Chronic Liver Complaint there 
vastly more 


(See American 


In all cases of Liver Complaint or Dyspepsia, where there is 
great weakness or debility, Dr. Schenck’s Seaweed Tonic 
should be used in connection with these Pills. 


s 


DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICINES: | 


MANDRAKE PILLS, SEAWEED TONIC and PULMONIC SYRUP, 


Are sold by all Druggists, and full directions for their use are printed on the wrappers of every package. Dr. Schenck will see patients at the Grand 
Central Hotel, Broadway, New York, on the first Wednesday and Thursday of each monjh. Office hours from 10 A, M, to3 P. M, 
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Adapted to all kinds of work, and 


Address, for Illustrated Catalogue, Sewing Mae 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS te’ tne 


GREAT WORLD’S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at the 
GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at the 
grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILA- 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have alwa received ae 


Highest Award for their “ c Tovucsa,” 
Quauity,” and 
PowsER OF Tons,” with Highest 

of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano-Forte, 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and llth Sts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimor . 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 


ictures. Lord’s rayer; {0 
m a 
BIBL foa Begtitudes 
en 


20 16x22. Unprecedented demand for this 


soul-stiring work. Sample 25 cts. (sells for 50 cts,) two 
for 4O cts. and terms. Agents grasp a fortune 00 other 
brand-new goods. A. KE. PRATT & CO. 27 Park Place, NewYork 


| 
601 a 
_ | 
| 
| 
Pe 
| 
| 
who told me that right lung was dead, and that I 
4 had no use of it. Soon after this, I consulted two 
e. other physicians, who both said I could not live, 
| 
J cluded to do so, but I did not believe that there was . 
» My feet and legs were badly swollen. Soon after - 
e I began to take your remedies I raised large quan- 
g tities of yolloy matter, which gave me great relief. 
+g I took the Mandrake Pilla, Senweed Tonic 
and Pulmonic Syrup, accordirg to the directions 
& - on the wrappers, and by the first of July I began to 
4 gain strength, and my cough was much better. 
F; About the first of August my cough was entirely | 
sone, my appetite was panty good, and by tbe last 
a a of September I was well enough to goto work on the | i 
directed, and sxained nearly sixteen pounds. 
After using your. medicine about five weeks, 
3 would, while lying on my left side, expectorate a 
great deal of matter, then my appetite bewan to im- ee | 
= poowe and the cough commenced to disappear ; since 
7 en I have been on the improve. 
| 
KEY THAT Nur\ 


